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E RTT EN A. 
PART THE FIRST. 
CONTAINING, 

AN ACCOUNT OF 


THE NAVIGATION OF THE ANCIENTS, 


| FROM THE SEA OF SUEZ 'TO THE COAST OF ZANGUEBAR. 


WITH DISSERTATIONS. 


1 
By WILLIAM VINCENT, D.D. #4; 


Teuyęcb que inſtitueram magnum opus eſt, et hercule res ſunt difficiles | ad expli- 


; cand um et loads, nec tam poſſunt Fab quam videbatur. 
S. ad ATTICUn, lib. ii. ep. 6. 
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HIL E we contemplate the maritime 


— 


ſpices of Your Majeſty to a pre- eminence un- 
exampled in the annals of mankind; we view 


- 


with equal pleaſure. thoſe not leſs uſeful though 


have advanced the limits of diſcovery to that 
= — boundary. 


power of Great Britain, raiſed under the au- 


leſs ſplendid efforts, which, under Your Ma- 
jeſty's immediate patronage and direction, 


f DEDICAT ION. 


boundary which Nature has fixed as a barrier 
to the enterprize of man, 
I 1 is due to the conſummate abilities of the 
moſt experienced commanders, exerciſed under 
this patronage and direction, that a ſolution 
has been given to three of the greateſt problems 
that concern the world which we inhabit; 
for it 1s now determined by a ſucceſſion of 
voyages commenced and proſecuted by Your 
Majeſty's command, that the Entrance into 
the Pacifick Ocean by a paſſage either on the 
North Weſt or North Eaſt is impracticable, 
and that the Exiſtence of a great Southern 
Continent had nothing but theory for its 
ſupport. It has likewiſe been aſcertained that 
the longeſt voyages are not detrimental to 
life 


Denne vii 
life -or health; and it has been proved by 
the execution of Your Majeſty's commands, 
that diſtant nations. may be viſited, not for 
the purpoſe of ſubjugation, but for the in- 
terchange of mutual benefits, and for pro- 


moting the general intercourſe of mankind. 


IN the proſecution of theſe great deſigns, 
if we have ſeen ſcience advancing to perfec- 
tion, it is ſtill an object of intereſting curio- 
ſity to turn our view back from the reſult 
to the origin, to trace navigation to its 


ſource, and diſcovery to its commence- 
ment. 


| THis is the deſign of the Work which I 
have now the honour to preſent to Your 


F_—_ Majeſty 


viii PEDICATION. f 
Majeſty for protection; its merits muſt be 
left to future deciſion; but it is at leaſt a 
tribute of gratitude offered to the patron of 
every ſcience, in which the intereſts of navi- 
gation and geography are concerned. I have 
the honour to ſubſcribe myſelf 


YOUR MAJEST Y's 
Moſt faithful 
and moſt devoted 


Subject and Servant, 


WILLIAM VINCENT. 


P R E F A C E. 


\ 


Moc diſquiſition upon a brief narrative is the pro- 
feſſed deſign of the following work; a work which 
has encreaſed under my hands far beyond my calcula- 
tion or deſign, and which I now publiſh: incomplete, 
becauſe, from the various interruptions. of an active 
life, whatever may be my wiſh and object, I cannot 

pledge my, to bring it to a concluſion. ET 


Sven encouragement as 1 had reaſon to expect has 
not been wanting to my. former Labours. Popular 
reputation I neither courted or declined; emolument 
1 neither coveted or diſclaimed; but if the approbation 
of many excellent and 1 men be an object of 
ambition, 1 have had my reward, 


9 5 the cenſures hc 1 incurred, I am not 1 

ble; but if cenſure be not illiberal it is the part of 
prudence to turn it rather to the purpoſe of correction 
chan offence. One charge only I ſhall notice and 
| RE | that, 


x PREFACE: 


that, not becauſe it was unjuſt, but becauſe it originated 


in a miſapprehenſion of my deſign, In the few 


inſtances where I ventured upon etymology, I did not 
expect the ſeverity which I have experienced. I had 
diſclaimed all pretenſions to oriental learning; 1 had 
hazarded my own conjectures, in order to excite atten- 
tion and curioſity in others; I had never reſted a ſingle 
deduction of importance on any imaginary interpretation 
of my own, and ſtill I have had the mortification to 
find that all my precautions were ineffectual. I thought 


that in treating of oriental queſtions, the conjectures of 


a claſſical man, even if erroneous, might have . been 
pardonable; but I was miſtaken : I have ſeen my error, 
and I ſhall avoid a repetition of the offence. Nothing 


etymological will occur in the following pages, but 


what will be propoſed merely as matter of inquiry, or 


what can be referred to oriental authority for ſup- 


port, 


In the Voyage of Nearchus I traced the intercourſe 
with India to its ſource, a ſubject, as it has been called, 
« barren, but important : and I now proſecute the 
ſame inquiry down to its completion, by the diſcoveries 
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PEACE xi 


of Gama, under difficulties ſtill more diſcouraging to 
an Author. A work, relieved neither by the incidents 


of a voyage, or the occurrences of a journal, varied by 
no perſonal dangers or eſcapes, animated by No. per- 


ſonal exertion or ability, however it may abound in 
information, can preſume but little upon its powers of 


attraction. Fidelity, labour, and reſearch, it is true, 
have their ſhare of merit; but the approbation which 


they claim muſt be derived from thoſe who can appre- 


ciate the value of talents which, though common to 
all, are exerciſed only by the few. 


Reſearch, indeed, affords a pleaſure peculiar to itſelf; 
it preſents an idea of diſcovery to the imagination of 
the inquirer; an intellectual pleaſure, in which he 
flatters himſelf others will be deſirous to participate 
and which, if he can communicate with ſatisfaction pro- 
portionate to his own, publication is not merely the 
indulgence of a propenſity, but the exerciſe of a 


ſocial duty. ' 


I yavs to return my thanks a ſecond time to Mr. 
Dalrymple, for his kindneſs in ſuffering me to copy two 
EE ; of 


l xii = PREFACE. 


of his charts; to Sir William Ouſeley, for favouring me 
g with the ſheets-of Ebn Haukel as they came from the 
| preſs; to Dr. Charles Burney of Greenwich, and to 
ſl Captain Francklin of the Bengal Eſtabliſhment. I have 
0 likewiſe been again more particularly obliged to the 
Biſhop of Rocheſter for his aſſiſtance in correcting the 
poſition of Meroè; on which ſubject, more probably 
will appear upon a future occaſion | 
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I. Introduction. — II. Account of the Periplus. — III. Homer, — 


LE Ef Yes 
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: IV. Heridotus. Pals Ctefh as, —VI. Tambidus. I.  Agatharchides: 
f VIII. 
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We ths . #1 ippalus. ,— IX. Age of the Periplts, — X. Intercourſe 
| with India. erm re Bees Beto Prog 
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AVIG/ TION, perfected as it is at the p t hour, 
all the maritime regions of the world to the knowledge 


„the communication 
travelling by land was precluded by inſecurity. The native com- 
modities of one climate paſſed intermediate agents, 

who were intereſted in little 


nations in a different hemiſphere were known reſpectivel vi not 
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PRELIMINARY DISQUISITIONS.. 


Such was the ſituation: of Europe in regard to India; the pro 


duce of each was conveyed to the other by channels which. were 


unknown to both; and the communication by land through Tartary 
or Perſia, was as little underſtood, as the intercourſe by the Indian 
Ocean. That both exiſted in ſome ſenſe or other is. undeniable; 
for the moſt ancient of all hiſtories mentions commodities which. 


are the native: produce of India, and which if they were known, 


of neceſſity. muſt have been conveyed. What the means of con- 
veyance were by land, or on the north, is a ſubje& which does not 
enter into the plan of the following work; but the tranſport by 
ſea is a conſideration of all others the moſt important; it is de- 
pendent on a diſcovery common to, all the nations of the world :: 


the dominion of the ſea may paſs from one people to another, but 


the communication itſelf is opened once for all; it can never 
be ſhut. 3 

That the Arabians were the firſt navigators. of the Indian Ocean, 
and the firſt carriers. of Indian produce, is evident from all hiſtory, 
as far as hiſtory goes back; and antecedent to hiſtory, from 
analogy, from neceſſity, and from local ſituation 3 out of their 
hands this commerce was transferred to the Greeks of Egypt, and to 


the Romans“ when maſters of that country; upon the decline of the 
Roman power it reverted to the Arabians, and with them it would 
have remained, if no Gama had ariſen to effect a change in the 
whole commercial ſyſtem of the world at large. 

It is the interval between the voyage of Nearchus 11 the: dic. 
coveries of: the: Portugueſe: which J intend to examine in the ce 


.. 


n, 8 never to the Romans, but to the : Grocks of ert es the power of the- 
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PRELIMINARY DISQUISITIONS. 3. 


ing work; the baſis which I aſſume is the Periplts of the Erythrean - 
Sea; and in commenting on this work, an opportunity will be 
given to introduce all the particulars conneQed with the general 


Fa ACCOUNT. OF THE PERIPLUS. , 


u. Tur Periplis of the Erythrean- Sea i is the title Wola to a 
work which contains the beſt account of the commerce carried on 


from the Red Sea and the coaſt of Africa to the Eaſt Indies, "ORG 


the time that Egypt was a province of the Roman empire. 

This work was firſt edited from the preſs of Froben at Baſle, 
in 1533, with a prefatory epiſtle by Gelenius; but from what 
manuſeript I have never been able to diſcover; neither is it known 
whether any manuſcript of it is now in exiſtence, The edition 
of Stuckius at Zurich, in 1 775 and Hudſon i in 1698, at Oxford, 
are both from the printed copy, which is notorio uſly incorrect, 


| and their emendations remove few of the material difficulties * - 


beſides theſe, there is a tranſlation in the colle&ion of 3 
faithful indeed, as all his tranſlations are, but without any attempt 


b. amend the text, or any comment to explain it; he has prefixed 


a diſcourſe however of conſiderable merit and much learning, 
_ I have made uſe of wherever it could be of ſervice, as I 


| haye alſo of the commentaries of Stuckius, Hudſon, | and Dod well; 


but. the author with whom I am moſt 3 in nan upon the whole, 


ate p- 9. nd 5 Oninc in TTY 
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is Voſſius, who in his edition of Pomponius Mela has touched upon 
ſome of theſe points, and I wiſh we had the ground of his opinion 
in detail. | 
The Erythrean Sea is an appellation given in the age bf the 
author to the whole expanſe of ocean reaching from the coaſt of 
Africa to the utmoſt boundary of ancient knowledge on the eaſt; 
an appellation, in all appearance, deduced from their entrance 
into it by the ſtraits of the Red Sea, ſtyled Erythra* by the Greeks, 
. and not excluding the gulph of Perſia, to which the fabulous hiſtory 
of a king Erythras is more peculiarly appropriate. 
Who the author Was, 18 by no means evident, but certainly not 
Arrian of Nicomedia, who wrote the hiſtory of Alexander, whoſe 
writings have been the ſubject of my meditations for many years, 
and whoſe name I ſhould have been happy to prefix to the preſent 
work; HE was a man of eminence by birth, rank, talents, and 
education, while the author before us has none of theſe qualities to 
boaſt; but veracity is a recommendation which will compenſate 
for deficiency i in any other reſpect: this praiſe i is indiſputably his 
due, and to diſplay this in all its parts 1 the principal merit of the - 
commentary I have undertaken, | a, om! 
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2 We ate warned againſt the connection of 
Erythra with Erythrean by Agatharchides, 
p. 4. Geog. Min. Hudſon, 9daurr 4 Eevbears, 


little credit to Agatharchides for this intel- 


ligence. See note, ibid ; both agree in ſup- 
poſing Edom, Red, to be the true etymology, 


the ſea of Laon, or — the Idumean Sea. 


nnn FREY it is not 6 from he colony 
of the {el for it is not red, 20 U 420 vd x- 


fn ros Thy 41208 2 WS (* yet 815 
he fays, ſignifies the Red Sea; Sl Egubea, | 
the ſea of, Erythras, i is the ocean which takes 
its name from King Erythra, according to the 
Perſian account. ' Salmaſius and Hudſon give 


izvben); this is well known,-but it ought to he 
remembered that Im Suph, of the Hebrews i ig 


the weedy ſea ; and 2.006 aſſerts, that Sufo d 
is. a name . ſtill applied to a weed) ern ſea pled 


for dyeing red ; this is probably indeed not 


the ſource of the etymology, but it is Lg un- 


worthy of n notice. 
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Arrian of Nicomedia has left us the Paraplüs of Nearchus, and 
ws Pealpltis of the Euxine Sea, and was a name of celebrity to 
the early editors of Greek manuſcripts, long before the work now 
under coat was known; it is not impoſſible, therefore, 
if the Periplis-of the . Erythrean * Was found anonymous, that 
it was attributed to an author whoſe name on ſimilar ſubjects Was 


familiar. But if Arrian be the real name of the author now under 


contemplation, and not ſictitious, he appears from internal evidence 


to have been a Greek, a native of Egypt, or a reſident in that 


country, and a merchant of Alexandria: he manifeſtly failed on 


board the fleet from Egypt, as far as the gulph of Cambay, if not 


farther; and, from circutnſtances that will appear hereafter, is 
prior to Arrian of Nicomedia by little leſs; than a century. His 
work has long been appreciated. by geographers, and is worthy of 
high eſtimation as far as the author can be ſuppoſed Penig t to 
have viſited the countries he deſcribes; ſome ſcattered hghts alſo 
occur even in regard to the moſt diſtant regions of the eaſt, vebich 
are- n as mm the firſt dawn of nen e 
0 ſubject. e 14 2 Banu, 3 5 
Of this winks no 4 i ge W 1 be formed = a ee ; 


but a compariſon ' of its contents with the knowledge of India, 


which we have obtained ſince Gama burſt che barrier of diſcovery, 
cannot but be acceptable to thoſe who walue e geography as a _ 
or delight in it as a picture of the worldeqqJNe.. 


The Periplüs itſelf is divided into two diſtinct tte, ne com- 


aheseisg the [coaſt of Africa from Myos Hormus to Rhaptaz 
the other, —— the ſame point, includes the eoaſt of 


au, d 8 Sea. NG an the occan; and, then | 
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paſſing over to Guzerat runs down the coaſt of Malabar to Ceylon. 
Tt is the firſt part, containing the account of Africa, which I now 
preſent to the public; a work which, perhaps, I ought never to 


have undertaken, but which I hope to complete with the addition 


of the oriental part, 4if bleſſed with a continuance of life and 
health,) by devoting to this purpoſe the few intervals which can be 
ſpared from the more important duties in which I am engaged. The 
whole will be comprehended in four books; the firſt conſiſting of 
preliminary matter, and the other three allotted reſpectively to 
Africa, Arabia, and India, the three different countries which form 


the ſubje& matter of the Periplus itſelf. In the execution of this 


deſign I ſhall encroach but little on the ground already occupied 
by Doctor Robertſon ; but to Harris, and his learned editor Doctor 
Campbell, I have many obligations. I follow the ſame arrange- 
ment in my conſideration of the Greek authors, borrowing ſome- 
times from their materials, but never bound by their deciſions: 
where I am indebted I ſhall not be ſparing of my acknowledg- 
ments; and where I diſſent, ſufficient reaſons will be aſſigned. I 
could have wiſhed for the company of ſuch able guides farther 
on my journey; but I ſoon diverge from their track, and muſt 
explore my way like an Arab in the deſert, by a few flight marks 
which have eſcaped the ravages of time and the deſolation of 
war. . 3 
To a nation now miſtreſo of thoſe "RE "I territories which were 
known to Alexander only by report, and to the Greeks of Egypt | 
only by the intervention of a commerce reſtricted to the coaſt, it 


may be deemed an object of high curioſity. at leaſt, if not of 


r to trace back the origin and progreſs of diſcovery, and to : 
examine 
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examine the minute and accidental cauſes. which have ledꝭ to all our 
knowledge of the eaſt; cauſes, which have by ſlow and imperceptible- 
degrees weakened all the great powers of Aſia, which have diſſolved. 
the empires of Perſia and Hindoſtan, and have reduced the Othmans 
to a ſecondary rank; while Europe has ariſen paramount in arts 
and arms, and Britain is the ruling power in. India, from Ceylon 
to the Ganges: —a ſupremacy this, envied undoubtedly by our 
enemies, and reprobated by the advocates. of our enemies. An- 
quetil du Perron and Bernoulli“, exclaim at the injuſtice of our 
econqueſts; but who ever aſſerted that conqueſt was founded upon 
juſtice? The Portugueſe, the Hollanders, and che Freneh were all 
intruders upon the natives, to the extent of their ability, as well as 
the Britiſh. India in no age ſince the irruptions of the Tartars 
and Mahomedans has known any power, but the power of the 
ſword; and great as the uſurpation of che Europeans may have 
been, it was originally founded in neceſſity... It is not my wiſh to 
jaſtify the exceſs; but there are nations, with whom there can be no 
Intercourſe without a pledge for 'the ſecurity of the merchant. The 
Portugueſe, upon their firſt arrival at Calicut, could not trade but 
by force: it was in conſequence of this neceſſity, that all the 
Europeans demanded or extorted the liberty of erecting forts for 
_ their factories; and this privilege, once granted, led the way to every 
encroachment” "which enſued. I notice this, becauſe the-ſame danger 
produced the ſame effects from the beginning. It will appear from 
the Periplüs, that the Arabians in that age had fortified. their 
faRories on the: coaſt of: Africa, and the Nn Wee 
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mention the ſame precaution uſed in the ſame country by the Arabs 
in the age of Gama. From this ſlender origin all the conqueſts of 
the Europeans in India have taken their riſe,” till they have grown 
into a conſequence which it was impoſſible to foreſee, and which 
it is now impoſſible to control. No nation can abandon its con- 


queſts without ruin; for it is not only poſitive ſubtraction from 


one ſcale, but preponderaney aceumulated in the other. No power 
can be withdrawn from a ſingle province, but that it would be 
occupied by a rival upon the inſtant! Nothing remains but to 
moderate an evil which cannot be removed, and to regulate the 
government by the intereſts of the governed. This imports the con- 
querors as much as the conquered; for it is a maxim never to be 
forgotten, that the Portugueſe loſt by their avarice the empire they 
had acquired by their valour; but of this too much: — our preſent 
buſineſs is not with the reſult of diſcovery, but its origin. 

Voyages are now performed to the moſt diſtant regions of the 
world without any intervening diffieulties but the ordinary hazard 


of the ſea. In the ancient world the caſe was very different : a 


voyage from Theſſaly to the Phaſis was an atchievement which 
conſecrated the fame of the adventurers by a memorial in the 
Heavens, and the paſſage from the Mediterranean into the Atlantic 
Ocean was to the Phenicians a ſecret of Rieter "It 
The reality of the Argonautic expedition has been queſtioned; 
but if the primordial hiſtory of every nation but one is tinctured 
with the fabulous, and if from among the reſt a choice is neceſſary 
to be made, it muſt be allowed that the traditions of Greece are 
leſs inconſiſtent than thoſe of the more diſtant regions of the earth. 
Oriental learning is now employed in unravelling the mythology of 


9 | India, 
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Indi, and recommending it as containing the ſeeds of primeval 
| hiſtory ; but hitherto we have ſeen nothing that ſhould induce us 


to relinquiſh the authorities we have been uſed to reſpect, or to 
make us prefer the fables of the Hindoos or Guebres to the fables 


of the Greeks. Whatever difficulties may occur in the return of the 


Argonauts, their paſſage to Colchis is conſiſtent; it contains more real 
geography than has yet been diſcovered in any record of the Bramins 
or the Zendaveſta, and is truth itſelf, both geographical and hiſtorical 
when compared with the portentous expedition of Ram to Ceylon; it 
is from conſiderations of this ſort that we muſt ſtill refer our firſt. 
knowledge of India to Grecian ſources, rather than to any other; 
for whatever the contents of the Indian records may finally be 
found to have. preſerved, the firſt mention of India that we have is 
from Greece, and to the hiſtorians of Greece we muſt ſtill refer 
for the commencement of our inquiries ; their knowledge of the 
country was indeed imperfect, eyen in their lateſt accounts, but 
{till their very earlieſt ſhew that India had been heard of, or ſome 
country like India in the eaſt; a glimmeting towards day is diſ- 


coverable in Homer, Herodotus, . and Ctefias; obſcure indeed, as 


all knowledge of this ſort was, previous to Alexander, but yet 
ſufficient to prove chat India was always an W object; of curioſity 


and e 


HOMER. 


UI. Tus father of poetry is u navardlly- the firſt objett of our 
regard, bis writings contain the hiſtory, the Manners, and antiquities 


s See Mawrlce's Hiſtory of Hindotan "ol, ü. p. 243. 
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of his country; and though his information upon the point pro- 
poſed may be problematical, fill nothing that he has touched is 
unworthy of attention. When he conducts Neptune into. Ethiopia, 


he ſeems to place him in the centre between two nations both black, 


but both perfectly diſtinguiſhed from each other; and he adds, 
that they lived. at the oppolite A e of the world eaſt and 


weſt; let us then place the deity in Ethiopia above the CataraQts 


of Syens, and let a line be drawn eaft and weſt, at right angles 
with the Nile; will it not immediately appear that this line cuts 
the coaſt of Nigritia on the weſt, and the peninfula of India on the 
eaſt? and though it may be deemed” enthuſiaſm to aſſert, that 
Homer confidered theſe as his two extremities, and placed his. 
two Ethiopick nations in theſe tracts, which are their actual 
reſidence at preſent, till it is not too much to ſay, that the centre 
he has aſſumed is the moſt proper of all others, that the diſtant 
Ethiopians to the eaſt of it, are Indians, and to the weſt, Negroes. 
Theſe two ſpecies are perfectly diſtinguiſhed by their make, by their 
features, and above all by their hair ; whether Homer knew this. 
charaQteriſtick difference does not admit of proof, but that he 


© Otol & ix laigo dmrarrs © under the zodiack from eaſt to weſt, in- 
N Tord, 3 dowrexts mote © habit the Ethiopians black of colour,”* 
"Arriliw Ov, Taco d y xi Ni. The whole paſſage in Strabo, and the various 
"ANN 6 wir "Ardiona perexials Tn kde, reading of Ariſtarchus and Crates, are. well 
( Aibioras Toi xd de , toyarn 670 pdv, worth conſulting. Lib. i. P+ 30. 


"Os ey FvTowevs "Yregiovocs 3 K Geo.) Od. A. 19. f 7. xl) opangos 8 Me Taro Fares 786 "Adlionae 

See the note upon this paſſage in Pope's 1 oTs Tg "I92c nds rug TOUSTEC TO GW pag go; yae 

tranſlation of the Odyſſey, where he adduces AapXHN ia, To: Ide . ure, Strabo, 

with great propriety the teſtimony of Strabo, Lib. ii. P- 103. it is not probable that Homer: 

to prove that all thoſe nations were accounted knew India at all, certainly not as India, but 
d q | 


Ethiopians by the early Greeks, who lived as Ethiopia. 
upon the Southern Ocean from eaſt to weſt; 
and the authority of Ptolemy to ſhew, © that 
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knew they were of a ſeparate race is undeniable, and that he 


placed them eaſt and weſt at the extent of his knowledge, is an 


approximation to truth, and conſiſtent with their — aan 7 
at the- OE hour. | wing e eee I 


1 


u rRODO TUS 


IV. Tux diſüunction which Homer has not mas 18 * firſt 
circumſtance that occurred to Her6dotus ; he mentions the eaſtern 
Ethiopians conſidered as Indians, and differing from thoſe of 
Africa expreſsly by the characteriſtick of long hair, as oppoſed 
to the woolly head of the Cafre. We may collect alſo, with the 
aſſiſtance of a little imagination, the diſtin notice of three ſorts 


of natives, which correſpond. in ſome degree with the different 
ſpecies which have inhabited this country in all ages. The Padei 


on the north, who ate a ſavage people reſembling the tribes which 
are ſtill found in the northern mountains, mixed with Tartars 
perhaps, and approaching to their manners; a ſecond: race living 
far to the ſouth, not ſubject to the Perſian empire, and who 
abſtain from all animal * under this nee we Plainly.. 


9 Lib. vil. p- 541. 57 Pads! 3 is . I cannot ſuppoſe wo 
2 If the fituation of the Padèi were aſcer- Herbdotus had received any report of che 
tained we might inquire about the manners nations north of the Himmalu Mountains, 
attributed to them by the hiſtorian; but he or elſe I ſhould offer a conjecture to the Ori. 
mentions only ſome tribes that live upon the entaliſts, whether Padèi, converted into Pudèei, 
marſhes formed by the river {that is, probabſy might not allude to Budtan; for a and u 


the Indus), and then the Padèi to the eaſt of are convertible, as is evident i in Multan, which. 1 
theſe; this places them on the north of India: is only another form of reading Multan for 


as to all appearance the marſhes noticed are Mal- tan or Malliſtan, the ny of the * 
thole forme; by che mins in the Pacjeab, but * anne, 5 
how far eaſt beyond this province we are to fix ; 
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diſcover the real Hindoos; and a third inhabiting Factyia and 
Caſpatyrus, who reſemble the Bactrians in their manners, dreſs, 
and arms, who are ſubject to Perſia, and pay their tribute in 
gold; theſe, whether we can diſcover Caſpatyrus or not, are 
evidently the ſame as thoſe tribes which inhabit at the ſources 
weſt of the Indus; who never were Hindoos, but poſſeſs a wild 
mountainous country, where their faſtneſſes qualify them for a 
predatory life, and where they were equally formidable to Alex- 
ander, to Timour, and Nadir Shah“; they reſemble to this day the 
Bactrians, as much as in the time of Herodotus, or rather the 
Agwhans in their neighbourhood ; and are as brave as the one, 
and as ferocious as the other. Theſe tribes it is more neceſſary to 
mark, becauſe it will prove that the Perſians never were maſters 
of India properly ſo called, but of that country only which is at 
the ſource of the Indus. Whether they penetrated beyond the main 
ſtream, that is the Indus or the Attock itſelf, muſt be left in doubt; 
but Pactyia, according to major Rennell, is Peukeli; and if 
Caſpatyrus be the ſame as the Cafpira of Ptölemy, there is ſome 


ground for ſuppoſing that city correſpondent to Multan. Should 


theſe conjectures be confirmed by future inquiry, it would prove 
that the Perſians did paſs the Attock, and were really maſters of the 
Panjeab and Multan; and the tribute which they received, equal 


to half the revenues of the empire, affords ſome reaſon for ſup- 


poſing this to be the fact. Much depends upon the iſſue of this 
inquiry, becauſe the Attock, or forbidden river, has been the weſtern, 


boundary of Baden. in. all Be ; If the Perſians . it, India 


12 Nadir was glad to e an theſe tides to. let him = unmoleſed with the 
plunder of the unhappy Mahomed Shak... e | hoes 
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was tributary to them; if they did not, the tribes weſt of the 
Attock only were ſubjected, and they were never Hindoos, however 


eſteemed ſo by the Perſians. Another circumſtance. dependent on 
this inquiry, is the voyage of Scylax, faid to have com menced from 


Pactyia and Caſpatyrus, and to have terminated in the Gulph of 
Arabia. There are two inconſiſtencies in the report of chis voyage 


by Herodotus; the firſt, that he mentions the courſe of the Indus 


to the eaſt?, which is in reality to the ſouth-weſt: the | ſecond; 
that he ſuppoſes Darius to have made uſe of the diſcoveries of 


Scylax for the invaſion of India. Now if Darius was maſter of the 
Attock, Peukeli, and Multan, he wanted no information concern- 
ing the entrance inte India, for this has been the route of every 
conqueror; or if he obtained any intelligence from Scylax it is 


certain that neither he, nor his ſucceſſors ever availed themſelves 


of it, for any naval expedition. The Perſians were never a mari- 
time people. Hiſtory no where ſpeaks of a Perſian fleet in the 
Indian ocean, or even in the Gulph* of Perſia; and in the Me- 
diterranean, their ſea forces always conſiſted of. eben, Cyprians, 
or Egyptians. 

Far is it from my with ane, to Aſeredit any hifforical fact 


e on the Shimon. of ſuch a writer as. Hezpdotus 1 but there 


- 


25 See Hyde Rel Vet. Perus ep xxili, RMA; bak it Thave never — Able to dee 


who is half diſpoſed to make Scylax navigate. that the Perſian Darius of the Greeks, or his. 


the Ganges on account of its eaſtern direQion. father Hyſtaſpes, can be identified with the 


He heſitates only becauſe Scylax muſt have Bactrian Guſhtaſp of the Zende or Oriental 
returned to the north again from C. Comorin writers; and 1 {2s Richardſon in the preface . 


to ſurvey the months of the Indus. See Wellel- to his Perſian Dictionary 


aſſigns no real an- 


ing ch Herod. lib. iv. p. 300. note 34. tiquity to the Zende of Anquetil du Perron. 


FHyſtaſpes father of Darius is the Gulh- I ſpeak of a navy, not ſhips for trade. 


taſp of the Zendaveſta, and king of Balk or 
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14 PRELIMINARY DISQUISITIONS. 
are inſuperable difficulties in admitting this voyage of Seylax, 


or that of the Phenicians round the continent of Africa; the greateſt 
of all is, that no conſequences accrued from either. That Herodotus, 
received the account of both from Perſians or Egyptians, is un- 


deniable; that they were performed is a very different conſideration. 
1 do not dwell upon the fabulous part of his account of India; 
becauſe even his fables have a foundation in fact“; but I cannot 
believe from the ſtate of navigation in that age, that Scylax could 


perform a voyage round Arabia, from which the bravelt officers 


of Alexander ſhrunk; or that men who had explored the deſert 
coaſt of Gadroſia, ſhould be leſs daring than an unexperienced 
native of Caryanda. They returned with amazement from the 
ſight of Muſſendon and Ras-al-had, while Scylax ſucceeded without 
a difficulty upon record. But the obſtacles to ſuch a voyage are 
numerous, firſt, whether Pactyia be Peukeli, and Caſpatyrus, Mul- 
tan: ſecondly, if Darius were maſter of Multan, whether he could 
ſend a ſhip, or a fleet, down the Indus to the ſea, through tribes 


15 What the fable is of the ants which 
turned up gold, and the manner of collecting 
it by the natives, I cannot determine; but it 
is poſſible, that as our knowledge of India 
increaſes, it will be traced to its ſource; and 
one thing is certain, that it is a tale exiſting 
from the time of Herodotus to. the age of 
De Thou; it is countenanced likewiſe in the 


Letters of Buſbequius, who ſaw one of theſe 


ants [ſkins] ſent as a preſent from the king. of 


Perka to the Porte. See. Larcher, tom. iii. 
p. 339. Another fable, totally diſſonant to 


the ordinary manners of the Hindoos, 8 ſhall 


2 "Ide ra x Hur y barns tis KATA TE? 


} 


Tay wedCarwr, lib. ili. 248. quod populo uni- 
verſo nequaquam objiciendum eſt, ſed originem 
ducit ex illo ſpurciſſimo commercio fœminarum 
prolis deſiderio laborantium, cum Hylobiis et 


Heautontimoreumenis. I can, upon firhilar” 


principles, account for the greateſt part of the 
fables imputed to Megaſthenes, Daimachus, 


Onesicritus. Lt. Wilford explains. Ctèſias's 
fable of the Martichora. 


Not all indeed, for his voyage of . © KA 
cules to Scythia is mere mythology. 1 do not 


uſe this to diſcredit; the voyage of Scylax.z my 


5 object is to mark fable as fable, and to ſelect 
give in the words of the hiſtorian, Mig N ure. 


the truths mixed with it for Aten bee 
Herod. lib. in. 1 263. ed, Well... 


where 


LEY 
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where Alekander fought! his way at every. fleps thirdly," whether 
Seylax had any knowledge of the Indian Ocean, the coaſt, or the 
monſoon: fourthly, if the coaſt of Gadröſia were friendly, which 
is doubtful, whether: he could proceed along the coaſt of Arabia, 
be hoſtile from port to port. Theſe and a variety of 

ether difficulties”, which Nearchus experienced, from famine, 
from want of water, from the built of his veſſels, and from the 
manners as hs akin, muſt induee an eee in enn to 


of Herodotus. 


CTESIAS- 


V. Next + to Herddotus, at the diſtance of ite more than' 1 ixty 
years, ſucceeds Ctèſias. He reſided a conſiderable time in the court 
of Perſia, and was phyſician to Artaxerxes Mnemon. What oppor- 
tunities he had of obtaining a knowledge ef India muſt have been 
accidental, as his fables are almoſt proverbial, and his truths very 
few; his abbreviator Photius, from whoſe extracts only we have 


i That there was ſuch a 105 as n 
that he was in India, and that his account of 
that country was extant, appears from Ariſ- 


totle's Politicks, lib. vii. in Dr. Gillies's tranſſa tres 
tion, book iv. p. 240. Flearn likewiſe from Lar · 


cher, that the Baron de Sainte Croix defends * 
the work which now bears the name of Seylaz 
as genuine, in a diſſertation read before the 
Academy of Inſeriptions; but I know not whe· 
ther that diſſertation be publiſned. See Lar- 
cher's Herod. tom. iii. p. 407. I have one ob- 


jection to its authenticity, which is his mention 
af Dardanus, Rheteum, and Ilium in the Troad, + 


p. 35. for rt is great doubt whithe Rhes 
teum was in exiſtence in the time of the real 
Seylax ; and of . pe __ b in the 
tiſe now extant. 
9 Strabo- ſays, Pofidonius diſbelieved this 
whole hiſtory of Scylax, though he believed 
the voyage of Eudoxus, lib. ii p. 100. The 
fact is, there were ſo many of theſe voyages 
pretended, and ſo eur, es chat the beſt 
judges did not᷑ know what to believe; Strabo 
believed nothing of ae el - 
Africa. * ooo bp. W | 


* 


R 
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an account of his works, ſeems to have paſſed over all that he ſaid 
of Indian manners; and to have - preſerved only his tales of the 


marvellous. The editor“, however, is very deſirous of preſerving 
the credit of his author, and that part of the work which relates to 
Perſia is worthy of the eſtimation he aſſigns it; but we are not 


bound to admit his fable of the martichora, his pygmies, his men 


with the heads of dogs and feet reverſed, his griffins and his four- 


footed birds as big as wolves. — Theſe fictions of imagination 


indeed are ſtill repreſented on the walls of the Pagodas ; they are 


ſymbols of mythology, which the Bramins pointed out to 2250 


early viſitors of India, and became hiſtory by tranſmiſſion. 

The few particulars appropriate to India, and conſiſtent with, - 
truth, obtained by. Ctefias*',.. are almoſt confined to ſomething 
reſembling a deſcription of the cochineal plant, the fly, and the 


beautiful tint obtained from it, 


20 Ctefias 48 there is a pool which 4 18 
annually filled with liquid gold; that an hun- 
dred meaſures (noxom) of this are collected, 
each meaſure weighing a talent; at the bot - 


tom of this pool is found iron, and of this 


iron he had two ſwords, one preſented to him 
by the king, and the other by Parysatis the 


with a genuine picture of the 


poſe, may be believed, but that theſe Lords 
muſt be wrought of metal from the golden 
fountain, or that they had this effect, is a dif- 
ferent conſideration; the words are, g i%7 
auT0y rab d Ono: RAe Ne rotor Why 
does Weſſeling tell me to believe this? nay I 
would have believed i it, if he had not aſſerted 


king's mother, The property of theſe ſwords- the ſucceſs of the experiment, but only that 


was, that when Gxed i in the ground they averted 


clouds, hail, and tempeſts; he ſaw the king 
make the experiment, and it ſucceeded. 

"Now vhatever a traveller Jays he ſaw wich 
his own eyes, (unleſs there are other reaſons - 
for doubting: his veracity,) is deſerving of 


credit, but when he ſees things that imply. - 


an impoſſibility, all faith is at an end. That 
there was ſome ſuperſtitious practice in Perſia 


A fixing ſwords in the ground for this pur- 


the king tried it. Perhaps ſome i ingenious 
modern may hereafter quote Tenriigwy arergõnae, 
to prove that iron was known to be a con- 
ductor in that age, and that electricity Was 
concerned in this experiment. See p. 5 t, 
Welſeling's ed; of Herod : and Ctẽſias. 

21 Some other circumſtances cd. * 
Ctehias may be collected from Diodorus, but 
5 have n es to his own work. 
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i 280 the parrot; the two animals he had doubtleſs ſeen 
in Perſia, and flowered cottons emblazoned with the glowing 
colours of the modern chintz, were probably as much coveted by 
the fair Perſians in the Harams of Suſa and en as Tu ſtill 
are by the ladies of our own country. | 

Cteſias is contemporary with — and RF is prior 
to Alexander by about ſeventy years; during all which period, 
little intelligence concerning India was brought into Greece; and 
if the Macedonian conqueſts had not penetrated beyond the Indus, 
it does not appear what other means might have occurred of 


diſpelling the cloud of nn in which the eaſtern world was 


enveloped. . 5 
The Macedonians, as It has been ſhewn in a 1 work, 


en a knowledge both of the Indus and the Ganges; they 


heard that the ſeat of empire was, where it always has been, on 
the Ganges, or the Jumna. They acquired intelligence of all 
the grand and leading features of Indian manners, policy, and 
religion: they diſcovered all this by penetrating through countries 
where poſſibly no Greek had previouſly ſet his foot; and they 
explored the paſſage by ſea, which firſt opened the commercial 


intercourſe with India to the Greeks and Romans, through the 
medium of Egypt and the Red Sea; and r to the ee, by 
the Cape of Good 8 


It matters not that the title of fabuliſts is ; conferred upon Mega. 


thenes, Nearchus, and Onesicritus, by the ancients ; they publiſhed 
more truths than falſchoods, and many of their imputed falſehoods 


are daily becoming truths, as our knowledge of the country 13 


ien The progreſs of information from this origin is materi- 
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ally connected with the object we have propoſed, and it cannot be 
deemed ſuperfluous to purſue it through the. chain of authors, 
who maintain the connection till the diſcovery of the paſſage acroſs 
the ocean by means of the monſoon. 

Megaſthenes and Daimachus“ had been ſent as embaſſadors from: 
the kings of Syria to Sandrocottus and his ſucceſſor Allitrochades ; 
the capital of India was in that age at Palib6thra, the ſituation of | 
which, ſo long diſputed, is finally fixed, by Sir William Jones, at 
the junction of the Saone and the Ganges. Theſe- embaſſadors, 
therefore, were reſident at a court in'the very heart of India, and 
it is to Megaſthenes in particular that the Greeks are indebted 
for the beſt account of that country. But what is moſt peculiarly 
remarkable is, that the fables of Cteſias were ſtill retained in his 
work; the Cynoccphahl, the Pigmies, and ſimilar fables were till 
aſſerted as truths. It is for this reaſon that Strabo ** prefers the 
teſtimony of Eratoſthenes and Patrocles, though Eratoſthenes was 
reſident at Alexandria, and never viſited India at all; and though 
Patrocles never ſaw any part of that country beyond the Panjeab, 
ſtill their intelligence he thinks is preferable, becauſe Eratoſthenes 
had the command of all the information treaſured in the library 
of Alexandria; and Patrocles was poſſeſſed of the materials which 
were collected by Alexander himſelf, and which had been com- 
municated to him by Xeno the keeper of the archives. 

It is inconceivable how men could live and negotiate in a camp 
on the Ganges, and bring home impoſſibilities as truth ; how 


* Bruce ſays, Megaſthenes aid Denis, which milled him; he is not in the habit of 


from Ptolemy king of Egypt, vol. i. p. 461. citing his authorities. | 
This ſeems as if he followed French authority, Lib. ii. in initio, p. 70. 


Mee benes 
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Megaſthenes could report that the Hindoos had no uſe of letters“, 
when Nearchus had previouſly noticed the beautiful appearance 
of their writing, and the elegance of character, which we ſtill 
diſcover in the Shanſkreet **; but the fabulous accounts of Ctèſias 
were repeated by Megaſthenes, profeſſedly from the authority of 
the Bramins; and whatever reaſon we have to complain of his 
judgment or diſcretion, we ought to acknowledge our obligations 
to him as the firſt author who ſpoke with preciſion of Indian man- 
ners, or gave a true idea of the people. 

It is not poſſible to enter into the particulars of all that we derive 
from this author, but the whole account of India, collected in the 
fifteenth hook of Strabo, and the introduction to the eighth book 
of Arrian, may juſtly be attributed to him as the principal ſource 
of information. His picture is, in fact, a faithful repreſentation 
of the Indian character and Indian manners; and modern obſerva- 
tion contributes to eſtabliſh the extent of his intelligence, and the 
fidelity of his report. 

This ſource of intelligence, commencing with Alexander and 
concluding with Megaſthenes and Daimachus, may be claſſed under 
the title of Macedonian, as derived from Alexander and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, and ſuch knowledge of the country as could be acquired 
by a haſty invaſion, by the inſpection of travellers and embaſſadors, 
1 Tf the de down the Tus; the Macedonians ſeem to have 


2: OR Strobe. lib. xv. p. 709. an zigatation » be mee « or Sende, is the Rh of 
on Megaſthenes, which the good father Paolino writing this word, which has prevailed among 
is very unwilling ſhould attach to him. See our Engliſh writers. I always prefer the moſt 
his Diſſertation De veteribus Indis, in anſwer popular, but Paolino writes Sams Crda, lingua 
to Auguſtinus Georgiue, abap gow Tibor perfeQa, p. 258. or Krda = ane — 
en hw S ; mul, coëval with creation. 
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attained with ſingular attention, and, notwithſtanding particular 
errors, to have conveyed into Europe with much greater accuracy 
than might have been expected. 

The voyage of Nearchus opened the paſſage into India by ſea, 
and obviated the difficulties of penetrating into the eaſt by land, 
which had previouſly. been. an inſurmountable barrier to knowledge. 
and communication, But it is to Onesicritus e trace the firſt 
mention of Tapröbana, or Ceylon, and what is extraordinary, 
the dimenſions he has aſſigned to it, are more conformable to. 
truth *”, than Ptolemy had acquired four hundred years later, 
and at a time when it was viſited annually. by the fleets from 
Egypt; but on this ſubject mare. ens ſaid ind proper place. 
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VI. The mention of Ceylon naturally introduces us to the voyage 


of Iambulus**, becauſe, fabulous 


. 25 To Onesicritus only, if we follow Strabo 


or Pliny, vi. 24. who, he ſays, mentions ele- 
phants there larger and more fit for war than 
elſewhere, a truth to this day. Megaſthenes 


notices a river, gold and pearls, and that the 
Eratoſthenes 


people are called Paleogoni. 
ſeems to have enlarged upon the ſize given 


it by Onesicritus, for inſtead of 625 miles, 
he ſays it is 875 miles long, 625 broad. In 
Pliny's age the north eaſtern ſide was grown 


to 1250 miles, and the error was always on 
che inereaſe till the time of Ptolemy. Pliny 
adds, that Rachia [Rajah] was the head of 


the embaſſy to Rome, and that Rachia's fa- 
One incidental 


ther had viſited the Seres. 
circumſtance ſeems to mark Arabian inter- 


courſe previous to the voyage of Annius Plo- 
camus's freed man. Regi, cultum Liberi Pa- 


as his rn it is ſtill moſt 


tris, exteris, akon. the king. l 
| Bacchus, the people on the coaſt followed the 


rites of the Arabiant. The king wore the. 
garment of India, the people (on the coaſt) 
that of the Aratians, He adds alſo, that Her- 
cules was worſhipped, that is, Bali, the In- 
dian Hercules. Whence both Paleogoni, and 
Paltfimoondus: - This, however, ought riot 
to be aſſerted eas giving due weight to 
Paolino, who derives Palèſimoondus from Pa- 
raſhri mandala, the kingdom of Pai nw * 
Paraſhri is the Iudian Bacehus. 5 
27 He makes it 625 miles, without men 
tioning length or breadth; it is in reality near 
280 miles long, and 138 broad; but Pto- 
lemy extends it to more than 966 miles from 
north to ſouth, 759 from weſt to eaſt. 
28 See Harris, vol. i. 383. and Ramuſio. 
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probably founded on e and becauſe Diodbrus 1 has ranked "it 
as hiſtory. 4 


Lucian e formed a bea - whit: libs: he claſſed 
him with thh writers of fiction; for his account of the Fortunate 
Hands and of Ceylon ſtand almoſt on the ſame ground; the cir- 
cumference of the Iſland he ſeems to give at five thouſand ſtadia 
from Onesicritus, and the navigation acroſs the ocean from Ethiopia 
he derived from the general knowledge that this voyage had been 
performed, or imputed, from a very early age; his departure from 
Ceylon to the Ganges, his arrival at Palib6thra, and his intercourſe 
with the king, who was an admirer“ of the Greeks, may be 
referred to | Megaſthenes and Daimachus, while his fictions of im- 
poſſibilities are all his own. Notwithſtanding all this there are ſome 


alluſions to characteriſtiek truths, which though they do not beſpeak 


the teſtimony of an eye- witneſs, prove that ſome knowledge of 
the iſland had reached Egypt, and this at a time previous to the 
diſcovery of the monſoon; for Iambülus muſt be antecedent to. 
Micra. and Dioddrus i 1s. contemporary with Auguſtus. It is this 


25 Li de vera hiſtoria, i i. cap. Þ dar randy: i is hard to determine) af * the 
% dra 2d D R250  pereg G ATTN J N ops title of di. and this term is ſtill found 
ov/l; 711 babe u An in ap. ii. wy. inſcribed in Greek letters upon the coins of 
Diod. the ſirſt uſurpers of the Parthian dynaſty. - See 

36. Gin though Gros be g in this Bayer. p. 105, It ſeems, therefore, highly pro- 
word to raiſe admiration in general, but at the bable, that the inventor of this tale of Iam- 


ſtrangeneſs of the circumſtance, how a king of bülus knew that ſome of the eaſtern poten- 


Paliböthra ſhould know enough of Greeks to tates were ſtyled. lovers of the Greeks ; aud be 
be fond of the nation: there is ſlill a ſecret has ignorantly applied this title to a ſovereign 


alluſion of much curioſity, which is this; the of India, which appertained properly to thoſe- 


native chieſs who raiſed themſelves to inde - only who reigned in the north of Perſia. This 


pendence: on the ruins of Syrian monarchy, ſcems an additional proof of the impoſture 
(whether from the number of Grecks in the the author knew a curious piece of ſecret- 


fingle 
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fingle circumſtance that makes it requifite to notice ſuch an author, 
The truths alluded to are, I. The ſtature of the natives, and the 
flexibility of their joints. II. The length of their ears, bored and 
pendent. III. The perpetual verdure of the trees. IV. The attach- 
ment of the natives to aſtronomy. V. Their worſhip of the 
elements, and particularly the ſun and moon. VI. Their cotton 
garments. VII. The cuſtom of many men having one wife in 
common, and the children being entitled to the protection of the 
partnerſhip. (This practice is ſaid by Paolino“ to exiſt ſtill on the 
coaſt of Ceylon, and is apparently conformable to the manners of che 
Nayres on the continent.) VIII. Equality of day and night. IX. 
The Calamus or Maiz. And it is ſubmitted to future inquiry, whether 
the particulars of the alphabet may not have ſome alluſion to truth; 
for he ſays, the characters are originally only ſeven, but by four 
varying forms or combinations they become twenty-eight. 

The chief reaſon to induce a belief, that Iambülus never really 
viſited Ceylon, is, that he ſhould aſſert he was there ſeven years, 
and yet that he ſhould not mention the production of cinnamon. 
There is no, one circumſtance that a Greek would have noticed 
with more oftentation than a diſcovery of the coaſt where this 
ſpice grew; but Iambalus, like the reſt of his countrymen, if he 
knew the produce, adjudged it to Arabia, and never thought of this 
leading truth, as a ſanQion to the conſtruction of his fable; he is 
deſcribed by Diodorus as the ſon of a merchant, and a Arche 
himſelf, but poſſeſſed of a liberal education. In trading to Arahia. | 


3: Paolino was a Romiſh miſſionary in Tra- e on n claſſical queſtions, but Rill i it is a 
vencore, for thirteen or fourteen years; his learned and inſtructive work, p. 378. 
work was e at Rome: he is ſometimes 


3 


* 


for 
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for ſpices, he was taken priſoner and reduced to ſlavery ; he was 
carried off from Arabia by the Ethiopians, and by them committed 
to the ocean, to be driven wherever the winds might carry him; and 
in this caſe his reaching Ceylon would be the leaſt improbable” part 
of his narrative. No means occur to ſettle the date of this hiſtory, 
but the alluſion to known -truths makes it curious, even if it be a 
novel. Theſe truths could have been obtained only from report in 
the age of Diodorus**, and the wonder 1s, that it contains a cir- 
eumſtance dependent on the monſoon, of which Dioddrus was 
himſelf ignorant, and which was not known to the Greeks and 
Romans till near a century later. I dare not claim it as a proof, that 
the Arabians ſailed by the monſoon at this time, but the ſcene is- 
laid in Arabia, and the paſſage is made from the coaſt of Africa, 
as that of the Arabians really was; and it is natural to conclude, 
that the Arabians did really fail to Ceylon in that age, though the 
Greeks and Romans did not. The embaſſy from Pandion to 
Auguſtus cannot be a fiction, and the embafſadors muſt have failed 
from India, either on board Arabian ſhips, which frequented their 
harbours, or in Indian veſſels which followed the ſame courſe. All 
this is previous to Hippalus, and the whole taken together is a 


2 P. Luigi Maria de Geſu, a Carmelite, 

aſterwards Bp. of Uſula, and Apoftolick 
Vicar of the eoaſt of Malabar, coming round 
Cape Comorin in a-native veſſel, was carried 
over to the Maldives, and thence to the coaſt of 
Africa. Paolin. p. 83. Annius Plocamus 
was carried in a contrary direction from 


Arabia to Ceylon; and in fact, whenever a 


veſſel, on either coaſt, is by accident forced 
out of the limit of the land and ſea breeze, 


ſhe will be caught by the monſoon, and carried 
over to the oppoſite continent. To aceidents 
of this fort we may impute a very early dif. 
covery of the monſoons by Arabians or Ethio- 
pians, long before Hippalus imparted it to the 


Greeks and Romans. 


33 Harris or Dr. Campbell are my precurſors 
in this examination of Tambfilus and Aga- 
tharchides. They gave credit to Iambülus. I 
here give the reaſons for my diſſent. | 


confirmation | 
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confirmation of an Arabian navigation previous to that from Egypt. 


That a novel ſhould contain hiſtorical facts and truths is natural, 


and will not be denied by thoſe who are acquainted with Helio- 


dorus. Many Ethiopick cuſtoms“ are noticed in that work, which 


are true to this day. After all, the novel of Iambülus is not fo 


ſurprizing in itſelf, as its exiſtence in the page of Diodorus. 


AGATHARCHIDES. 


3 


VII. AGATHARCHIDES”, the next object of our conſideration, is 
an author of far different eſtimation; he was preſident of the Alex- 
andrian library, and is always mentioned with reſpect by Strabo, 
Pliny, and Diodôrus“. His work on the Erythrean or Red Sea, is 


| preſerved in an extract of Photius, and copied almoſt in the ſame 


terms, but not without intermixture ”, by Dioddrus. Diodorus 
indeed profeſſes to derive his information from the royal commen- 
taries, and original viſitors of the countries he deſcribes ; but 


that he copies Agatharchides is evident, by a compariſon of this 


part of his work with the extract of Photius; or, perhaps, con- 


34 The Nagareet drums, ſo often noticed by 


Bruce, are diſcoverable in this work. | 
35 It is with much regret that I confeſs my 
negle& of this author, from whom I might 


have corroborated many circumſtances in the 


voyage of Nearchus. _ A curſory peruſal had 
induced me to view his errors in too ſtrong a 
light ; if juſtice be done to him on the preſent 
review, it is no more than he merits. 

35 Diodorus ſpeaks of Agatharchides and 
Artemidorus, as the only authors who have 
written truth concerning Egypt and Ethiopia, w 
Sas Ill, 181, 


37 In confirmation of this aſſertion, we may 
mention a paſſage, lib. iii. p. 208. Diod. where 
an alluſion is evidently made to the ſeparation 
of the waters of the Red Sea, as recorded by 
Moſes ; it is received in this ſenſe by Grotius, 
Bochart, and Weſſeling; ; and if this was in 


Agatharchides, it could hardly have been 


omitted by Photius, a chriſtian biſhop: if it 
was not in Agatharchides, it is plain that 
Diodorus Joined other authorities to his. 
This is given as a Nen = it is of 

weight. F 


1 
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ſidering Agatharchides as librarian, he conceived that his work was 
founded on the commentaries. or archives of the Alexandrian de- 
poſitory. Strabo®* likewiſe follows Agatharchides in almoſt all 
that relates to Ethiopia, the countries ſouth of Egypt, and the 
weſtern coaſt of Arabia, or rather, as Weſſeling has obſerved, with 
his uſual accuracy, both copy a 8 of n A who. is the 
copyiſt of Agatharcides. 

It is neceſſary to pay more attention to this author, as he is 
apparently the original ſource from whence all the hiſtorians drew, 
previous to the diſcovery of the monſoon; his work forms an 
epoch in the ſcience, and when Pliny comes to ſpeak of che diſ- 
coveries on the coaſt. of Malabar in his own age, and adds, that 
the names he mentions are new, and not to be found in previous 
writers; we ought to conſider him as ſpeaking of all thoſe, who had 
followed the authority of the Macedonians, or the ſchool of Alex- 
andria, of which, in this branch of Kere Eratoſthenes and 
Agatharchides were the leaders. | 

|  Eratoſthenes/ was librarian, of. Alexandals, Ada 3 "= 
getes I. and died at the age of eighty-one, 194, A. C. He was 
rather an aſtronomer and mathematician than a geographer, and is 
honoured with the title of ſurveyor of the earth“, as the firſt 
aſtronomer who meaſured a degree of a great circle, and drew the 


firſt parallel of latitude, the ſublime a on which all the 
ACCUSAOY: of the ſcience depends. 


- 38 Lib. xvi. p. 1 e 5 led in 9 reigu of an Latbyrus, anne 


20 Diod. lib. iii. p. 205. not. — &e, 169, A. C. 2 ChE doe 
but Strabo cites 52 p+ 769. „ eulogium in Pliny, lib. ii. C. 1 12. 
40 Id. 774. | 43 Hipparchus is later than Eratoſthenes; 


#* There are two Artemidorus 8 oof Epheſus. he is ſuppoſed to have lived to 129, A. C. 
See Hoffman in voce. This Artemidorus 
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It appears from Strabo and Pliny, that Eratoſthenes ſpeaks of 
Meroe, India, and the Thin; and of the latter as placed incorrectly 
in the more ancient maps; how this nation, which was the boundary 
of knowledge in the age of Ptolemy, (and which, if it does not 
intimate China, is at leaſt as diſtant as the golden Cherſoneſe of 


| Malacca,) found its way into charts more early than Eratoſthenes, 


will be conſidered in its proper place; but his knowledge of Meroe or 
Abyſfinia is derived from Dalion, Ariſtocreon, and Bion, who had 
been ſent by Philadelphus, or his ſucceſſors, into that country, or 
from Timoſthenes“, who ſailed down the coaſt of Africa as low 
as Cerne®, This information concerning India muſt be deduced 
from the Macedonians, but his information is confined on the 
fubje& of Oriental commerce; the ſpherical figure of the earth 
ſeems to be the grand truth he was deſirous to eſtabliſh, and his 
geographical inquiries were perhaps rather the baſis of a ſyſtem, | 
than a delineation of the habitable world. ebb 

Agatharchides, according to Blair, muſt, thongh younger, have 
been contemporary with Eratoſthenes ; he was a native of Cnidus 
in Caria, and flouriſhed 177, A. C. But Dodwell“ brings him 
down much lower, to 104, A. C. which can hardly be true, if 
Artemidorus“ copied his work, for the date of Artemidorus i is 


attributed to 104, A. C. alſo, the ſame "yu which Dodwell gives 
to Agatharchides. 


44 What credit Timofthenes 1 is du - See infra. 


pious, as Pliny mentions, that he makes the #5 Bruce ſays, in in the reign of Ptolemy TY. 


Red Sea only four days fail in length and two roo, A. C. but does not fay a word of the 
broad, if I underſtand the paſſage. Lib. vi. contents of his work, i. 467. 


. 33. 47 See Diod. iii. 181. Wellel, note, I 
i Sometines foppoſed to be Madagaſcar 
Theſe 


—— 
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© Theſe dates are of importanee, if we aſſume the work of Agathar- 
chides as an epoch, which in fact it ſeems to be, and the principal 
authority for the ſubſequent hiſtorians, previous to the diſcovery 


of Hippalus ; his work it is by no means neeeſſary to vindicate in 


all its parts, but it contains many peculiar truths“ confirmed by 
modern experience, and the firſt DINE charaQeriſiicks of __ 

ſinia that occur in hiſtory. 
Some of thele circumſtances, cn not conneded wich, the 
purpoſe before us, cannot: be fuperfiuous, as they contribute. to 
eſtabliſh the credit of the work; theſe are, I, The gold miges 
worked by the Ptolemies on the coaſt of the Red Sea; the procels; 
the ſufferings of the miners; the tools of copper found in them, 
ſuppoſed to have been uſed by the native Egyptians, prior to the 
Perſian conqueſt. II. In Merge, or Abyſſinia, the hunting of 
elephants, and hamſtringing them; the fleſh cut out of the animal 


alive i 


inſtance. Things are not falſe becauſe they 


are ſtrange, and an example occurs in this 


author, which ought to ſet raſh judgment on 
its guard. Agatharchides mentions the worm 


which is engendered in the legs, and is wound 


out by degrees · Plutarch ridicules the aſſer- PO 


tion, and ſays, it never has happened and 
never will. In our days every mariner in the 
Red Sea can vouch the truth of the fact; and 
if Plutarch had lived to be acquainted with 


our illuſtrious Bruce, he would have ſhewn 


him that he carried with him the marks and 
effects of this attack to the grave. See Teſti- 
monia. Agathar. De Rub. Mari. Hudſon, 
p. 1. * allo Dioddrus, lib. Bi. p. 199. 


5 
r 
1 
FY 
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III. The fy, deſcribed as the ſurge of the country in 


each Great dich is {aus in judging all | 


Dowd * 2 Sas r ene W 
writers who ſpeak of a country in the ſirſt 


mol u ame Amira rol; d meigar innfien, 


NN 
4 A very extraordinary fact, and ſimilar te 


what has happened j in our own age. Accord- 
ing to Col. Vallancy, inſtruments have been 


found in the mines in Ireland which he ſup- 
ſes to be Phenician and others have been 
found in the mines in Wales, which are. Cer» 


tainly Roman. 


8 Strabo alſo . the KerwPayor, r 
perhaps intimates caters of raw fleſh, and the 
exciſio fœæminarum, in à paſſage where he 


. 7 


ſeems to be copying Agatharchades or Arte- 


miderus. The original here does not ſpecify 


the fleſh from are oxen, but Wet. dee 
Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 771. 5 


E 2 dhe 


4 
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the ſame manner as by Bruce. IV. Something like the enſete tree of 
Bruce. V. Locuits deſcribed as food. VI. 'Troglodytes. VIE. 
The Cen, the camelopard, apes ** ſtrangely called ſphinxes*', 


the crocotta or hyena ; ſeveral other minute particulars might be 


enumerated, but not without a tincture of the fabulous. 

His account of the coaſt 1s our more nen concern; this 
commences at Arsinoè, or Suez, and goes down the weſtern . 
of the Red Sea to Ptolemais Theron “, it mentions Myos Hormus, 
but takes no notice of Berenice. The particulars of this navigation 
are very ſcanty, but {till one fact is ſubſtantiated, that the ordinary 
courſe of trade carried on, went no lower than Ptolemais, and was 
confined more eſpecially to the 1mportation of elephants. | 


Ptolemais is the Ras Ahehaz of d'Anville, the Ras Ageeg of 


Bruce, in latitude 18*. 10. and full three hundred and fifty miles 
ſhort of the ſtraits of Bab-el-Mandeb. A proof that whatever 
Ptolemy Philadelphus had diſcovered of the coaſt of Africa, it was 
now little viſited by the fleets from Egypt, but that there was ſome 
ſort of commerce is certain; Strabo cites Eratoſthenes to prove that 
the paſſage of the ſtraits was open, and Artemidorus, to ſhew the ex- 
tenſion of this commerce to the Southern Horn; of this there will be 


5? The ſphinxes are ſuppoſed to be apes by and without hair. Ad Plin. lib. vi. See 


Weſſeling, and from their tameneſs it is pro- 


bable. The crocotta I tranſlate hyena, be- 


cauſe it is ſaid to be between a wolf and a dog; - 


from the mention of its imitating the human 


voice, it may be the ſhackall. I cannot help 


noticing that the animals enumerated by the 
author are all named in the ſame manner on 
the celebrated Paleſtrine Moſaick. Hardouin 
thinks that the diſtinction of theſe ſphinxes 
from the common ape, was in the face, ſmooth 


the Krokotas on the Paleſtrine marble, which 
Jam not naturaliſt ſufficient to appropriate. 
32 So called from Ong, becauſe the ele- 


phants were here hunted aud taken; they are 
ſo ſtill according to Bruce, and below this 


cape, de la Rochette places the commence. 
ment of a vaſt foreſt, ſeen by all veſſels which 
keep t this coalt. 

53 18% 7". dela Rockette. 
Lib. xvi. p. 769. 


| frequent 
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frequent occaſion to ſpeak hereafter, neither ought it to be omitted, 
that perhaps Agatharchides knew the inclination of the African coaſt 


beyond the ſtraits, for he notices its curvature to the eaſt, [which 


terminates at Gardefan,] and which is apparently the boundary of 
his knowledge in this quarter; but our immediate buſineſs is with 


the coaſt between Myos Hormus and Ptolemais, and here. the firſt 


place mentioned is the Sinus Impurus®, which admits of identifica- 
tion. with. the Foul Bay of our modern charts, from the circum- 
ſtances mentioned by Strabo, who ſays, it is full of ſhoals and 
breakers, and expoled to violent winds, and that Berenice lies in 
the interior of the bay v. 


Below. this, Agatharchides, or his 3 afford little in- 


formation, for we are carried almoſt at once to two mountains, 
called the Bulls and Ptolemais 'Theron, without any intervening 


circumſtance but the danger of ſhoals, to which the elephant ſhips 
from Ptolemais are expoſed : of theſe ſhoals there are many about 
Suakem in de la Rochette, though Bruce denies the exiſtence of a 
ſingle one on the whole weſtern coaſt of the Red Sea. The geo- 
grapher, however, is more to be depended on than the traveller, 
as is proved by the misfortunes to which ſome of our Engliſh 
veſſels have been expoſed, which verify the aſſertions of Era- 


toſthenes, Artemidorus, and Agatharchides. | 


At Ptolemais the account cloles, as if there were no regular 
commerce below that point; but its exiſtence has been evinced by 


what is here ſaid, and will be farther confirmed from the Adulitick 


55 J am not certain whether this relates to prodigies beyond them. 
the coaſt within the gulph or without, but he s Karo axdbagre,” 
mentions the iſlands at the ſtraits and the 57 *By gu v8 rh xe Strabo, p. 770. 
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marble in its proper place; but the total ſilence of Agatharchides, 


in regard to Berenice, unleſs it be an omiſſion of his abbreviator, is 


ſtill more unaccountable; it appears, indeed, as if the caravan road. 
from Coptus to this place, was a much greater object of attention 
under the Roman government than under the Ptolemies. The 


accounts extant are all Roman; from Pliny, from the Itinerary, 


and from the Peutingerian tles; but the Greek authorities may 
have periſhed, and Strabo mentions two different ſtates of theſe 
roads; one from Coptus to Berenicè as it was firſt opened by 


Philadelphus, and another from Coptus to Myos Hormus, after it 


was furniſhed with wells and reſervoirs, and protected by a guard. 
Are we then to think that this, after being opened, was neglected 


again, when Agatharchides wrote? or are we to ſuppoſe that 
Berenice is comprehended in the mention of Myos Hormus *? for 
Berenice is no harbour **, but an open bay, and the ſhips which 


lade there, lie at Myos NY till their cargo is ready. However 


this may be, the account of Agatharchides returns again from 


Ptolemais to Myos Hormus, and then, after paſſing the gulph of 
Arsinoè, or Suez, crofles over to Phenicon® in the Elanitick Gulph, 


and runs down the coaſt of Arabia to Sabea. In this courſe of great 
obſcurity, there is no occaſion at preſent to purſue the tract 
throughout, as it will 'be reſumed in the third book, when the. 


account of the Periplùs is to be examined, and ſuch n as is to 


53 It ſhould rather ſeem from this that the 5, lab, rn unargig Tg * nerd 8 8 
road from Coptus to Myos Hormus (which 7yzoar and infra &x Arab, N 755; Begnixns oY 
was the neareſt ) was more frequented than Mus; Olo LEY xo reuraluer 705 mark” 
that to Berenice, and that the latter was never pw 
materially in uſe, till the time of the Romans. De la Rochette places Phenicdn at Tor, 

59 Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 815. Bigoizm ane but this will be conſidered hereafter, _ 


be 
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ße collected from other geographers will be adduced, in order to 
elucidate the narrative, which is the firſt genuine account of Arabia 
that is extant. Neither is it unworthy of notice, that the Periplüs 
itſelf is conſtructed upon the plan of Agatharchides; it goes down 
the weſtern coaſt of the gulph in the ſame manner, then returns 
back to Myos Hormus, and croſſes over to the eaſtern ſide, and 
purſues that line to its concluſion ; the difference between the two 

conſiſts in the difference” of 1 lodge in the reſpective ages. 

Agatharchides deſeribes the trade as it ſtood in the age of Philo- 

métor. The Periplüs carries it to the extent it had obtained under 

the protection of the Roman emperors; but both ſet out from the 

ſame point for both voyages and it is only the extenſion of the line 

which conſtitutes the diſtinQion. 

But it is our immediate buſineſs to proceed to the country of the 

Sabtans, called Arabia the Happy, from its wealth, its commerce, 
and its produce, either native or imputed. This province anſwers 


generally to the modern Yemen, and the Sabèans of our author's. 


age poſſeſſed the key to the Indian commerce, and ftood as the 
Intermediate agents between Egypt and the Eaſt, This is a moſt - 
valuable fact, which we obtain from this work, and clouded as it 
, may be with much that is dark and marvellous, the truth appears upon 
the whole inconteſtably. Certain it is that the wealth aſſigned to this 
nation is a proof of the exiſtence of a commerce, which has enriched 
all who have ſtood in this fituation, and equally certain is it that 
the information of the author ceaſes at the ſucceeding me... 
Saba, ſays Agatharchides, abounds with every production to 
make life happy in the extreme, its very air is ſo perfumed with 
odours, that the natives are obliged to . mitigate the fragrance C 
LA 6. Cnc 


| e 
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fcents that have an oppoſite tendency, as if nature could not ſupport 
even pleaſure in the extreme. Myrrh, frankincenſe, balſam, cinna- 
mon, and caſia are here produced from trees of extraordinary magni- 
tude. The king, as he is on the .one, hand entitled to ſupreme 
honour, on the other is obliged to ſubmit to confinement in his 
palace, but the people are robuſt *, warlike, and able mariners, they 
fail in very large veſlels to the country where the odoriferous com- 
modities are produced, they plant colonies there, and i import from 
thence the larimna ©, an odour no where elſe to be found; in fact 
there is no nation upon earth ſo wealthy as the Gerrhèi and Sabeèi, 
as being in the centre of all the commerce which paſſes between 
Aſia and Europe. Theſe are the nations which have enriched the 
Syria“ of Ptolemy ; theſe are the nations that furniſh the moſt 
| profitable agencies to the induſtry of the Phenicians, and a variety | 
of advantages which are incalculable. They poſſeſs themſelves every 
profuſion of luxury, in articles of plate and ſculpture, in furniture 
of beds, tripods, and other houſehold embelliſhments, far ſuperior 
in degree to any thing that is ſeen in Europe. Their expence of 
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51 &g Bruce, vol. i. p. 408. quotes Iſaiah, 


xlv. 14. The merchandiſe. F Ethiopia and of the 


Sabeans, men of ſtature, as curious, for accord- 
ing with this paſſage, in our author, as with 
the teſtimony of their mercantile pre-eminence, 


D820) Sebaim. The term for Ethiopia, in 
this paſſage, i is Cuſh, which means ſome tribe 
of Arabia, and not the Ethiopians of Africa. 
62 Strabo makes Larimnus an odour, zu- 
Faro Pop. aps xvi. 778. 
63 The fragment of Agatharchides preſerves 


a moſt valuable record in Photius which is loſt 
zin Diodorus and Strabo. Strabo ends with 


the riches of Sabea, and does not go to the 
White Sea, and the particulars of the ſun 
mentioned by Dioddrus and Photius. In the 


former part Diodorus is more Co and 
intelligible than Photius, - 


64 See Harris, i i. 419. Joſephus, lib. viii. 
c. 2. where mention is made by Harris of 
Ptolemy's building Philadelphia on the ſite of 


 Rahab of the Ammonites, which might have 


ſome relation to Syria. But I cannot help 
ſuppoſing that Evgiay is here a falſe reading. 


It ought to be the kingdom of $52 and not 
the Syria of Ptolemy. 


living 
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living rivals the magnificence of princes ®*. Their houſes are de- 
corated with pillars gliſtening with gold and filver. Their doors are 
crowned with vaſes and beſet with jewels; the interior of their 
houſes correſponds in the beauty of their outward appearance, and 
all the riches of other countries are here exhibited in a variety of 
profuſion ©, Such a nation, and fo abounding in ſuperfluity, owes its 
independence to its diſtance from Europe; for their luxurious 
manners would ſoon render them a prey to the European ſovereigns, 
who have always troops on foot prepared for any conqueſt, and 
who, if they could find the means of invaſion, would ſoon reduce 
the Sabeans to the condition of their agents and factors, whereas 
they are now obliged to deal with them as principals. 

From this narrative, reported almoſt in the words of the author, 
a variety of conſiderations ariſe, all worthy of attention. It is, as 
far as I can diſcover, the firſt contemporary account of the com- 
merce opened between Egypt and India, by the medium of Arabia; 
it proves that in the reign of Ptolemy Philometor, in the year 
177, A. C. and 146 years after the death of Alexander, the Greek 
ſovereigns in Egypt had not yet traded directly to India, but im- 
ported the commodities of India from Saba the capital of Yemen ; 


that the port of Berenicè was not uſed for this commerce, but that 


65 Strabo from Eratoſthenes and Artemi- 
dorus, conſirms all this ſplendour, and almoſt 
repeats the words of A — lib. xvi. 
P- 778. 

Harris, or Dr. Campbell, after talking 
magnificently of the commerce of the Pto- 


lemies with India, at laſt confeſſes, vol. i. p. 432. friend and patron the archbiſhop of York, 
that the diſcovery of Hippalus is the firſt cer- reads, beatus nunc, which gives a beautiful 
tain date of a viſit to that country. It is turn to the whole Ode. 


manifeſt "IPA the whole of this account be- 
fore us, that the Sabèans did go to India, and 
that the ſubjects of Ptolemy did not. It is this 
monopoly that made the riches of Arabia pro- 
verbial.— Icci beatis nunc Arabum invides ga- 
zig. Hor. Ode 29. lib. i. where my excellent 


5 


Myos 
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Myos Hormus, or Arsinoe, was {till the emporium. It proves that 
there was no trade down the coaſt of Africa (an intercourſe after- 
wards of great importance) except for elephants, and that no lower 
than Ptolemais Theron. It ſhews that the voyage down the 
Arabian coaſt of the Red Sea was ſtill very obſcure, and above all it 
| demonſtrates inconteſtably by the wealth conſtantly attendant. on all 
who have monopoliſed the Indian commerce, that the monopoly in 
the author's age was in Sabea. The Sabeans of Yemen appear con- 
nected with the Gerrheans on the Gulph of Perſia; and both appear 
connected with the Phenicians by means of the Elanitick Gulph, 
and with the Greeks in Egypt, by Arsinoe and Myos Hormus. 

I am not ignorant that the eſtabliſhment of a trade with India 
is attributed to Ptolemy Philadelphus“, that the immenſe revenue 
and wealth of Egypt is imputed to this cauſe, and that a number of 
Indian captives are mentioned by Atheneus, as compoſing one part 
of the ſpectacle and proceſſion, with which he entertained the 
citizens of Alexandria. But this laſt evidence, which is deemed con- 
eluſive, admits of an eaſy ſolution; for Indian was a word of 
almoſt as extenfive fignification in that age, as the preſent ; it 
comprehended the Cafres of Africa, as well as the handſome Aſia- 
tick blacks, and the commerce with Arabia was long called the 
Indian Trade, before the Greeks of Egypt found their way to 
India. But if real Indians were a part of the proceſſion, they were 
obtained in Sabea. The Arabians dealt in ſlaves, and the Greeks | 


67 See Harris's Voyages, vol. 1. book i. c. 2. and is executed moſt ably. I am obliged to 
compared with p. 421. This work is quoted him for many references to authors, which I 
as Harris's, but this part of it, in the ſecond have it not in my power always to acknow- 
edition here referred to, is by Dr. Campbell; ledge. © | png . 


might 
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might find Indian ſlaves in their market as well as any other. Huet, 
Robertſon, and Harris are all very defirous of finding a trade with 
India under the Ptolemies ; but the two latter, as they approach 
the real age, when this commerce took place, upon the diſcovery 
of Hippalus, fully acknowledge, that all proofs of a more early 
exiſtence of it are wanting ; no contemporary author afſerts it : and 
the teſtimony of Agatharchides, whether we place him in 177, or 
with Dodwell, in 104, A. C. affords perfect evidence to the contrary. 
The internal evidence of the work itſelf carries all the appearance of 
genuine truth, and copied as it is by Strabo and Diodorus it obtains 
additional authority *. They have both added particulars, but none 

which prove a direct communication with India in their own age. 
They both terminate their information at Sabea, where he does, and 
both ſuppreſs one circumſtance of his work which Photius has 
preſerved, that ſhips from India were met with in the ports of 
Sabea. Whatever knowledge of India, or Indian trade, they have 
beyond this, is ſuch only as they derived from the Macedonians, 
and is totally. diſtinct from the communication between Egypt and 
that country. 

In regard to the influx of woakh into Egypt, it 5 be 
equally the ſame, whether the Greeks imported Indian com- 
modities from Arabia or from India direct. For as the Sabtans 
were poſſeſſed of the monopoly between India and Egypt, ſo 
Egypt would enjoy the ſame monopoly between Sabèa and Europe. 


© The authority of Agatharchides is ſo of his own information. See Strabo, lib. xvi. 
often joined with that of Eratoſthenes by p- 778. ranma dis ra far rag an 0g TW Ee&Too- 


Strabo, that it is highly probable it contains din, Adyus ve & x! Teget 1 ro dM 3 ga- 
all that Eratoſthenes knew, with the addition Ti0now? | 
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The conſumers, indeed, muſt bear the burden of this double 
monopoly, but the intermediate agents in both inſtances. would 
be gainers, and the profits, while the trade was a monopoly, would 
be, as they always have been, enormous. The ſovereigns of 
Egypt were well apprized of this, and ſo jealous were they of this. 


prerogative of their capital, that no goods could paſs through 


Alexandria either to India or Europe, without the OT NO 
agency of an Alexandrian factor. 

In the deſcription which Agatharchides gives of Sabèa there is 
nothing inconſiſtent with probability; but this is the boundary 
of his knowledge towards the Eaſt, and the marvellous commences 
at the ſucceeding ſtep, for he adds, that as ſoon as you are paſt 
Sabea, the ſea appears white like a river; that the Fortunate Iſlands 


{irt the coaſt, and that the flocks and herds are all white, and 


the females without horns”. If this has any foundation in truth, 
the iſlands are thoſe at the mouth of the gulph, if we ought 
not rather to underſtand the ports of Aden and Cana; and the 
mention of veſſels arriving here from the Indus, Patala, Perſis, and 


Karmania is agreeable to the ſyſtem of the commerce in that age. 
A ſlight notice of the different appearance of the conſtellations next 


ſucceeds, and then an illuſtrious truth, that in this climate there 


is no twilight in the morning. Other circumſtances. are joined to 


this, which miſlead ; as the riſing of the ſun not like a diſk but a 


column; and that no ſhadow is caſt till it is an hour above the 
horizon. A more extraordinary effect is added; that the evening 


be found without horns, but it is remarkable Agatharchides. 
that this ſhould be regarded. as a marvellous 
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© It is not extraordinary that ſheep ſhould - occurrence from the time of Homer to that of. 


twilight 
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twilight laſts three hours after ſun- ſet. Theſe circumſtances are 
introduced to excite the attention of the modern navigator ; for 
notwithſtanding they may be falſe, ſtill there may * certain phèno- 
mena that give an origin to the fiction. 

If it ſhould now be inquired how the commerce with India could 
be in this ſtate ſo late as the reign of Ptolemy Philometor, or why 


the diſcoveries of Nearchus had not in all this time been proſecuted? 


the anſwer is not difficult, The fleets from Egypt found the com- 
modities of India in Arabia, and the merchants contented themſelves 


with buying in that market, without entering upon new adventures 


to an unknown coaſt. There is every reaſon to ſuppoſe that Sabea 
had been the centre of this commerce long prior to the diſcoveries 
of Nearchus, and the age of Alexander ; and it is highly probable 
that the Arabians had even previous“ to that period ventured acroſs 
the ocean with the monſoon. That they reached India is certain, 
for Indian commodities found their way into Egypt, and there is no 


conveyance of them ſo obvious as by means of Arabia and the Red 


Sea. The track of Arabian navigators is undoubtedly marked along 
the coaſt of Gadroſia, before Nearchus ventured to explore it, for 
the names he found there are many of them Arabick; and if con- 
jecture in ſuch a caſe be allowable, I ſhould ſuppoſe that they kept 
along the coaſt of Gadroſia to Guadel or Poſſem, and then ſtood: 


out to ſea for the coaſt of Malabar. My reaſon for ſuppoſing this, 


is, that Nearchus found a pilot at Poſſem, which implies previous 


70 Harris, i. e. Dr. Campbell, Bruce, and cident, he would readily find the means of 
Robertſon all ſubſcribe to this opinion, and returning by an Arabian veſſel, he would like- 
from this fact a ſtrong degree of probability wiſe learn the nature of the monſoon. See 
attaches to the account of Plocamus's freed Bruce, vol. i. 369. 


Wan, for if he was carried to Ceylon by ac- : 
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navigation, and adds, that from that cape to the Gulph of 
Perſia the coaſt was not ſo obſcure as from the Indus to the 
Cape. - | 

But if Nearchus reported this, or if the commentaries in che 
Alexandrian library contained any correſpondent information, 
how could Agatharchides be ignorant of the navigation be- 
yond Sabea? He was not ignorant of Nearchus's expedition, for 
he mentions the Icthyophagi of Gadroſia, with many circum- 
ſtances evidently derived from Nearchus, and others added, 
partly fabulous perhaps, and partly true, from other ſources 
of intelligence, ſuch as the hiſtories, journals, or commentaries 
in the library. 

He mentions expreſsly the manner of catching fiſh, as deſecibed 
by Nearchus, within nets extended along the ſhoals upon the coaſt”, 
and the habitations of the natives formed from the bones of the 
whale. He notices the ignorance and brutal manners of the 
natives, their dreſs, habits, and modes of life; and one circum- 
ſtance he records, which he could not have extracted from Nearchus, 
which 1s that beyond the ſtraits which ſeparate Arabia from the 
oppoſite coaſt, (meaning, perhaps, the entrance to the Gulph of 
Perſia,) there are an infinite number of ſcattered iſlands very ſmall 
and very low, and extended along the ſea which waſhes India and 
Gadroſia *', where the natives have no other means of ſupporting 
bfe but by the turtles which are found there in ern. abundance 


4 


71 He uſes the very word, za, ſo often number of theſe iſlands can hardly apply to 
commented on in the journal of Nearchus, any but the Lackdives or Maldives. The 


72 The mention of Gadroſia naturally in- turtle alſo and tortoiſe ſhell is characteriſtick. 
duces obfcurity and doubt, but the infinite | | | 


and 


-- 
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and of a prodigious ſize. I have thought it neceffary not to omit 
this circumſtance, becauſe it appears to me as the firſt notice, however 
abſcure, of the- -Lackdives and Maldives“, called the iſlands of 
Limyricè in the Periplüs, and diſtinguiſhed particularly as pro- 
ducing the fineſt tortoiſe-ſhell in the world. The mention 
of them by Agatharchides appears to be the earlieſt intima- 
tion of their exiſtence. In that ſenſe the fact is curious, and 
conſiſtent with the purpoſe of the work, which is at preſent 
to ſhew the progreſs of diſcovery, as recorded a contemporary 
authors. 

The extravagances or improbabilities which contaminate ſeveral 
parts of this account in Agatharchides, have been diſregarded by de- 
fign ; where knowledge ends fable commences, and much lenity of 
judgment is due to all writers who ſpeak of diſtant countries for the firſt 
time, or by report. Iqhis author does not diſtinctly mark his Ithyo- 
phagi. They are not merely thoſe of Gadroſia, but others alſo ap- 
parently on the coaſt of Arabia or Africa“. Regions, it is true, where 
fiſh rather than bread has ever been the ſtaff of life, and where it 
continues ſo at the preſent hour. Let any reader advert to the 
manner in which he ſpeaks of the paſſage out of the Red Sea into 
the ocean, and he cannot fail to obſerve, that by giving the African 
coaſt an eaſterly direQion, without notice of its falling down to the 


fouth, the commerce of that day had not yet paſſed cape Guardafui. 


a RevownrwTiey is by Salmaſius, p. 997. Ta; meoxupiias avry; The Alger Perip. 
ſuppoſed to relate to the Chryſe of Ptolemy, p. 32. 5 

1. e. Malacca, the Golden Cherſoneſe. But it 14 As are the Icthyophagi of Herodotus, 
is coupled with the iſlands of Limyrike. X:- lib, ili. p, 203. ed. Wellel, 
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Single ſhips ”*, or a few in company, might have doubled that pro- 
montory and ſtood to the fouth, and others of the ſame deſcription 
might even have reached India. Some obſcure. accounts from theſe 
were poſſibly conveyed to Alexandria, and from that ſource might 
have been recorded by Agatharchides, but theſe are all very different 
from his deſcription of Sabea, and comparatively vague or obſcure. 
Of the trade to Sabea he ſpeaks diſtinQly, as a regular eſtabliſhed 
commerce; ſo far his knowledge was genuine, beyond that it is 
precarious. This is an opinion collected from a full conſideration of 
the work itſelf, and to which no one, perhaps, med a ſimilar 


attention would refuſe to ſubſcribe. | 
It has been thought of importance to detail theſe particulars from 
Agatharchides, becauſe he is the genuine ſource from which Dio- 
dorus, Strabo, Pliny“, Pomponius Mela, and Ptolemy have derived 
their information. Diodorus lived in the beginning of the reign 
of Auguſtus, He has copied the whole of Agatharchides, ſo far as 
relates to the Ifthyophagi, Troglodytes, Ethiopians, and Arabians, 
in his third book. Strabo who lived to the end of Auguſtus's 


75 Tt is everywhere apparent, that Ptolemy 
Philadelphus was more ardent in diſcovery 


than his ſucceſſors. The Greeks who had 
been in Abyſſinia, as recorded by Pliny, vi. 35. 


were all poſſibly ſent by him, as Dalion, Ariſ- 


Agatharchides; and even in the age of the 
Periplas the trade reaches no farther than 
Rhaptum and Menuthias, Zanguebar, in 
ſouth lat. 6? o. whereas the north point of 
Madagaſcar is in lat. 1250 o'. Ptolemy alſõ 
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| tocreon, Bion, Bäſilis, and Simönides; and only goes to Praſum, lat. 15? o“ o“. 
1 Timoſthenes his admiral had certainly gone ?? Pliny rather accords with S 
l down the coaſt of Africa; for to him Pliny than copies him; he ſeems to have gone to the 
| attributes the firſt mention of Cernè or Mada- ſource ; —thoſe. Greeks 1 mean who entered 
f gaſcar. But what 1s here aſlerted is meant Ethiopia in the age of Philadelphus. See 
li only to ſay, that no trade on that coaſt exiſted lib. vi. 35. - 
40 in conſequence of this diſcovery, as late as 
it : | | 
10 | | ITT. . 
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reign *”, has followed Agatharchides i in regard to the ſame countries, 
in his Gatornth book, and has added little to our knowledge of Arabia, 
but the expedition of Elius Gallus into that country. He has little 
more expreſs concerning the navigation down the coaſt of Africa. 
and eaſtward he ſtops at Sabea with his author. On the 
coaſt of Gadroſia he has followed Nearchus more faithfully 
than Agatharchides, but has no mention of the Lackdive Iflands ; 
and the little he ſays of Taprobana, is a proof that it was known 
by report, but not yet viſited, Pliny and Pomponius Mela 
in many detached, ou; tread. the ne t and dp the 
ſame author. | 

But if Acatharihides. "Bread __ Nabe Philometor, it bs 
natural to aſk, had nothing been done during 170 years, towards 
further diſcovery by the fleets that ſailed annually from Egypt ? 
The anſwer is, that whatever was done is not recorded; the courſe 
of diſcovery was doubtleſs in progreſſion ;. but there is a great dif- 
ference between effecting the diſcovery, and bringing it into general 
knowledge, or making it a part of hiſtory. It is poſſible, alſo, that 
the ſovereigns of Egypt were more jealous of the trade than am- 


77 The Romans do not appear a commer- 


eial people, becauſe their great officers and 
their hiſtorians are too much attached to war, 
and the acquiſition of power, to notice it. 


All, therefore, that we hear of commerce is 
obliquely, but the wealth of merchants was 
| proverbial. (See Horace, lib, iii od. 6. l. 30. 
Zee Cicero, who ſays, in contempt indeed, is 
fuch a man who was a merchant and neighbour 
of Scipio, greater than Scipio, becauſe he is 
richer?) But attend only to the merchants 
who followed the armies, who fixed in the 


provinces ſubdued or allied, the Itzlici generis 
| . 


yy 


commerce at a ſingle glance. 
Letters of Cicero, while proconſul of Cilicia,.) 
Dr. Campbell, in his Political Survey, has 


Lantee who were e agents, pu I, T2 ma- 
nopoliſts, ſuch as Jugurtha took in Zama, or 


the 100,000, that Mithridates ſlaughtered in. 
Afia Minor, or the merchants killed at Ge- 
nabum [Orleans], Cæſar Bell. Gall. and you 
ſee the ſpirit of adventure, and the extent of 
(See alfo the 


proved their conduct on this matter an regard 
to Britain, and the preſent work will give a. 
moſt Ry rom of i it in Egypt. | 2 
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bitious of the honour; and the later princes were more likely to 
cramp commerce by extortion, than to favour it by protection. 
'The Phenicians had manifeſtly a ſhare in the profits from its 
commencement, and it was not unlikely that the Romans might have 
felt this as an additional incentive for the ſubjugation of Egypt, 
if they had been fully informed of the means it afforded for n 


to the wealth and aggrandiſement of the republic. | 


It is not meant, therefore, to deny the extenſion of the voyages 
progreſſively, either to the eaſt or the fouth ; for as long as there 
was any vigour in the government of Alexandria, the trade on the 
Red Sea was a favoured' object. We learn from Strabo and Dio- 
dorns, a circumſtance not mentioned in Agatharchides, and probably 
later than his age, that the Nabatheans at the head of the gulph 
had moleſted the fleet from Egypt by their piracies, and had been 
ſuppreſſed by a naval force fitted out for that purpoſe. This, 
the ſame time it proves the attention of the Egyptian government 
to this trade, proves likewiſe that the fleets ſtill croffed the gulph 
from Myos Hormus or Berenice, and did not ſtrike down at once 
to Muſa or Ocelis, as they did in the age of the Periplis, 

This mark of attention alſo adds highly to the probability, that 
ſome progreſs had been made to the ſouth, down the coaſt of Africa; 
for there, from the firſt mention of it, there ſeems always to have 
been a mart for Indian commodities,; and the port of Moſyllon, 
as appears afterwards by the Periplus, was a rival to Sabea or 
Hadramant, Moſyllon was under the power of the Arabian 
king of Maphartis, in the ſame manner as the Portugueſe found 
that nation maſters of the coaſt of Africa, fifteen centuries later, 
and the convenience of theſe poſſeſſions to the Arabs is ſelf-evident ; 


for 
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for as veſſels coming with the monſoon, for the Gulph of Perſia 
make Maſkat, ſo thoſe bound for Hadramant or Aden run down 
their longitude to the coaſt of Africa; here, therefore, from the 
earlieſt period that the monſoons were known to the Arabians, 


perhaps much prior to Alexander, there would be marts for Indian 


commodities; and here it is highly probable the fleets from 
Fgypt found wenn when the Sabeans were too 2 5 in their 
demands. 

That this commerce had taken flais ſoc after the time of 
Agatharchides may be collected from Strabo, who cites Artemiddrus 
to prove that there was a trade on the coaſt of Africa as low as the 
Southern Horn, He mentions, indeed, that at the traits of the 


Red Sea the cargo was transferred from chips. to boats or rafts, 


which, though it manifeſts that the navigation was only at its 
commencement, ſtill proves its exiftence. He does not name 
Moſyllon, but the Periplüs, by noticing that ſeveral articles were 
called Moſyllitick, demonſtrates, that a commerce had been carried 
on at that port previous to its own age, and that Indian commodities 
were ſought on that coaſt before they were brought immediately 
from India. If there were ſuch a mart, this muſt be a neceſſary 


event, for in the firſt inſtance the trade of Sabèa was a monopoly, 


and if the ſovereigns of Aden or Maphartis had opened the com- 
merce, either in their owa country or Africa, it would draw a 
reſort chither as ſoon as the port could be known, or the voyage 
to it be effected. The date of this tranſaction it is impoſſible to 


aſcertain, but a variety of circumſtances concur to ſhew that it had 
taken place N to the, ; diſcovery of the monidoon by Hip- 
palus. 
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HIPPALUS: | 


VIII. Taz diſcovery of Hippalus opens a ſcene entirely new 
to our contemplation ; and if it has appeared that hitherto there 
are only two ſources of information, the Macedonians and Aga- 
tharchides; if it has been ſhewn that all the authors between 
Agatharchides and the diſcovery, ſpeak the ſame language; it will now 
be ſtill more evident, that a new era commences at this point, 


and that the Periplus, Pliny, and Ptolemy are as uniform in 


one ſyſtem as their predeceſſors were in another, mW to 
the diſcovery. 

Dodwell has obſerved, with his uſual acuteneſs, that it is no 
proof that the Periplüs is contemporary with the age of Pliny, 
becauſe he mentions the ſame ſovereigns, in the different countries 
of which it treats; for he adds, Ptolemy notices the very ſame, 
Ceprobotas in Limyricè and Pandion in Malabar. He ſuppoſes, 


therefore, that the Periplis copied Pliny or Pliny's authorities, and 


that the ſame princes might be reigning from the time of Veſpaſian 
to the reign of Adrian, But would not this correſpondence of the 


three be equally conſiſtent, if we ſuppoſe them all to have but one 


ſource of information? Dodwell would ſubſcribe to this in regard 
to Pliny and Ptolemy, whoſe age is known, but he refuſes this 
ſolution to that of the Periplüs, the date of which he chooſes to 


bring down as low as Verus. Of this more in * N 
place. 


The truth is, that chere are no data for 8 the diſcovery of 
Hippalus with preciſion. It is certainly ſubſequent to Strabo whoſe 
6 | "death. 


— 
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death is placed“, anno 25. P. C. for Strabo who was in Egypt with. 
Elius Gallus muſt have heard of it, and to all appearance it muſt 
have been later than the accident, which happened to the freedman 
of Annius Plocamus, who, while he was collecting the tribute on 
the coaſt of Arabia, was caught by the monſoon and carried SO 
to the iſland of Ceylon. This happened in the reign of Claudius, 
under whom Plocamus was farmer of the revenue in the Red Sea. 
The reign, of Claudius commences in the year 41 of our Era, and 
ends in 54. Let us aſſume the middle of his reign, or the year 
47, for this tranſaction, and as Pliny dedicates his work to Titus 
the ſon of Veſpaſian, if we 1 the middle of Veſpaſian's reign it 
coincides with the year 73. This reduces the ſpace for inquiry 
within the limits of 88 years. From theſe we may detract 
the firſt years of Veſpaſian, which were too turbulent for attention 
to commerce, with the two years of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius ; 
Nero reigned fourteen, and in the early part of his reign, or the 
ſix laſt of Claudius, the date might be fixed with the greateſt 
probability, becaule, if we ſuppoſe the return of the freedman of 
Plocamus, the embaſſy that accompanied him, or the knowledge he 

acquired to be a cauſe, or in any degree connected with the diſ- 
covery, this ſpace confined to about ten years is the moſt conſiſtent. 
of all others, to allot to this purpoſe *®. Another fact connected 
with this is the profuſion of Nero in cinnamon and aromaticks, 


| 78 Blair g 8 gy 1 33 youn, - his work between that and twenty-five, _ 
A. C. which is impoſſible, for Auguſtus ſfub- Salmaſius ſays, 77+ 830 anno urbis con- 
dued Egypt, anno 30, A. C. and Strabo muſt ditz, p. 1186. 

have been in Egypt with Gallus in twenty- 3 Harris fixes Hippalus's g diſcovery i in the 
ſeven, or twenty-ſix, A. C. He could not write reign of Claudius, vol. i. 431. | 
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at the funeral of Poppea ©. An extravagance, wanton as it is, 
which beſpeaks ſomething like a direct importation of the material, 
And we are likewiſe informed by Pliny, that he ſent two centurions 
from Egypt up into Ethiopia to, obtain a knowledge of the 
interior; an inquiry e attached to the diſcoveries on the 
coaſt, 

The uſual date attributed to the diſcovery of - cmd is the 
reign of Claudius. Dodwell and Harris are both of this opinion, 
and the latter, or rather Dr. Campbell his editor, has treated this 
ſubject ſo ably, that if it were not neceſſary for the illuſtration 
of the work before us, it would have been ſufficient to refer to 
his inquiries, rather than to tread the ground again which he has 
occupied, Let us aſſume then the ſeventh year of Claudius“, anſwer- 
ing to the forty-ſeventh of the Chriſtian èra, for the diſcovery of 
Hippalus, and the next object of inquiry will * be the date 
of the work which we are to examine. 


| A 
AGE OF THE AUTHOR OF THE PERIPLUS. 
| | 


IX. TAE learned Dod well and Salmaſius affix two very different 
dates to the Periplüs, and between two ſuch able diſputants it is 
eaſier to chuſe than decide. My own obſervations lead me to 
prefer the opinion of Salmaſius, but not ſo peremptorily as to 


get Pliny, lib. X11. c. 18. the Ne" I itſelf 32 Dodwell ſays, in primis annis Claudii, 
is obſcure, it proves that Pliny knew, (what and ſuppoſes that Pliny takes his account of 
was not known in the prior age.) that cin- Hippalus from a work which Claudius himſelf 
namon and caſia were not the native produce wrote; certain it is, that the memory of 
of Arabia. But it does not fully prove that Claudius was revered by the Alexandrians, and 
ybe merchants imported them from more diſ- not improbably by reaſon of this diſcovery and 
Rant marts. the proſecution of it. 


ſuppoſe 
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* 


ar 


ſuppoſe the queſtion cleared of all its difficulties, and there 18 a hint 
dropt by Dodwell, that I ſhould wiſh to adopt, if I were not con- 
vinced -that the author of the Periplis really viſited ſeveral of the 


countries he deſcribes. ' 


Dodwell ſuppoſes that the work was compiled "Rp ſome Alex- 
 andrian ** from the journal of Hippalus; and fo far it is juſt to 
allow, that the parallel information in Pliny and the Periplüs does 
not appear ſo properly to be copied by either from the other, as 
from ſome authority common to both. But that the author, what- 
ever he copied, was a navigator or a merchant himſelf, cannot be 
denied, when we find him ſpeaking in the firſt perſon upon ſome 
occaſions, and when we read his account of the tides in the gulph 
of Cambay, which 1s too graphical to come from any on but that 


of an eye- witneſs. 


This author and Pliny agree in the deſcription of TRY * 
and Sabbatha, in the names of the kings and of the ports on the 
coaſt of Malabar, as Muziris and Cottonara, and of the Sinthus ; in 
the departure of the fleets from Ocelis and Cana, and a variety of 
other circumſtances; but their moſt remarkable correſpondence 
is in their Nor of the Spikenard and Coſtus®*; both mention the 


_ 53 Certe Hippali perſonæ conveniunt ex- 
amuſſim hujus itineraru notæ. Nomen ipſum- 
illum Alexandrinum fuiſſe prodit, nec Ro- 


manum ſcilicet, nec Ægyptium, ſed plane. 
Græcum, qualia erant colonorum Macedonum ; 


Alexandrinorum. Diſſert. p. 102. 

15 Perkgneeres & dvrig f 1 MnrgowoMas 
Exoaube iv j x) 6 Baginvs earn rat 9 ven 
yo is TH xwer MNeavg it dονë9⁰ wow iron 
di XapnNug Tr X- Xadiarg i rromla 1g dena · 


Ganges 


Tivo AE corar x wo. Perip. p. 15. 

Tus collectum Sabota camelis convehitur 
porta ad id una patente, digredi via capital. 
Plin. Salmaſ. 492. | 
85 Pliny, lib. xii. c. 12. Ed. Hard. De 
folio Nardi plura dici par eſt ut principale in 
Unguentis. ...alterum ejus genus apud Gangem 
naſcens; damnatur in totum, Ozænitidis nomine, 
virus sten — The firſt is the Gangitica of 


the — written alſo Gapanica. The 
latter 
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Ganges and Ozend as the marts for the former, and the Pattalène 


for the latter. The intelligence is undoubtedly the ſame in both, 
and yet there is no abſolute proof that either copied from the 
other. But thoſe who are acquainted with Pliny's method of 
abbreviation would much rather conclude, if one muſt be a copyiſt, 
that his title to this office is the cleareſt. Fenn we can trace 
him to the authorities he follows, we find that narratives are con- 
tracted into a ſingle ſentence, and deſcriptions into an epithet. 
This appears to me fully aſcertained in the preſent inſtance, but 


concluſions of this ſort are not haſtily to be adopted. 


Pliny periſhed in the eruption of Veſuvius the ſame year that 
Veſpaſian died, which is the ſeventy-ninth of our era; and if we place 
the diſcovery of Hippalus in forty-ſeven, a ſpace of thirty years, 
is ſufficient for the circumſtances of the voyage, and the trade to 
be known in Egypt; from whence to Rome the propagation of 
intelligence is more natural than the reverſe. But if we ſhould be 
diſpoſed, with Dodwell, to carry the date of the Periplüs down to 
the reign of Marcus and Lucius Verus“ „that commenced in 161; 


latter is from the Ozene of the Peripliis ; which 
Harduin 1s fo far from underſtanding, that he 
writes Ozænitidis ab "O&zzz, quod odore fœdo 


mares feriat. The Coſtus Pliny mentions as 


obtained at Patala. Primo ftatim introitu 
amnis Indi in Patale Inſula, where the Periplus 
alſo finds it. See Perip. p. 28, 36. compared 
with p. 32. If theſe paſſages of the Periplis 
had ſtood contiguous, as they do in Pliny, the 
proof would have been complete; ſeattered as 
they are, it is nearly ſo. 

86 The paſſage in the Periplüs runs thus: 
Xapioand — 0 o. arge 1g 9 gig Oln 
420 GUTIHgHTOCW P- 13, that is, Charibael 
King of Saphar, is upon friendly terms with 


the Kain emperors, and receives preſents 
and embaſſies from them. The word emperors, 
in the plural, induces Dodwell to carry down 
the date till he meets with two joint emperors 
reigning together. That a plural does not 
require this we may learn from Dionyſius Pe- 


rieg. who ſays of Rome, egy piyas hue & axrwry 


whence Barthius draws a ſimilar concluſion, 
that Dionyſius lived under the Antonines; 
but Pliny writes, Dionyfium, quem in orientem 
præmiſit Divus Auguſtus, lib. vi. 27. a clear 
proof that Diony ſius lived under Auguſtus, 
This argument is from Voſſius, Praf. ad 
Dionyſ. 1 8 


and 
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and ar the diſtance of almoſt a century, its correſpondence with 
Pliny is by no means equally conſiſtent. 

The ſtrength of Dodwell's argument lies in the report of the 
Periplüs, concerning the deſtruction of Arabia Felix, or Aden“, 
by the Romans; and the mention of the coaſt of Africa being 
ſubject to the ſovereign of Maphartis, king of the , Arabia. 
The title of „it or ſecond annexed to a province, is a diviſion 
which certainly ſeems of later date under the emperors, than any 

period that would ſuit the ſyſtem of Salmaſius ; but there is reaſon 
to ſuſpect the text, or the rendering of it; and no authority which 
appears ſufficient to prove that the territory of Maphartis ever was 
a Roman province in any age; or even if it might be ſo called, 
as being tributary, no reaſon can be given why it ſhould be 

N e as the t. | 
In regard to the deſtruction of Aden by Ceſar, the author of 
the Periplüs ſays“, it happened not long before his time. But 
| what Ceſar this ſhould be i is a great difficulty. Dodwell, who ſup- 
poſes that it muſt be by ſome Ceſar who deſtroyed it in perſon, 
can find no emperor to whom it can be attributed prior to Trajan. 
But Trajan never was on the ſouthern coaſt of Arabia; he entered 
the country from the Gulph of Perſia, but never penetrated to 
the ſouthern coaft by land, and never approached it from the 
Gulph of Arabia. It is much more juſt, therefore, to conclude 
FOO” Aden“ was nee wg the command of Ceſar, W 0 


v7 Page 13. "I be Page 15. bs 8 or very ts ſo. It is 
= The proof chat Aden is hy Arabia Felix an unuſual form for a name of a town: but 
of the Periplüs, reſts upon the interpretation is confirmed by Pomp. Mela, lib, ii. c. 8.- 
of Aden=deliciz,' by Huet, and admitted by bee Arabia et — 
CHW, _ its Seu ile which is cer- 


H Ceſar 
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Ceſar in perſon; and if ſo, any Ceſar whoſe age will coincide with 
other circumſtances may be aſſumed. Many probabilities conſpire 
to make us conclude that this was Claudius, 

The Romans, from the time they firſt entered Amaia under 
Elius Gallus, had always maintained a footing on the coaſt of 
the Red Sea. They had a garriſon at Leuke Kome 1 in Nabathea”, 
where they collected the cuſtoms, and it is apparent that = mA 
extended their power down the gulph, and to the. ports of the 
ocean, in the reign of Claudius, as the freedman of Annius Ploca- 
mus was in the act of collecting the tribute there, when he was 
carried out to ſea, If we add to this the diſcovery of Hippalus 
in the ſame reign, we find a better reaſon for the deſtruction of 
Aden at this time, than at any other. Aden had been one of the 
great marts for the Indian commerce, and it Claudius, or the 
prefect of Egypt, was now diſpoſed to appropriate this trade to the 
Romans, this was a ſufficient cauſe for ruining Aden, in order to 
ſuppreſs rivals or interlopers. The jealouſy or oppoſition of Aden 
to the new diſcovery would naturally afford ground for quarrel, and 
if not, the Romans knew how to provoke one whenever it ſuited 
their intereſt. 

Theſe confiderations are offered as a probable. W to the 
weightieſt of Dodwell's arguments; his long and tedious diſquiſition 
concerning Paleſimundus, will defeat itſelf. It ſtands thus: having 
determined that the age of the Peripliis muſt be that of Marcus 
and Lucius Verus, he is obliged to ſuppoſe, that the author could 
not have ſeen the work of Ptolemy, who lived in the reign of 
Adrian. Now the reaſons for eſtabliſhing | the priority 15 che. 


” A port north of Jidda and Lambo. 


— 
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Periplüs are theſe; firſt in going down the coaſt of Africa, the 
extent of diſcovery is Rhaptum, in latitnde 10? o' o ſouth ; but 
in Ptolemy a farther progreſs is made to Praſum, in latitude 15 o' 0” 
ſouth. This naturally appears a proof that Ptolemy is the later 
writer But a ſtronger follows; the Periplüs ſtyles Ceylon, Pale- 
ſimundu, and adds, “it is the ſame ifland as the ancients called 
60 Taprobana a”,” But in the time of Ptolemy it had acquired a third 
name, Sälicò, and he accordingly writes, “ Sälice, which was 
formerly named Paleſimundus. It follows: then, that the author 
who writes Palefimundus muſt. be prior to the author who writes 
Salice. Dodwell, in order to obviate this ſelf-evident truth, in the 
true ſpirit of ſyſtem, is neceſſitated to argue, that the author of the 
Peripliis, though an Alexandrian, had never ſeen the work of 
Ptolemy, who was of Alexandria alſo; but that he copies Pliny, 
who was a Roman; and then to ſupport this ſtrange hypotheſis, 
he is compelled - to maintain, that the Paleſimundus of Pliny is not 
Ceylon, or the Taprobana of the ancients,” but the Hippocurs'of 
Ptolemy on the coaſt of Malabar. How theſe aſſertions could be 
deemed authentic by any one, when Dodwell wrote, is incompre- 
henſible, unleſs we calculate the dignity which attaches to eruditien. 
But we now know that Sälicè is derived from Sala-bha “, the Shan- 
ſkreet name of Ceylon, and Paleſimundus, from Paraſhri-mandala, the 
country of Paraſhri”, or the Indian Bacchus. Both are native 
names, and On at different times en, both from the 


91 ite 335. 1 Tt 5 . 55 . = 8 372. Regi n Liber 
n Paolino, p. "268. Sala | is s manifeſtly the Patris, The King Wh . N 2 Pace 
roat of Salige, of peep Gp 9 or Seren-dive and chus. 327 85 


Ceylon. 
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natives. When the iſland of Ceylon comes under conſideration 
in the courſe of the narrative, more will be ſaid on this ſubject, at 
preſent this is ample proof, that the merchants in the age of the 
author called Ceylon Paleſimundus, and that in Ptolemy's age it 
was ſtyled Salice ; if Ptolemy: then allows the former to be firſt 
in uſe, the Periplüs muſt of neceſſity be prior to his publica- 
tion. | 

Dodwell ſays**, that none of Ptolemy's aſtronomical obſervations 
are earlier than the ninth year of Adrian, anſwering to 123, A. D. 
If then the firſt year of Marcus and Lucius Verus is 161, A. D. 
We add nearly forty years to the antiquity of the Periplüs at 
one ſtep, it could not be later than 12 3, and how much 
earlier muſt be the next object of our inquiry. On this head 
probability and conjecture muſt ſupply the place of proof. The 
author ſpeaks of the diſcovery of Hippalus, without ſpecifying its 
date, or its diſtance from his own time. Some conſiderable interval 
is manifeſt from his expreſſion, when he ſays, “from the time of 
« Hippalus to this day ſome fail ſtraight from Kane, &c.“ but 
what ſpace to allot to this interval is by no means evident. From 
the ſeventh of Claudius, the aſſumed epoch of the diſcovery, to the 
ninth of Adrian“, is ſeventy-eight years, a ſpace in which we may 
fix the publication of the Periplus, ſo as beſt to ſuit with other 
circumſtances, and there is one reaſon to fix it conſiderably previous 
to Ptolemy ”, which is this; Ptolemy profeſſes | to L derive his 


9+ Diſſert. p. 89. oy 3 | <7 Salmafius writes, hinc liquet auctorem 
95 Page 32. 8 1 eſſe vetuſtiſſimum & longe Ptolemæo anteri- 
95 Ptolemy, public n much kate, for he orem, at the concluſion of his argument on the 
hved till 161 at leaſt, near forty years after temple of Auguſtus, i in Limyrice. Plin. Ex. 
the gth of Adrian. P- 1 186. 


information 
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information from the merchants of Egypt, and the Peripliis ſeems 
to be the very work he would have conſulted; if he had known it, 
and yet one circumſtance is ſufficient to prove, that it never came 
under his contemplation. His error of extending the coaſt of 
Malabar weſt and eaſt, inſtead of north and ſouth, is notorious ; 
this he could not have done if he had conſulted the Peripliis, for 
there it is laid down in its proper direction. This induces a belief, 
that it was not publiſhed in, or near the age of Ptolemy, but ſo 
much prior as to be negleQed, or from its compaſs and contents 
not to have obtained much notice at the time of its publication. 
It is not eaſy to account for Ptolemy's diſregard of it on any other 
ground, unleſs he e n it, and nnn the accounts 
of later voyagers. 
But in order to ſee the fog of er faitable to the internal 
evidence of the Peripliis, we muſt take à view of the Roman 
government in Egypt. Egypt became a Roman province 1n 'the 
year thirty before our era, and from the moment it was ſubdued» 
Auguſtus planned the extenſion of the Roman power into Arabia 
and Ethiopia, ſuppofing that Arabia produced ſpices, and Ethiopia, 
gold, becauſe theſe were the artieles brought out of thoſe countries 
into Egypt. The avidity with which this plan was adopted may 
be conceived by obſerving that, within ten years after the reduction 
of Egypt, Gallus had penetrated into the heart of Arabia, and 
Petronius had advanced eight hundred and ſeventy miles above 
Syènè into Ethiopia, and reduced r the Wu of that en 
to the condition of a tributary, Aimut flowis) to ast 
The expedition of . is Seen to a certainty in 21, 
A. C. becauſe the embaſſadors of Candace found: Auguſtus at 
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Samos, where he was that year; and that of Gallus“ was con- 


temporary, becauſe his abſence with a part of the troops of the 
province was the inducement for Candace to inſult the government. 
And it muſt have been but a very few years after this, that Strabo 
went up to Syene with Elius Gallus“, who was then become 
prefect. Upon this occaſion he obſerves, that he was informed 
an hundred and twenty ſhips now failed from Myos Hormus 
annually for India, whereas, under the Ptolemies, a mh tew m_ 
had dared to undertake that voyage 

The embaſſies from Porus and n to . hs 
with ſo much oſtentation by the hiſtorians, afford conſiderable proof 
of the progreſs of Roman diſcovery in the eaſt; and the. veſſels 
which conveyed theſe embaſſadors from the coaſt of Malabar. muſt 
have landed them either in Arabia, or in the Gulph of Perſia, or 
the Red Sea; the conveyance alſo of the freedman of Plocamus 
back again from Ceylon to Egypt, proves that the voyage was 
performed previous to the diſcovery of Hippalus. Agreeably, 
therefore, to the aſſertion in the Peripliis we ought to. ſuppoſe 
that none of theſe conveyances were performed by means of the 
monſoon, unleſs we ſhould. allow the veſſels to be Indian or 
Arabian, for both theſe nations appear viſibly. to have known the 
nature of theſe winds long before the Romans were acquainted. with 
them. From theſe circumſtances we may collect the extreme 
deſire of Auguſtus to extend his knowledge and his power towards 
the eaſt, and though the inert reign of Tiberius, or the wild 
tyranny of Talent furniſh no documents 95 a further brech, 
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we may conclude, that the prefects of Egypt were ſtill intent on 
promoting a diſcovery once commenced, and with which the 
emoluments of their own; government were ſo immediately con- 
nected. We muſt ſuppoſe; that the Roman fleet was ſuperior 
in the Red Sea and on the ſouthern coaſt of Arabia, before any 
of the powers on that coaſt could become tributary, and tributary 
they indubitably were before the reign of —— or Plocamus 
could not have been farmer of the revenue. 

When the freedman of Plocamus returned from Ceylon, if he 
came in a Roman veſſel he muſt have coaſted his whole voyage; 
but as the king of Ceylon ſent four embaſſadors with him to Claudius, 
and a rajah to take charge of the whole, we muſt conclude that 
they came in an Indian veſſel to Arabia, and that the freedman 
learned the nature of the monſoon in the courſe of his navigation; 
this is ſo near in point of time, that we cannot be miſtaken in 
ſuppoſing it, connected with the attempt of Hippalus, and in con- 
ſequence of it, the revolution in che whole courſe of Oriental | 
commerce. 

The advantage wed Claudius lace of this Megs: as the 
proſecution of it ſo beneficial to Egypt, rendered his name dear 
to the Alexandrians ; his writings: 'were rehearſed in their muſeum, 
and the account he gave of this commerce is Juſtly WT by 
Dodwell to be the ſource of Pliny's information 

It is this circumſtance which above all others viducts me to fox the 
deſtruction of Aden unden een '6r, at Lateſt ——_ ww, whoſe 


5 202 Principe eo, eorum n Rackil, ry. I <a a 109 | Dodwell, Dilbert. p- 93. from 8 
no heſitation in ſubſeribing to the eee Claud. c. 42. But this was not heir own 
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mind was equally fixed on Ethiopia, Arabia, and India, as the 
fountains of all the treaſures of the eaſt, The more important every 
ſtep grew in purſuing this commerce to the ſource, the greater 
temptation there was to ſuppreſs every power which could come 
in competition. One thing is evident, Aden was not deſtroyed by 
any Ceſar in perſon; for we cannot find in all hiſtory a Cefar that 
ever viſited the ſouthern coaſt of Arabia. If it was by the com- 
mand of Ceſar, it ſuits no one ſo well as Claudius or Nero, or if 
they are too early, there is no other but the reign of Adrian to 
which it can be attributed. Adrian was in Egypt himſelf; his 
ſyſtem was all directed to regulation and improvement of the 
provinces; this might be a part of his plan. But there is nothing 
in the Periplus itſelf to make us adopt this period and mach: to 
contradict it. 

It has been neceſſary to inveſtigate this fact with accuracy, be- 
cauſe the date of the work depends upon it ; for at whatever point 
we fix the deſtruction of Aden, very near to that we muſt fix the 
Peripliis; as the author intimates that it was not long before 
the period in which he writes. It is not ſatisfactory to leave this 
queſtion reſting upon probabilities only. But where hiſtory is 
ſilent, probability is our only guide, and correſpondent circumſtances 
are the beſt foundation of probability. 

From theſe premiſes the reign of Nero appears moſt accordant 
to the internal evidence of the work itſelf,. or if the reign of 
Adrian ſhould be preferred, it muſt be the year he was in Egypt, | 
which is the tenth of his reign, and anſwers to the year 126, 
A. D. The objection to this is its coincidence with the age of 
Ptolemy, which for the reaſons already ſpecified can hardly be 
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reconciled to conſiſtence. 1 aſſume, therefore, the reign of 
Claudius for the diſcovery of Hippalus, and the tenth year of 
Nero for the date of the Peripliis, leaving the queſtion ſtill open 
for the inveſtigation of thoſe who have better opportunities for 
deciding aig its nm 


INTERCOURSE WITH INDIA ANTECEDENT TO HISTORY. 


X. In - entering upon this ſubject two conſiderations preſent oy 
themſelves to our view, which muſt be kept perfectly ſeparate and 
diſtinct: the firſt is, that the intercourſe itſelf is hiſtorical; the 
ſecond, that the means of intercourſe can only be collected from 
circumſtances: the former admits of proof; the latter is at beſt 
hypothetical. I can prove that ſpices were brought into Egypt, 
(which implies their introduction into all the countries on the 
Mediterranean, ) and I argue from analogy, that Thebes and Memphis 
in their reſpective ages were the centre of this intercourſe, aS 
Alexandria was afterwards, and as Cairo is, in 1 ſome ede even 
at the preſent hour. : 

That ſome Oriental ſpices came into Epp. has been Gs 
aſſerted, from the nature of the aromatics which were employed 
in embalming the mummies '**; and in the thirtieth chapter of 
Exodus we find an enumeration of cinnamon, caſſia, myrrh, 
frankincenſe, ſtaQte, onycha, and galbanum, which are all the 
produce either of India or Arabia. Moſes ſpeaks of theſe as precious, 


=o 


and enen to religious uſes; ; but at the ſame time in ſuch 


104 Nadine or Mumia, was once A medicine, certainly not on account of the cada- 
verous but the aromatic ſubſtance, 5 


3 | _ quantities, 
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quantities, as to ſhew they were neither very rare, or very difficult: 
to be obtained. Now it happens that cinnamon and caſſia are two 
ſpecies of the ſame ſpice '*', and that ſpice is not to be found nearer 
Egypt or Paleſtine, than Ceylon“, or the coaſt of Malabar, If 
then they were found in Egypt, they muſt have been imported; 
there muſt have been intermediate carriers, and a communication 
of ſome kind or other, even in that age, muſt have been open between 
India and Egypt. That the Egyptians themſelves might be ignorant 
of this, is poſſible ; for that the Greeks and Romans, as late as the time 
of Auguſtus”, thought cinnamon the produce. of Arabia, is manifeſt: 
from their writings. But it has been proved from Agatharchides, 
that the merchants of Sabeèa traded to India, and that at the time 
when Egypt poſſeſſed the monopoly of this trade in regard to 
Europe“, the Sabeans enjoyed a ſimilar advantage in. regard to 
Egypt. Of theſe circumſtances Europe was ignorant, or only 
imperfectly informed; and if ſuch was the caſe in ſo late a period 
as 200 years before the Chriſtian-era, the ſame circumſtances may 
be ſuppoſed in any given age. where it may be neceſſary to place 
them. | 

There are but two, poſſible means of conveying the commodities 
of India to the weſt, one by land through Perſia or the provinces 
on the north, the other by ſea; and if by ſea, Arabia muſt in all 


| | | | | 


% 


105 'Five hundred ſhekels of myrrh, five n ANY ges 7 ro T u, in} To muy xo) Ce- 
hundred of caſſia, two hundred and fifty of 
cinnamon, 

= 3%. See article Kaſſia Ka i in the liſt of 
articles of commerce. 

Je Strada, lib. xvi. palin. 
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X bel, u Non or; kurs. Alexandria has 5 
the whole monopoly to herſelf. She is the 
receptacle of all [Indian] goods, and the diſ- 
penſer of them to all other nations. Strabo, 


lib. xvii. p. 798. 
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59 
ages have been the medium through which this commerce paſſed, 
whether the Arabians went to Malabar -itfelf, or obtained — 
articles in Carmania, or at the mouths of the Indus. 
In order to ſet this in its proper light, it is neceſſary to ſuppoſe, 
khat the ſpices in the moſt ſouthern provinces of India were known 
in the moſt northern, and if from the north, they might paſs by 
land; from the ſouth, they would certainly paſs by ſea, if the ſea 
were navigated. But in no age were the Perſtans'”, Indians, or 
. Egyptians, navigators; and if we exclude theſe, we e no other 
choice but to fix upon the Arabians, as the only nation which 
could furniſh mariners, carriers, or merchants in the Indian 
ocean. | 

But let us trace the communication by kind: -ON the north: it is 
only in this one inſtance that J ſhall touch upon it; and that only 
becauſe it relates to an account prior to Moſes. Semiramis is 
ſaid to have erected a column, on which the immenſity of her 
conqueſts was deſcribed, as extending from Ninus or Ninive, to 
the Itämenes, (Jomanes or Jumna, ) eaſtward ; and ſouthward, to the 
country which produced myrrh and frankincenſe; that is, eaſtward 
to the interior of India, and ſouthward to Arabia. Now, fabulous 
as this pillar may be, and fabulous as the whole dende of Semi- 
ramis may be, there is Rill a degree of conſiſtency in the fable; 
for che tradition is e that, the en of Ninive did make 
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09 It is not meant to affert that theſe 


py Chineſe. The Chineſe ae never 
nations never uſed the ſea ; they certainly did, 


paſſed, 'the ſtraits of Malacca, the Malays 


upon their own coaſts, but there are. not now, 


nor does hiſtory prove that there ever were, 
any navigators, properly ſo called, in the 


eaſtern ſeas, except the Arabians, Malays, 
3 > 


ſeem in all ages to have traded with Tad, 
and probably with the coaſt of Africa. 


10, Bochart, tom. i. p- 109. from * 
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an irruption into India; and the return of Semiramis through 
Gadroſia, by the route which Alexander afterwards purſued, is 
noticed by all the hiſtorians of the Macedonian. If, therefore, there 
is any truth concealed under this. hiſtory of Semiramis, the field 
is open for conceiving a conſtant intercourſe eſtabliſhed between 
India and the Aſſyrian empire, and a ready communication between 
that empire and the countries bordering on the Mediterranean. 
This intercourſe would account for the introduction of the gums, 
drugs, and ſpices of India into Egypt, as early as the 21ſt. century 
before the Chriſtian era, and 476 years antecedent. to the age 
of Moſes. | a 1 

But this is not the hung character in the accounts left us by 
the Greek hiſtorians *'*; they all tend to Phenicia and Arabia. 
The Arabians have a ſea coaſt round three ſides of their vaſt penin- 
ſula; they had no prejudices againſt navigation either from habit 
or religion. There is no hiſtory which treats of them, which does 
not notice them as pirates or merchants by ſea, as robbers or 
traders by land. We ſcarcely touch upon them aceidentally in any 


1 When two fables: of two different eoun- provinces which afterwards compoſed the 
tries agree, there is always reaſon to ſuppoſe Perſian empire. It is this conqueſt in which 
that they are founded on truth: the Maha- the Grecian accounts of Semiramis and the 
bhärat is perhaps as fabulous as the hiſtory of Mahabhärat agree. 88 74h 
Semiramis; but this work (in Col. Daw' „ Semiramis, A. 8 2007. Moſes in 
account of it,) ſpecifies, upon a variety of Midian 1531. Blair. | 
occaſions, the great attention of the Indian 113 Herddotus, lib. iii. p. 250. as up 
ſovereigns to pay their tribute to their weſtern | frankincenſe, myrrh, caſſia, cinnamon, lada- 
conquerors. I cannot trace this to its cauſes © num, (a gum,) and ſtorax as the produce of 
or conſequences, but it always ſeems to juſtify Arabia: theſe commodities were brought into 
the idea, that there had been ſome conqueſt Greece by the Phenicians. See alſo p. 252. 
of India, by the natious which inhabited thole 5 53 725 
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anthor, without Toy that n were the carriers of the Indian 
ocean. LE: 

Sabea"'*; Hadramant, and Oman were the Waden of navigators-- 
in all ages, from the time that hiſtory begins to ſpeak of. them; 
and there is every reaſon to imagine that they were equally „ 
before the hiſtorians acquired a knowledge of chem, as they have 
fince continued down to the preſent age. wo 

It is ſurely not too much to admit that a nation ; with, theſe . 
diſpoſitions, in the very earlieſt ages croſſed the Gulph of Perſia 
from Oman to Carmania : the tranſit in ſome places is 05 forty 
miles; the oppoſite coaſt is viſible from their own ſhore ; and if 
you once land them in Carmania, you open a paſſage to the Indus, 
and to the wee coalt . * ane as a concluſion, which. follows . 
of courſe. 

I grant that this i 18 whats 8 but hs hiſtory ſtops, 
mis is all- that rational inquiry can demand. The firſt hiſtory to 
be depended on, is that. of Agatharchides. He found Sabèa, or- 
Vemen, in poſſeſſion of all the ſplendour that. a monopoly of the 
Indian trade muſt ever produce, and either here or at. Hadramant 

or Oman it muſt ever have been: theſe provinces all lie within | 
the region of the manſoons, and there is every reaſon to imagine 
that they had availed themſelves of theſe, in the earlieſt ages, as Well 
as in the lateſt. I conclude that their knowledge in this reſpect i is 
ier to the building of Thebes ; 1 and ma if the monopoly on the - 


141 Haas is dhe 8 of. the Sabea 1 is PIR on! the Red Sea, but extends, 
Greeks; j it is nearly centrical between Sabea or did aneſently extend, to the ports on he | 
and Oman on the ocean. Oman is the eaſtern ocean, as Aden, Ke. 
part of Arabia, towards the. Gulph of Perſia. Res, Strabo, lib. xvi. p 769 et. ſec. 99 
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eaſtern ſide of the Red Sea was in their hands, that on the weſtern 
ſide was fixed at Thebes. The ſplendour of that city, ſtill viſible 
in its very ruins, is in no other way to be accounted for: it is 
exactly parallel to the caſe of Alexandria in a later period; for 
Alexandria did not trade to India, the monopoly was ſtill in Sabèa 
when Agatharchides wrote, and the monopoly at Alexandria was as 
perfect in regard to the Mediterranean, as that of Sabèa was in 
regard to the Indian ocean. The wealth of the Ptolemies was as 


pre-eminent as that of the Thebaick Dynaſties, and the power 
and conqueſts of a Philadelphus or pr ae 5 Jeſs fabulous than 


*thoſe of Seſonchoſis. 
That the Grecian Dynaſty 1 in Egypt tried- every experiment to 


evade the monopoly at Sabèa, is manifeſt from hiſtory. The 


ſtraits of the Red Sea were paſſed, the ports of Arabia on the 


ocean were explored, the marts on the coaſts of Africa were viſited, 
Indian commodities were found in all of them. A proof direct, 
that the monſoon was at that time known to the Arabians, though 
hiſtory knew nothing of it till the diſcovery of Hippalus; that is, 
till 200 years later: this is the more extraordinary, as the fact had 
been aſcertained in part by the voyage of Nearchus, and as all its 
conſequences would have been explored, if Alexander had lived 
another year. I always wiſh to be underſtood as never aſſerting 


715 Euergetes ſays, in the Adulitick In- 
ſcription, he had reduced the whole world 
to peace. Seſonchoſis could do no more. 


17 Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 773. 

1 had expected to find an account of the 
monſoons in the Oriental writers; but as my 
acquaintance with them by tranſlations only, 


muſt be very confined, I have met with only 
one inſtance, and that in a very different region. 
Ventus marinus ſex integris menſibus regnat 
in illo, [mari, tenebraſos 1 et tum in alium yen. 
tum convertitur. Al. Ednifliy p. 34. the 
Mare Tenebroſum is at leaſt eaſt of Malacea, 
if not of China. 


. 


thar 
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that the voyage between Egypt and India was utterly unpractiſed by 
the Greeks; the evidence is clear, that ſome few-weſlels performed it, 
but they coaſted the whole way e: the greateſt number is that men- : 
tioned by Strabo-of-an hundred and twenty ſhips. The expence of 
ſuch a navigation did not anſwer z it was found cheaper to purchaſe In- 
dian goods in the old markets: the paſſage by the monſoon was never 
attempted; and the ſolitary fac of all hiſtory, which I can diſcover, 
previous to Hippalus, is that in the fabulous account of Iambülus. 
I believe that fact, not as performed by Iambülus, but as an 
evidence that ſome ſuch paſſage had been heard of, that an obſeure 
notion prevailed that it was made from the coaſt of Africa, and that, 
therefore, it was interwoven with the piece to give the fable an 
appearance of reality. I believe it to have had its riſe from Arabia; 
and it is one proof among others, that the Arabians did reach India 
prior to Hiſtory, and a ſufficient reaſon why the Greeks found it 
cheaper to purchaſe their cargoes in the Arabian markets, rather 
than to go to India themſelves. A truth certainly, if the Arabians 
ſailed with the monſoon, and the Greeks coaſted che whele 
voyage. | 
Theſe conſiderations - b d in the maſs; induces: a belief thatin + 
the very earlieſt ages, even prior to Moſes; the communication + 
with India was open, that the intereourſe with that continent was 
in the hands of the e that Thebes had owed 1 its ſplendour 4 


119 He I Correg. Periplts. e does 8 it is che full extent that can be required 
certainly fully mean to ſay, that a conſiderable for Pliny exprefsly ſays, that the ports on the 
fleet went to India, but not till the Romans coaſt of Malabat were only beginning to be 
were maſters of Egypt; and whether they known in his age. In what way they failed + 


performed the whole voyage, or only to previous to the Periplas will be not.ced 1 in its y 
Arabia for. Indian commodities, is a queſtion. Proper place. 
If we ſuppoſe them to reach the mouths of tlie 


to 
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; to that commerce, and that Memphis roſe from the ſame cauſe 
to the ſame pre-eminence. Cairo ſucceeded to both in wealth, 
grandeur, and magnificence; all which it muſt have maintained to 
the preſent hour, if the diſcoveries of the Portugueſe had not 
changed the commerce of the world; and which it does in ſome 
proportion ſtill maintain, as a centre between the eaſt and the 
Mediterranean. The eſſential difference between theſe three capitals 
and Alexandria, proves paſt contradiction, the different ſpirit and 
ſuperior ſyſtem of the Greeks. Theſe three capitals were inland 
for the ſake of ſecurity: a proof that the natives never were 
navigators or ſovereigns of the ſea. The Greeks were both; and 
the capital of the Ptolemies was therefore Alexandria, 'Their fleets 
were ſuperior to all that had ever appeared on the Mediterranean; 
and the power of their kingdom ſuch, that nothing but a ſucceſſion 
of weak and wicked princes could have deſtroyed it. While Egypt 
was under the power of its native ſovereigns, Tyre, Sidon, Aradus, 
Cyprus, Greece, Sicily, and Carthage were all enriched by the 
trade carried on in its ports, and the articles of commerce which 
could be obtained there and there only ; the Egyptians themſelves 
were hardly known in the Mediterranean as the exporters of their 
own commodities; they were the Chineſe of the ancient world, 
and the ſhips of all en wann their own, laded in their 
harbours. 
The ſyſtem of the Ptolemies was exatly the reverſe. Alexanddi 
grew up to be the firſt mart of the world, and the Greeks of Egypt 
were the carriers of the Mediterranean, - as well as the agents, 
factors, and importers of Oriental produce. The cities which had 8 
riſen under the former ſyſtem, ſunk ſilently into inſignificance; and 
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ſo „ was the new policy, and ſo deep had It taken root, that 


the Romans, upon the ſubjection of Egypt, found it more ex- 
pedient to leave Alexandria in poſſeſſion of its privileges, than to 


alter the courſe of trade, or occupy it themſelves, Egypt, in 
ſtrict propriety, was never a Roman province, but a prefecture, 
governed, not by the ſenate but the emperor himſelf. No pretor 


or proconſul ever had the command ; no man above the equeſtrian 


order was ever prefect; no Roman ever entered the country 


without the expreſs licence of the emperor. Theſe circumſtances 


are particularized to ſhew the wiſdom of the Greeks in their 
eſtabliſhment of the ſyſtem, and the wiſdom of the Romans in 
<contenting themſelves with the revenue, rather than the property 
of the country. This revenue, amounting to more than three 
millions ſterling, they enjoyed for more than fix hundred years”; 
and till the moment of the Arabian conqueſt, Alexandria comfnned 
the ſecond city of the empire in rank, and the firſt, perhaps, in 
wealth, commerce, and proſperity. 

Theſe conſiderations are by no means foreign to our purpoſe: 


it is the deſign of this work to exhibit the trade with India under 


cd One charge brought againſt Germanicus 


by Tiberius, was his going into Egypt with- . 


out permiſſion. 
121 It does not appear that any Roivan i in 
Egypt was allowed to engage in commerce. In 


the early part of their government at leaſt, all 


the names we meet with in the trade of the 
Red Sea, Africa, and India, are Greek: 
Arrian, Dionyſius, &c. &c. 

*22 It is the ſtability of the Roman conqueſts 
vhich diſtinguiſhes them from thoſe of other na- 
tions. If we place the meridian power of Rome 

in the age of Auguſtus, i it was 700 years in riſ- 
ing, and 1400 years in falling. The ſovereignty 


of f Egypt, for 600 * is of pag duration | 
1 k | . | | every 


i * 


ak that of any native or foreign FRE 


not mythological; and this ſovereignty, not- 


withſtanding particular intervals of tyranny, 


does ſeem upon the whole to have been exer. 


ciſed for the good of the people, which is the 
end of all government. When Egypt fell, its 


proſperity, though impaired, was probably 


ſuperior to that of any other province of the 


| empire. The revenue I take at a medium 


from the calculation of Strabo, who ſays, that 


under Auletes, the worſt of the Ptolemies, it 
was 2,421,875 l.; but he adds, that the Ro- 
mans managed it to much greater advantage, 
and even doubled it. Strab, Lib. xvii. p. 798. 
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every point of view in which it" was regarded by the ancients; 
but if it were not my determination to cloſe my reſearches with 
the voyage of Gama, I could now ſhew how a contrary policy 
has brought the richeſt country in the .world to its preſent ſtate of 
miſery. Policy, I ſay, becauſe, though the diſcovery of Gama muſt 
have injured Egypt, it could not have reduced it to deſolation. 
It is the conqueſt of Selim, and a divided power between the 
Porte and the Mameluks, which has ſunk a revenue of three 
millions to a cypher*'*; a policy, in fact, which has cut down 
the tree to come at the fruit, which is not content with the golden 
egg, but has killed the bird that laid it“. 


123 There is a tribute paid by the Mame. power. The expreſſion is meant to apply to 
luks to the Pacha of Egypt, but it never that country only while under its native ſove- 
reackes Conſtantinople, as there are always reigns. As ſubje& to the Perſians, Macedo- 
charges to ſet off againſt it. ; nians, and Romans it furniſhed large fleets. 

12+ Exception, perhaps, may be taken to This reſtriction, omitted in its proper place, 
what has been ſaid in regard to the Egyptians the vacancy of the preſent page allows me to 
never appearing in the Mediterranean as a naval inſert. | | 
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The names of places will be diſtinguiſhed by capitals in the 
margin; in which form the Greek ſound and Greek orthography 
will both be preſerved. The Latin or modern orthography will be 
followed in the text, to avoid the appearance of ſingularity. 


Marks of tones. e 


The accent, as Azänia. 1 3 l 

\ The note when e final is pronounced long or ſhort, as Calpe. 

* 'The note of a long vowel or diphthong in the Greek, as Opone, 
Neſſa, Niloptolemeon, Kuenion, 
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70 - PERIPLUS OF THE ERYTHREANEAN. + 


„ Orientalem oram Africæ ſulcavit Autor Perigl, cujus auctoritas majoris eſt 
« facienda quam cæterorum omnium, utpote qui ſolus veritati conſentanea 


4 ſcripſerit.” Vossrus ad Melam. p. 595. ed. Varior. Lugd. 1722. 


HE object . for conflderation in the ſecond book i is 

the navigation of the ancients "from Myos Hormus in the 
Gulph of Arabia, to the Promontory of Rhaptum * on the coaſt of 
Africa. Myos Hormus lies in the twenty-ſeventh degree of 
northern latitude, and Rhaptum will be fixed near ten degrees to 
the ſouthward of the equator; conſequently we have a ſpace of 
above. two thouſand five hundred miles to examine, involved in ſuch 


obſcurity, that without recourſe to modern e the 1 
tion of the ancients is inexplicable. 


The Periplus, which has been aſſumed as the baſis of our een | 


tion, has a claim to this preference, not only as the moſt ancient but 
the moſt ſpecific account extant ; for notwithſtanding particular places 
may have been noticed in treatiſes of a prior date, the line of coaſt 
which it embraces is to be found no where previouſly in detail; and 
the circumſtances which it particularizes bear ſuch a ſtamp of veracity, 


as to aſſure us, that if the voyage was not performed by: the wats, 5 


it is at leaſt delineated from authentic documents, 


ö kalen writes both Aue: and Magus, the Pept . = b., 
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» » MYoOsS HORMVUS.” 


I. The ſarvey commences from Myos. Hormus *, a port choſen 1 
Ptolemy Philadelphus for the convenience of commerce, in pre- 
ference to Arsinoè or Suez, on account of the difficulty o . 
ing the weſtern extremity of the gulph. ä 

The name of this port ſhews-its origin to be Greek : it t fignifice 
the harbour of the Mouſe; an appellation which it afterwards 
changed for the harbour of Venus. But the former is the more 
prevalent, and the latter is recorded by Agatharchides only and his 
copyiſts. Its ſituation is determined by three iſlands, which Aga- 


tharchides mentions; known to modern navigators by the name of 


the ne and its latittide* is fixed with little fluctuation in 
27 © o, by d'Anville, Bruce, and de la Rochette. 
tion in 3 of de la Rochette's accuracy is natural, as he had 
the charts and journals of ſeveral Engliſh navigators before him, 
and the poſition of the iſlands with the indenture of the coaſt, is 
ſuch as would ſuthciently correſpond with what the ancients called 
a. ꝓort. Strabo deſcribes. the entrance as oblique* which was per- 
haps effected by the ſite of the iſland at the entrance; and he notices 
that the ſhips which failed from Berenice ** at this port till their 


The preſump- 


cargoes were prepared. 


II. The ſame reaſon which induced Philadelphus t to form the port of 


Myos Hormus, led him afterwards to the eſtabliſhment of Berenice, 


2 De la Rochette bas made two ports of the 


Myos Hormus and Aphrodites Hormus of 


Strabo, but they are both the ſame, if Strabo 
is to be interpreted by Agatharchides, whom 
he copies; his tranſlator indeed ſays, Muris 
ſlatio aliaque Veneris, but the text does not 
require the diſtinction. See Hardouin, not. ad 
The Myos Hormus of de la 


lib. vi. Plin. evi. 
RITES! I ſhould prefer for the true poſition. 


3 Ptol. 2 15 0”, 275 8' o“ vr dela Ro- 
chette. 


1 Neoche You N vg TEg. Strabo, xvi 1. 78 


The Jaffateens are more than three; but the 


ſmaller ones are perhaps little more than 
rocks above water. | 


[OY Au liyas, Toy TY Lane cube. 
Strab. ibid. | 


with 


—— 
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with this additional motive; that being in a lower part of PREY 
it facilitated the communication witk the ocean, or the coaſt of 
Africa, and lay more convenient for taking advantage of the regular 
winds within the ſtraits, or the monſoons in the Indian ocean. The 
plans of Philadelphus, indeed, ſeem to have been larger than either 
he or his ſucceſſors carried into execution: he had evidently ſent 
travellers to penetrate into the interior by land, while his fleet was ex- 
ploring the coaſt, Pliny mentions the names of Dalion, Ariſtöcreon, 
Bion and Bäſilis“, as viſitors of Ethiopia; and Simonides as reſiding 
five years at Meroè; while Timoſthenes went down the coaſt as 
far, perhaps, as Madagaſcar, but certainly lower than the fleets of 
the Ptolemies traded *, or the Roman fleets in the age of the Peri- 
plüs. The account of Agatharchides, who lived in the reign of 
Philometor, goes .no lower on the weſtern ſide of the gulph than 
Ptolemiis Theron; and in his time the commerce ſeems ſo generally 
to have ſettled at Myos Hormus, that no mention of Berenice occurs 


in the whole work. 


6 Plin. lib. vi. c. 35. 


7 There is fome reafon to heſitate in giving 
eredit to Timoſthenes, as he says the Red Sea 


is two days fail acroſs and four days. ſail in 


length. Plin. lib. vi. Four days (if it be not 


an error of Pliny's) cannot by any means ſuf- 
fice for a courſe of nine hundred miles. See 
Fragm. Artem. Hudſon, vol. i. p. 88. 


3 This is ſimilar to what has happened re- 


Sir F. Drake 


lative to our own diſcoveries. 


explored the weſtern coaſt of America, to the 


north of California, where no navigator fol- 
lowed him till almoſt 200 years after, when 
the Engliſh, Ruſſians, and Spaniards have in- 
terfered with each other in Nootka Sound- 
In the ſame manner alſo the Carthaginian 


Under the ſucceſſors of Philometor, * 


commerce on the 21 of Africa ſettled at 
Cernè, though Hanno had 8 much ner 
to the ſouth. 

Neither does Dioddrus notice it, ke 


wrote, perhaps, early in the reign of Auguſtus, 
and followed Agatharchides. But Strabo is 


diffuſe; and he adds one particular which may 


account for the filence of Agatharchides, 
which is, as we have juſt noticed, that Bere- 
nice, though a ſtation, was no port. The 
harbour was at Myos Hormus; and the ſhips 


lay there till they came to Berenicè for their 


lading. The Periplis. alſo ſeems almoſt ta 


join the two together, at the commencement | 
of the Arabian. worage. | 


trade 
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trade languiſhed rather than increaſed, nor was it reinvigorated till 
the conqueſt of Egypt by Auguſtus. 

The connexion between Myos Hormus and Berenice, from which 
ports the navigation commenced, requires more conſideration than 
has been beſtowed upon it 7 thoſe who have preceded me in a the 
inquiry. | 

\ Berenice, according to the Peripliis, was diſtant eighteen hundred 
ſtadia from Myos Hormus, which, if the author reckons ten ſtadia 
to the Roman mile, (as d'Anville ſuppoſes) amounts to one hundred 
and eighty; or if he reckons eight, we obtain two hundred and 
twenty-five miles, for the interval between the two. ports; both 
eſtimates are too ſhort, as the diſtance from the northern Jaffateen 
to Ras-el-anf is little leſs than two hundred and fixty miles Roman. 
Without inſiſting upon this, Ras-el-anf is the leading point to fix 
Berenice, for this is the' Lepte Promontory of Ptolemy, on which 
Berenice depends. The land here,” fays Bruce, © after running 
„ in a direction nearly N. W. and S. E. turns round in ſhape of a 
« large promontory, and changes its direction to N. E. and S. W. 
“and ends in a ſmall bay or inlet.“ Now this agrees exactly with 
the poſition aſſigned to Berenicè by Strabo, in the very inmoſt receſs 
of his Sinus Impurus. It may ſeem extraordinary that the name 
of Foul Bay ſhould appear in our modern charts in this very ipot, 


3 


„ 


FOG - 
. P 
o 


LEY aan — a fo Tp; 
. EIN 0 INES 


: BE Cape Noſe. | 
11 From the appearance of Foul Bay, on 
de la Rochette's chart, I conclude it to be à 
modern nautical name. Its correſpondence 
with the ancient Sinus impurus 1s ur 
by & Anville as well as de la Rochette. 
his Golfe immonde. And if this is 8 
Strabo's expreſſion, & H 73 xb\Te, in the inmo/l 
receſs of the bay, ought, in my qpinon. to de- 
termine the queition. 


12 Ruddagros is rendered Wa” Wy by im- 
purus and immun us. It is literally both here 
and in the Periplas, p 12. what we ſhould call 
in Engliſh Foul Bay, from the foulneſs of 
the coaſt, ſhoals, and breakers. Axa9agroy 
e KN r . uTw axx0agro OT vc xo ο xo 
p leg IXTETEAXUTOL, x. TYINKTS XATORYH=T%45 TO 


A er Y dev d Brefvixnv Tu i Buda 2 


xd\zs. Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 769. 
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and marked with the ſhoals and breakers which entitled it to the 
ſame appellation in the time of Strabo. But ſuch is the fact, and 
de la Rochette's chart gives us a ſmall anchorage or inlet in the 
very bottom of the bay, which he ſtyles Mine, or Belled-el-Habeſh*, 
the port of Abyſſinia, Theſe circumſtances are farther corroborated. 
by the chart which Mercator extracts from Ptolemy, and by 
Ptolemy's own diſtances in longitude and latitude from Leptéè. 
Col. Capper has ſuppoſed that the ſite of Berenice cannot be 
determined, and d Anville has placed it nearer to Lepte; but in 
this, it is probable he was determined by the latitude of Syènè, for 
both are ſuppoſed to be tropical, and Col. Capper has poſſibly not 
applied his ſuperior information to this object. I fix it at the port 
of Habeſh, not from latitude, but local relation. For Syene is in 
latitude 24 o' 45“, and this port is in 23* 28' o,, according to 
de la Rochette. If then we were to be determined by the tropick, 
the port of Habeſh is more tropical than.-Syene. , But the ancients 
were by no means accurate in theſe coincidences, Meroe and 
Ptolemais are ſtill leſs reconcileable than Berenice and Syene ; and 
yet the reſpeQive correſpondence of the four places was admitted. 
I am much more led by exiſting circumſtances than theſe eſtimates : 
a coalt falling in, as deſcribed by the original voyagers, and a port 
found at the termination where it ought to be, tend more to 
aſcertain a poſition when ancient accounts are to be conſidered, 
than aſtronomical calculation. But I do not aſſert the identity, I 


know the difficulties, I know that the Topaz iſland of Strabo is 


— 


1 D' Anville has the ſame, and Bruce the caſtle. The principal Mameluk at "© RU 


bay. ſes | ſtyled Sheik-el-Belled, the ſheik of teas. [ount 


*+ Mint -ndiliuilbabettr Ggniff a fort or Page 57. 
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dubious **, but as a choice is neceſlary, J ſelect the port of Habeſh 
for Berenice, and [ truſt the ſolution of the problem to further 
inquiry. 2 

Both from Myos Hormus and Birehied, the fleets failed for 
Africa and Arabia in the month of September; and for India in 
July“; dates which agree admirably with the regular winds, as 
ſtated by Bruce. For, in the firſt inſtance, if they cleared the 
gulph before November, they in that month fell in with the wind, 
which carried them down the coaſt of Africa, and which ſerved 
them to return in May. And in their voyage to India, failing in 
July, if they cleared the gulph before the 1ſt of September“, they 
had the monſoon for nearly three months to perform the voyage to 
the coaſt of Malabar, which was generally completed in forty 
days. 

III. But before we enter upon our navigation we muſt examine 
the previous preparations in Egypt, commencing our inquiries from 
Alexandria, the head and centre of _ the commerce between India 
and Europe for ſeventeen centuries ? 


16 There was a Sapphire, an Emerald, and 
a Topaz iſland in the Red Sea; all three give 
Tiſe to much fable and much uncertainty. 
Strabo's 'Topaz iſland is the ſame as this Ser- 
pentine. Whether both names ought to relate 
to the iſland at Ras-el-anf, I cannot ſay. That 
iſland is the Macouar of Bruce; the Emil or 
Emerald iſland of de la Rochette, the Inſula 
Veneris of Ptolemy. Strabo's Topaz iſland 
is lower than Berenice. It may be the modern 
Zemorgete, the Agathonis Inf. of Ptolemy, 
but the confuſion 1s endleſs. 


7 See Periplis, p. p. 5, 13, 29, 32. The 


I. 2 


author mentions the Egyptian as well as the 
Roman months Tybi, January; Thoth, Sep- 
tember; Epiphi, July. A proof that he was 
a reſident in Egypt if not a native, and that 
he wrote for the traders in that country. 

18 This is fixed to a certainty by Pliny, 
who ſays, they failed at the riſing of the Dog- 
Star, July 26, and reached Okelis in thirty 
days, from whence to Muziris the voyage is 
uſually performed in forty days. Lib. vi. 


_ 29 Eighteen, reckoning from the death of 
AN | 


— 
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The principal merchants, who carried on this commerce both 
under the Ptolemies and the Romans, reſided at Alexandria; and 
though the Ptolemies, for their own intereſt, might allow others to 
employ their capital in this trade, and the Romans certainly would 
not ſuffer themſelves to be wholly excluded, ſtill the ſtanding law of 


% 


the country was, that every merchant muſt employ an Alexandrian 
factor for the tranſaction of his buſineſs ; and this privilege alone, 
with the profits of the tranſport, is ſufficient to account for the 
immenſe wealth of the metropolis *, excluſive of all other advan- 
tages. 

In the latter end of July the annual or Eteſian wind commences, 
the influence of which extends from the Euxine Sea to Syènè in | 
Upper Egypt. Blowing from the north it is directly oppoſite to the 
courſe of the Nile, and prevailing for forty days while the river 1s at 
the height of its ſwell, it affords an opportunity of advancing againſt 
the ſtream, with more convenience than other rivers are navigated 
in their deſcent. With the aſſiſtance of this wind, the paſſage from 
Alexandria up to Coptus was performed in twelve days, awhich, as 
the diſtance is above four hundred miles“, ſufficiently proves the 
efficacy of the wind that carried them. | 

Two miles from Alexandria, ſays Pliny, 1s Juliopolis, where the 
navigation to Coptus commences; an expreſſion not very intelligi- 
ble without the aſſiſtance of Strabo. For why ſhould he mark the 
departure from Juliopolis rather than Alexandria? Strabo informs 
us, that the veſſels navigated a canal: which extended from Alex- 


20 The revenue of Alexandria, in the * * Three hundred and eighty, without al- 


worlt of times, was 12,500 talents, equal to lowing for the ſinuoſity of the river. 
2,421,8751. ſterling. Strab. xvii. 798. ) | 


andria 


\ 


canal © 


Juliopolis of Pliny. 


this place. 


as well as the Egyptians ; 


the reaſon of this is evident. 


carriage. 
Kous. 


22 This canal has ſtill water in it during the 
inundation, and boats paſs. 


23 See Dion. Caſſius, lib. ii. p. 280. Lat. 
ed. | | 


24 Strabo, lib xvii. p. 795. 


25 The preſent government of Egypt is 
divided between the Turks, the Mammelucs, 
and the Arabs. The Turks, though ſove- 
reigns, have the leaft ſhare. The Mammelucs 
have twenty-four beys, nominally dividing the 
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whole country from the ſea to Syene, all- 
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andria to the Canòpic branch of the Nile, at the junction of which 
was Schédia; here all the duties were collected on goods which 
paſſed upwards into Egypt, or down the Nile to Alexandria. This 
in its courſe almoſt touches Nicopolis“ 
from the victory obtained here by Auguſtus over the forces of 
Antony, ) and which, by its diſtance of thirty ſtadia **, muſt be the 
It is probable, therefore, that before the time 
of Pliny, the Cuſtom-houſe had been removed from Schedia to 


„(a city ſo called 


It is then by the Candpic lan, now gael negletied, that 
veſſels paſſed up to Memphis, and thence to. Coptus. 
a city in the age of Strabo who viſited it, common to the Arabs* 

it, was not actually on the Nile,- but con- 
nected with it by a canal, and was the centre of communication 


between Egypt and the Red Sea, by a N. E. route to Myos 
Hormus, and a S. E. to Berenice. 


Coptus was 


Upon reference to the map 


The river bends here towards the 
eaſt, and in proportion to its inclination ſhortens the diſtance of land 

Coptus is ſeated almoſt in the centre between Ghinne and 
Ghinne is the ancient Kænè 


** and is the modern point of 


powerful at Cairo, but never complete as to 


their number iu the country, and ſharing their 
influence with the Arab ſheiks. The Roman 
government was firm and imperious, but even 


under that, as appears from this paſſage of 


Strabo, the Arabs found means to infinu. 
ate themſelves into a ſhare of the power at 
Coptus, and, as we may from this circum- 
ſtance conclude, poſſibly in other places. 


25 kaun T0, Neapolis, or the new city, 
by its name evidently of Greek extraction. 


com- 
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communication with Coſeir“; 
little commerce which remains 1s carried on between Upper Egypt 
and Arabia, Kous aroſe in the middle ages from the ſame cauſe, 
and became the principal mart of the Said *, Theſe three places all 
lie on the ſame curvature of the river, and all grew into importance 


at different periods, from the ſame cauſe ; the neceſſity of conducting 
land carriage by the ſhorteſt road. 


It has been already noticed, that notwithſtanding Berenice Was 


built by Philadelphus, the route of the caravan thither, and the port 
itſelf were little frequented, as long as the Ptolemies reigned in 
Egypt. The firſt mention I can find of it is in Strabo, and he 
viſited the country after it was under the power of the Romans. 
The Romans ſaw what Philadelphus had deſigned, and they had the 
penetration, from their firſt entrance into the country, to reap the 
advantages which his ſucceſſors had neglected. In the courſe of ſix 
or ſeven years an hundred and twenty ſhips ſailed from this port 
for India *; theſe, indeed, were but a ſmall part of the whole. 


the port on the Red Sea, where the 


7 Irwin reckons one hundred and fifteen 
miles from Coſeir to the Nile, vol. i. p. 234. 
Brown rode it on dromedaries in three ok 

28 D' Anville, Geog. Anc. vol. iii. p. 33. 

20 It has everywhere been ſuppoſed, that 
ſingle ſhips did fail both to India and Africa 
by coaſting, previous to the diſcovery of Hip- 
palus; it has everywhere been allowed that 
the Arabians traded to India, and the Indians 
to Arabia, and probably with a knowledge of 
the monſoon. But this paſſage of Strabo's 
ſtands alone as an evidence, that a fleet ſailed 
from Egypt directly to India. If it did fail, 
it muſt ſtill have coaſted the whole way. 
But might not Strabo, from knowing they 
brought home Indian commodities, have ſup- 
poſed that they failed to India, when in reality 
they went no farther than Hadramant in 
Arabia, or Moſyllon on the coaſt of Africa; 
where they found the produce of India !— 


I do not approve of contradicting the aſſertion 
of any intelligent author, ſuch as Strabo; but 


I recommend it to the conſideration of better 
judges, whether a circumſtance of this magni- 
tude ought to be eſtabliſhed on a ſingle paſſage. 
It is alſo to be noticed, that Arabia was ſome- 
times called India by the ancients, not from 
error, but becauſe it was on the other ſide of 
the Red Sea, and becauſe the commodities of 
India were found there. So Indorum pro- 
montorium in Juba, the ſame as Lepte Acre 
is Ras-al-anf, whence the trade to India com-. 
menced; Indos Juba vocat Elthiopas, Tro- 
glodytas. Hardouin, not. ad Plin. vi. 34. 
but Hardouin is miſtaken, and probably Juba. 
It is the Indian Cape and Port, ſo called from 
the Indian trade at Berenice. In what. ſenſe 
the fleets failed from Egypt to India, will be 
conſidered at large in the fourth book. 


The 
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The bulk of the trade ſtill paſſed by Coptus to Myos Hormus, 
and continued in the ſame courſe till the period in which the 
Periplüs was written; this is the principal reaſon which induces 
me to believe that the Periplus is prior to Pliny, and aſſign it to the 
reign of Claudius, or Nero; for Pliny is the firſt that ſpecifies the ſtages 
of the caravan, or gives us reaſon to believe that Berenice- was the 
grand centre of commerce. That it was not ſo when the author of 
the Periplũs wrote is evident, becauſe he commences his route from 


Myos Hormus*', a proof that he conſidered it as the firſt port of 
departure, 


Pliny on the contrary never mentions Mos Hormus in the 
paſſage where he details the voyage to India“, nor does he notice it 
at all, except once incidentally, where he is deſcribing the weſtern 
coaſt of the Red Sea. A proof that it was as ſubordinate in his 
time, as it had been pre-eminent before. | 

Every detail that is now extant, of the road from Coptus to 
Berenice, is Roman; as that of Pliny, the Itinerary of An- 


toninus, in the Peutingerian tables, and the anonymous geogra- 


pher of Ravenna. There is no Greek account of it extant but 
Strabo's, and he viſited the country after the Romans were in 
poſſeſſion. His information, therefore, is Roman“; it ſpecifies 
particulars of which other Greeks were ignorant ; bi it falls ſhort 
of what the Romans relate themſelves. He mentions only that 


30 AM Komrdg x 6 ds ewes Eu doubt, as there are no circumſtances to aſcer- 
xa} xeuvres mois Toros Tri. Strab. lib. xvi. * it. | 
p. 815. See a very remarkable paſſage in Lib. vi. c. 26. 
33 Lib. vi. c. 33. 

3: Whether Myos Hormus and Berenics % Lib, ii. p. 755. in ed. Var. 3 
may have been comprehended in the mention Mela. 
of one as conjectured above, muſt remain a 35 Lib. xvu. p. 815. 


Philadelphus 
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Philadelphus opened this route with an army“, and that as it was 
without water, he eſtabliſhed poſts“, both for the convenience of 
thoſe who travelled this way on buſineſs, and thoſe who conveyed 
their goods on camels. | 

If it ſhould be thought that this is ſaid from any deſire of amplify- 
ing the induſtry or penetration of the Romans, let it be obſerved, 
that Auguſtus reduced Egypt into a province, in the year 30 
before the Chriſtian era, and that in leſs than ſix years Petronius 
had penetrated into Ethiopia, and reduced Candace queen of Meroe 
or Atbara; that Elius Gallus had been ſent into Arabia with the 
ſame view of extending the knowledge and power of the Romans: 
and that the fleet ſailed from Berenice inſtead of Myos Hormus, 
Theſe tranſactions Strabo relates as an eye. witneſs, for he ac- 
companied Elius Gallus to Syene. And in the interval between the 
conqueſt of Egypt and the reign of Claudius, a period of 71 years, 
there is every reaſon to ſuppoſe, that a province ſo productive, and 
a commerce ſo advantageous, had never been neglected. But it was 
not till the diſcovery of the monſoon, which we place in his 
reign, that all the advantages of Berenice would become obvious. 
This would by degrees draw the concourſe from Myos Hormus ; it 
had not operated eſſentially in the age of Strabo; the change was 


beginning to be ſelt when the Periplus w was written; it was N 
effected in the time of 8 935 


35 The road between 88 and Myos deep wells had been ſunk, and eiſterns formed 
Hormus he deſcribes more particularly. A for holding water, as it ſometimes, though 
proof that it was better known. It was ſeven rarely, rains in that tract. Lib. xvit. 815. 
or eight days journey, formerly performed on 3 Erafuoy or rabuss* Diverſoria, ein änſe⸗ 
camels in the night by obſervation of the ſtars, rais. i 
and carrying water with them. Latterly very 


The 
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The annexc table, compared wich the map, will now-ſhew all 
that ĩs neceſſary to be known, better than narrative; and as it is 

obvious that the names are Greek, We muſt ſuppoſe that they are 
ſuch as ware firſt. given, upon opening the communication by Pto- 
demy, however unnoticed i by, the: Greek writers; or that the Greeks 
al Egypt were employed by the Romans in / forming the eſtabliſh- 
ment. The mention of the Troglodytes agrees th {their hiſtory, 
as it has been e illuſtrated by! Bruce; they are the Shepherds 


Ani cf 114 4 1105 a 
1 of Farpt, who: every year 


ſo .much...noticed..in.;the..carly. hills 
conduet their flocks und herds from the plsigns of Ethiopia, <derdſs 
the mbuntains of the Red , 40 avbid t 


dhe fly, that ſcourge of 
their profeſſion. They have done this in all ages; they do it to 
the preſent hour; _ habitation is conſequently temporary, and 
if they found caves” or hollows in the rocks, theſe they would 
occupy, as their name implies. Tribes of this kind alſo are 
naturally plunderers, and the guard neceſſary to defend the ca- 
ravan in paſſing their country, is correſpondent to the circumſtances 
of their profeſſion and ſituation. If we add to this the paſſage 
of the mountains, evidently marked in Pliny, we have all the 
particulars that Bruce enumerates; and an evidence of that range, 
which he has depicted as extending parallel to the coaſt, from 
the ſea of Suez to the main of Africa. Below this range there 

ſeems to be a level towards the ſea like the Tehama of Arabia, 
and the Ghermeſir on the Gulph of Perſia; and I conjecture that 


37 Bruce found Troglodytes actually living Upper Egypt, and the herds paſling at Sen- 
in caves in Gojam ; he ſaw theſe caves in naar. 
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82 PERIPLUS OF THE ERYTHREAN SEA. = 
Tiſebärike“, the name which the Periplüs gives to the tract in the. i 
neighbourhood of Berenice, expreſſes this very level, and corre- 


ſponds with the Tehama of Arabia. 1 

I have already noticed that Berenicè lies nearly in latitude 24, 1 I 
and have now only to add, chat by the concurrent 'teſtimony-of i 
the Periplis and Strabo, the anchorage was a bay and a road, * 3 


but not an harbour. ie i ade ftir N F N 
38 Teez- u- bareek is ſaid by Capt. Franck- low country on chis coat. Mr. Joon i inter- 

lin, author of a Tour in Perſia, to be ftill a prets Bareck in the ſame manner on the coaſt . 

familiar phraſe in the Perfick for ſary and thin, of Perſia, as Gezirat al Bareck, the Loo Iſland- 

It will alſo bear the ſenſe of lo and flat, and Stuckius reads, I's AgaGix, for Ti 

in That ſenſe he ſuppoſes it applied to the Stuckivs and Hudſon, Geog. Min. Pzript p- 1. 
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added to all at Phylacon ; for the 


a later age. 


(N. B. the Num 

Stations, 8 1 PLINY. 1 III es Var. leck. the 
| I, |Hydreum, or Hydreuma. 5 : XXII. 32 | XXII. Phenice, 

N 5 „ þ Aphrodite 

III. {In 5 a day's . 2 XXXII. 32 i 8 

| IV. Hydrèum, a 5 miles fag coptus. XXXI.] 31 [Compaſs rs 

. | f [Dios Lechs 

VI. In monte, a day's journey. XLIV.| 44 Xeron [wit 

VII. e Phylacon [ 

vi. ydreum Apollinis, 184 miles from Coptus. XLV.] 45 Apetioncs { 

IX. In monte, a day's journey. ; XXV. 0 5 abau. j 

X. Novum Hydreum, 234 miles from Coon. XXV.| 25 |*CXXX.|Kenon Nic 

N XI. Troglodyticum Hydreum, a guard. - IV.] 4 VII : ; 

XII. Berenica, 258 miles from Coptus. . XX.| 20 Pernicide p 

[OT 3 25 


\ 


Pliny acknowledges, that though he names but nine ſtations, twelve 
days are employed in this journey; and the caravan moves chiefly in the 
night. Thus his three firſt ſtages are four days journey; his two next 
four days; and his four laſt ought to be three; for Peutinger and the 
Itine make eleven days journey. And, perhaps, one ought to be 

guard was poſſibly to exact the cuſtoms, 
as well as to protect. oF Ted 

By Pliny's account the guard was a protection againſt-the Troglodytes 
on the coaſt, Convenience required it, perhaps, to be moved inland, in 


ad Didyme pr Aplirodites in the Itinerary- A proof chat the 
tranſpoſition of names of ſtations is no unuſual. error even in au- 
thentic documents. 


ſage of the mounta] 
Berenice. Different 
ferent times. The 
haunts. The fort ! 
Pliny's account. Se 

4 Coptus is not 
from the river, in la 
Koene, Ghinna, fror 
by. a much ſhorter rc 
one to Myos Hormu 

© CXXX, a corru 
which occur. | 

d $21{xwy txt ? 


© The guard, according to Peutinger and the Itinerary, is on the paſ- 


d Ariſtonis. An 
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STATIONS 


z 


WEN Coprus“ AND BERENICE.. 


he Numbers are reconciled by the Commentators.) 


** 
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PEUTINGER. T Miles. Par. lect. 


ITINERARY. n Aller. 

nice. | ts | | . "a | X11. Peeniconiconon fe Sk najen]. 1715 E 1 XXVII.] 27 
phrodites [Kdun]. | XXIV. 24 | 5 Didyme [Kxj6n].. Ot ne te | xxav; 24 
"PST | | 92 XX.] 20 | Afrodito Ji. e. Aphrodites . 7 | a | XX. 20 | 
pets [oo miles from Coptus]. 5 N g XXV. 25 XV. Compaſi. . ; I 45 | XXII. 22 
Wem XXIII 22 [Jovis [xn], N XxX111.| 23 
ren [whhout water]. an |* Arifionls IJ. [N25 
hes LiDe nan]. XXIV.| 24 Falacrs Less dass J 1 5 XXV. 25 
. [Kepn,] [184 miles from Coptus]. | XXIV. 54. : Apollonos, [Kn] 15 | XXIII. 729 
. . XXVII 27 | | abalſi [CabalaG, Anville}. 5 XXVII. a 27 
anon Nidreuma, [Kaos Tg, [235] XXIV.| 24 Kænon Didreuma [Ra "TIgevua ]. IXXVII.] 27 

miles from Coptes|. * | : 8 > 
en portum [Berenice portus]. XXII.] 22 | Beronicen, | 5 XVIII. | 18 
i | 1 K 258 | f HTS . 261 


REMARKS. 


e mountains. According to Pliny, twenty miles only from 

Different cauſes might operate to make the change in dif- 
es. The Troglodytes, always robbers, might change their 
The fort for the guard was two miles out of the road, in 
count. See Strab. lib. xvi. De Icthyophagis /Ethiopicis. | 
as is not on the Nile, but at a ſmall diſtance, with a canal 
river, in latitude 2 55 50', twelve or ſourteen miles from Kaus, 
hinna, from whence the caravan paſſes at this day to Coſſeir, 
1 ſhorter route. This route is nearly the ſame as the ancient 
os Hormus. See Bruce, Irwin, vol. i. 234. 


X, a corruption of CCXXX, CœxxxiIll, or xxx, au 


ur. 


p zin? 


the Gulph of Arabia to the ocean, Diod, lib. iii, 209. ed. Weſ. Salma- 
fius. Plin. Ex. 1184. 5 

Beronĩcè and Pernicide, nautical or commercial corruptions of Bere- 
nice, a city ſo called from Berenĩes, mother of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
Pliny, vi. 33. N 

* Two hundred and fifty-eight miles. D' Anville's map gives two 
hundred and fifty in a right line, but query, whether it is not accom- 
modated ? Berenice is under the ſame parallel as Syene, 24 0 45”. 
Coptus lies in 25% 50, it ſtill exiſts as Keft. 


N. B, The whole table, except the explanations between brackets, is 
in the originals, as ated by Sal maus, p. 1184. , 


ery» - : ; 
onis. An Aon is mentioned by Diodorus as ſent to-ſurvey 


The anonymous geographer of Ravenna publiſhed in the V ar edition 
of Mela has theſe names. Lib, ii, p. 755, with variations. ; 


of 


* - 44% 5 * 7. p | , | op ; 
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FROM vrreNick 10 PrOLENALS THERON on tee, 


IV. 1 of Berenice, i in the tract of "2h country 8 * 
mountains and the ſea, called Tiſebarike, is the habitation of the 


Troglodytes, eſteemed as Lehyophagi or Fich Eaters, who live in the 


clefts and caverns of the mountains, diſperſed and independent. 


They are incloſed by more inland tribes, who are diſtinguiſhed as 
Akridephagi and Moſkhöphagi, titles which imply that their food 


is ocuſts, and veal. | A. ſtrange peculiarity ! but as locuſts are no 


uncommon food either on the coaſt of Africa or Arabia, ſo, per- | 
haps, the latter diſtinction intimates a tribe that fed on the brinde“, 2 


or fleſh cut out of the living animal, ſo graphically deſcribed by 


Bruce“ Theſe tribes are under che regular government of a 


N * * 
k1 * 8 9 7 1 "* pt 
ing. n 7 7 * * $$; 4 


Addi. | 


20 By a 88 view of theſe i in Ar- ar A paſſge n which is imper- 
tharchides, the fite we ſhould allot to them fect. It ſeems to deſcribe another tribe ſtill 


would be in Nubia or Sennaar, or between more inland, and weſt of the Moſkhophagi. 4 


thoſe * and ue een which line he Compare dich Agatharchides, p-. 36, et ſeq.” 


£ $3 4 0 Het $42 N 5 42 Atvuly lg "Tore tor , by 
coaſt. pxgors eelneig, rendered 7 
40 Perhaps fe title be Klaas, wich Hudſon" Catididam minoribus teſtis 


-Strabo confers on this or ſome neighbouring | See alſo Perip. P. 1 7 where this i rus 460 0a | 


tribe, is 16-4 e508 See e 40. 11 i 
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223455 N N 
M2 | This 


Below the Moſkhophagi lies the e little town of Ptolemdis Therda, 2 5 
f called from Ptolemy Philadelphus, who ſent his hunters here to Pro- | 
cure elephants for his army. Here: the true ſhell of the land tortoiſe a 
is to be Procured. It i is white“, with a ſmall ſhell, and in no great 
quantity. N The clephants 1 are ſmall, like thoſe obtained at # 
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This place has no port, and is approachable only by boats. It lies 
about four thouſand ſtadia from ſ the harbour which is eſtabliſhed 
for] the reception of ſuch artieles of commerce as are brought:from 
beyond the ſtraits“, that 1 is from Berenice. This diſtance agrees with 
Ras. Alehaz; or Ageeb, where d'Anville places i it, if we reekon the 
ſtadia, as he does, ten to a mile. The cape is laid down in latitude 

1820 by d'Anville; 18* 31, by de la Rochette; 18 10ʃ, by Bruce. 

If this be true, the ancient geographers muſt be greatly miſtaken, 
who place it under the ſame parallel with Meroè, to which chey 
aſſign 16* 25'. This parallel is of great importance: it was traced 
by Eratoſthenes to whom we owe the doctrine of Parallels. And 
it is aſſumed by Ptolemy as a diſtinguiſhed line both in regard to- 
Syenè, and to the parallel of Praſum, which was the boundary of 
his knowledge, and which he lays down as many d to che 
ſouth; as Meroè is to the north of the equator: nt nit 

If then we could fix the poſition of Ptolemiis by reference to · the 
parallel of Meroè, it would give conſiſteney to the Feripl us, in a 
paſſage where the meaſures are more difficult to reconcile than in 
wy other part of the work; for according to de la Rochette 


Mineh-B zeled-el-Hbeſh, or Berenicè, is in lat. 2 3* 10 6 30 
2; Ahehaz, or Ptolemais de ene an qr” See 81 0 
NMafus. or Aae . — LEED 44 46 © 11 57 1 


. — eee 755 r 3 ag Ke. N pr a] lt any commod., 
principio ſinus, Hudſon. Which cannot be ties brought from beyond the ſraits, but. i in 
true in any ſenſe, for whether the beginning the Periplti conſtanily the, commodities. of i, 
of the gulph be taken from the. ſtraits, as Moſyllitick coaſt, or kingdom of Adel; Hy, 
Hudſon doubtleſs means, or from the ſea. of the port ęſtabliſned for the e * f 
Suez, this diſtanee cannot be reconeiled. We reception .,(ayzxopuIn). of thefe e 
have kad frequent oceaſion to notice the en- can be only N the Bot. im edi asd | 
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2 gives the diſtanee from Berenice to Ptolemãis three hundred 

: fifry-foar Roman miles, and from Ptolemäis to Adũli two 
wanedes enen upon the meaſures of 
the Periplus of one hundred and twenty-one out of five hundred and 
ſeventy- nine, if we reckon ten ſtadia to the mile Roman. The diſt- 
ances are; four thouſand ſtadia from Berenicè to Ptolemais, and three 
thouſand from Ptolemais to Adüli. It is this deficiency which 
has induced Mr. Goſſelin“ to carry the Adu of the Periplüs to 
Aſſab, or Saba, contrary to the opinidh"of all former geographers, 


and contrary to the local ne 1 e ſo 4-2 e e 1 
by our author. 


The removal of Addli from Maſus to gebe, yOu f Prolemdis 
from Ras Rhehaz in 18* 31“ o“ to 16* 58' o., are therefore mutually 
connected in Mr. Goſſelin's ſyſtem; and as this brings Ptolemäis 

within thirty-two- minutes of the parallel of Meroe, the whole would: 
be retoncileable if we could make the meaſures of the Peripliis 
accord; but this is impoſſible; and here Mr. Goſſelin is led into a 
great error, the cauſe of which I do not readily: diſcover; for he ſays, 
that the Periplũs reckons from Ad li to the Straits of Bab- el- Mandeb 
eight hundred ſtadia. This is another miſtake; for the Periplũis marks 
nen of theſe ſtadia at a very deep bay where the Opſian 


* was at the moment that this ſbeet was article of Pute ardir th advert to the prints 
2 Te. the preſs for correction, that I re- on which we differ- In regard to the remginder 
our of Major Onſthy, "Mr" G of my work, 'it was finally arrange and ſettled, 
22 4b, Resßerrber fur lu Geogrupbhit des and I aan on notice our n @ note 
Alber, page in 1ed0 vohmes, af Pint „ iger on fene Pdriitular ottaffone. 7 bave' 
15987 and of which only u very fee copier” hud found no reaſon upon "tht whale fo"obanden the! 
of that Mae Peake" Eignet iber ber oe" ground which I Bad hαỹj . 

FF Wharf rhe Porte, eee See Gti ky Wacker eth. 465. 
e eee the eres > Se an 2c 
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ſtone is found“, and from that bay mentions expreſsly ihe com · 
mencement of the inclination which the coaſt takes to the eaſt , and 
which it continues till it joins the ſtraits: all this is true, if Addili-is 
fixed at Maſua, and falſe, if it is carried to Saba, or Aſſab. The 
Periplüs, therefore, is conſiſtent in its deſeription, and inconſiſtent 
in its meaſures; and to which of the two che preference ought to 
be given, will hardly be diſputed by thoſe who know the little cer- 
tainty of all numbers in a Greek manuſcript, and how much all 
printed texts are corrected by circumſtances before they can be made 
conſiſtent. | ce ags WY . at Tobi 

The real poſition, FRO of Ptolemais Theron cannot be 
determined from theſe data; but if we relinquiſh the meaſures of the 
Periplüs, and ſearch for it by the parallel of Meroe, we meet with 


many curious particulars to compenſate for the n and | 
furniſh means for the reader to determine for himſelf. I 
Meroè, as the firſt parallel of Eratoſthenes, ee We of ; 
the greateſt importance to all the geographers and aſtronomers who 
ſucceeded; and if there is any one point more than another upon 


which we can ſuppoſe them to have ſearched for curse or 


acquired it, it is this. Ptolemy places it in 165 24 0“; or, as it 


appears in his tables“, 167 25 ol but in his eighth book, he Avi 


Peripl. p. in. 

* Thid, p. 9. DUETS | 
. The text ſtanda rr. . 8 
reads 15 a6; os but it is 16" 1 20 f=, 
that is, 16 25 O. The ancient geographers 


thought, if they approached preciſion within 


one twelfth of a . or live minutes, it was 


en ———————— 


þ 3 11 


W or . of: © 


the 


— bur if Marat wene $6. 
latitude 16 24 ©”, the line would. be drawn. 


through 16 250“. This twelfth is expreſſed. : 


in, the different copics of Ptolemy zu or , or 


5; and «6, ie ſuppaled to be tex and two, that 
is, teelve, or one twelfth. Bot the commen- 
e- eg. agreed. upon the 
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the tongeſt es 
16˙ 24% and the ſun is vertical twice à year, when he is diſtant 


(both upon his approach to the tropic and his return, ) 45" 201 ol, 
from the ſolſtitial point. This ſtatement of forty-five degrees muſt 


be older than Ptolemy; for Pliny mentions that the ſun is vertical at 
Meroè forty-five dayr before, and forty-five days after the ſolſtice, in 
which he ſeems to follow Philo , and then adds, that on theſe two 


days the ſun is in Gee ce een irt 2 and the four 
teenth of Leo F 


Now in this paſſage ure e two errors; for firſt we | 
degrees are not the ſame as forty-five days, as there are three hundred 
and ſixty-five days in a year, inſtead of three hundred and ſixty, 
which there ought to be, to make the two agree; and ſecondly; the 


place of the ſun-is miſtated, both upon his approach and his return, 


for by a calculation of Mr. Wales' wh wits winds he” er me a 


— 
7 
. 
A 


few days before his death, it appez 


* mes fortycfour days before the ſolſtice 
* W TY" N. een en 


3 1 
2 74 


though they al. 2 it one twelfth, 3 e eee So 


& 


| five minutes See lib. i. c. 10, 4s Megohs. +++ agreeing with Eratoſthenes. Some authority 
is. J. i. the ſame which is written in the of this ſort Pliny muſt have Letra as Po- 
tables, ir, . fa. rendered by Montanus, diſtat lemy,was poſterior. 


partibus æqualibus n et LE, 1 * Pliny is. reproatihed. Cl by eder | 
_ Dinge Sf? IHE y; Plin. Ex. 424, as ſaying that the ſun is ver- 
*tical for ninety days at Merös. It will ap- 

% where mention is made of Philo. pear ſufficiently from this ſtatement that he 


0 See Bruce, vol. iv. 2 and 8 
. 
ho wrote an account of the navigation into makes no ſuch aſſertion ; and the miſtake of 
Ethiopia, I by the Nile, J and ho mentions Salmaſius is reprehended by Voſſius and Har- 
| tbe vertical ſum at Merot forty-five days be- douin. See Voſſius ad Melam. ed. Varior. 

deu e ä 9 Nin. Lib. ii. c. 75 not. 6. 


. 


eis thirteen hours; (which makes the W 


at the ſun, at this time, is in the bebte SOR of 


which would give 
of Merod, - 0 And | in raed TR ; 


ee, N N oh 15 | e ee of 
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of Leo, forty-ſix days after ; the pong which | _ 0 * 
al 36˙ N. | 

« Or again“, if we take che atlas Hatement: of Pliny, Say 
days before the ſolſtice, the ſun is in the {ſeventeenth degree of 
Taurus, which makes the latitude 16 57 N. and lorty- ice days 
after the ſolſtice, the ſun is in 11 thirteenth of Leo nd 
gives 10* 53 N.“ nt <<] _ 

Since the communication of this Penang calculated ike Gr 
the place of the ſun at the preſent day, the biſhop of Rocheſter has 
added to the many former kindneſſes I have experienced from his 
friendſhip, and derived from his AR view of the _— 
the following particulars : 

Nothing is aſſumed by 8 mba 18 ariatly. true, chat at 
equal diſtances from the ſolſtitial point, on one ſide and the other, 
the ſun has equal declination, He gives us in this paſſage two. 
e diſtin principles for determining the latitude of Meroè; the 
length of the longeſt day, and the diſtance of the ſun from the 
« ſolſtitial point, when he culminates in the zenith of the place · 
The two principles agree ſufficiently in the reſult, and the latitude 
& which they give agrees with the latitude of Meroe, as deduced 
from other principles, and ſtated in Wie parts of e 
* öh... 

* The a of the ſun from the - ſolltitia point, ber he eu- 
40 minated i in the zenith of Meroè, he tells us was 4 * 20. The 


0-0 


be Tor, Wales I -waskeown only by 50 and 3 te em de b the 
courteſy of literature; but ſuch was his love memory of a man, who was as excellent in 
of ſcience, that I never conſulted him without private life, as an huſband and a father, as he 
receiving every aſſiſtance that it was in his was eminent in the ſcience; he. profeſſed, the 
power to giye. I inſert this as his laſt favour, — —— 
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obliquity of the ecliptick at that ſeaſon of the year, in the year of 
our Lord one hundred, was 23˙ 40' 50"; the ſun's declination; there- 
fore, at the diſtance of 45* 20 from the ſummer ſolſtitial point 
would be 16" 24” 3“ N. and ſo much was the latitude of Meroe ; 
for when the ſun is vertical at any place, the declination of the 
ſun and the latitude of the place muſt be exactly equal. LY 

** But he tells us alſo, that the length of the longeſt day at Meroe 


was thirteen hours; and I find by calculation, that in this latitude 


of 16" 24' 3", the longeſt day muſt be exactly twelve hours fifty- 
nine minutes and twenty . wanting 894 forty ſeconds of 
thirteen hours. 


“ Again, aſſuming thirtzen hours for the length of the longeſt 


day, I find the latitude exactly correſponding to be 16? 34' 27". 


But this confirms the concluſion from the former principles, 
notwithſtanding the exceſs - of 10' 24“; becauſe the phæno- 
menon of a longeſt day of thirteen hours would certainly take 
place in a ſomewhat lower latitude, the day being lengthened, 
in all latitudes, ſeveral ume 1 7 the double ele of the hori- 
zontal refraction.“ N 


Having thus eſtabliſhed the latitade of Mero wal Fühl 8 


principles, it will not be foreign to our purpoſe if we examine the 
meaſures in Strabo, according to the eſtimate of Eratoſthenes; for 
notwithſtanding all meaſures of this ſort are Precarious, ſtill, when 
they come within a few minutes -of coincidence, the approximation 
is more ſatisfactory than the diſagreement offenſive. The account 


ſtands thus: | | | 
1 parallel neh the Fo RAT country, which v was he laſt parallel of Stadia. 
the early geographers, is north of the equator FFF 
The ſame parallel is ſouth of Meroè - - 5 3000 
Therefore Meroè is north of the equator © = 33 11900 


N f —— Now 
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Now Eratoſthenes ** reckoned ſeven hundred ftadia to a degree; 
and if we divide eleven thouſand eight hundred by ſeven hundred, 
it gives for the latitude of Meroe 16* 51' 34“, differing from Ptolemy 
only 27' 34“, which is an approximation the more remarkable as 
Ptolemy reckons five hundred ſtadia to a degree, and Eratoſthenes 
ſeven hundred; and this circumſtance may give riſe to a conjecture, 
that Strabo had a map of Eratoſthenes'before him, and meaſured off 
theſe degrees from the parallels of that t geographer, by the compaſles, 
as we ſhould do at the preſent hour“. 

But we have another coincidence between the meer of Pliny 
and the obſervations, which is equally remarkable; for Pliny has 
preſerved the report of two Roman centurions ſent into Ethiopia 
by. Nero, who reckoned eight“ hundred and ſeventy-three miles 
from Syènè to the confluence of the Nile and Aſtäboras, and 
ſeventy from the confluence to Meroè . The former number we 
muſt exhauſt by ſuppoſing that the centurions followed the winding 
of the river, which Pliny ſpecifies ; and upon the latter, where the 
diſtance i is ſo ſmall, there can be no material error; ſeventy Roman 


5 RE. . Tis Us r ee, THAT, v 


roy Aννỹð/un The 755 xuXAOv, Era ETTAXOTIOY Fodkwy 
u rd HE“. Strab. lib. ii. p. 132 
52 It is remarkable that this meaſurement 
by ſtadia, carried on to SyEne, and reckoning 
that place five thouſand ſtadia north of Meroe 
places it in latitude 240 o”, which Bruce 
fixes by repeated obſervations in 240 45. 


$3 Theſe numbers vary in the copies to eight 


hundred and ninety-two, and nine hundred and 
twenty eight, but with this difference we are 
not concerned. at preſent. . Bruce reclaims 
againſt them as carrying Meroe to Gojam ; but 
if meaſured by the river, which is remarkably 
tortuous in this part of its courſe, * wenden 
are not too high. 


4 Pliny mentions the places re e on 
each fide the river in their progreſs to Meroè; 
and he adds, that theſe are very different from 
the names given by the Greeks, whom Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus ſent into the ſame country, 


and much fewer; this deſolation, he obſerves, 
was not cauſed by the Romans, but by the 


previous wars between the Egyptians and 
Ethiopians. But as he mentions likewiſe, lib. vi. 
c. 34, 35, that the inhabitants on the Nile, 
from Syenè to Meroè, were not Ethiopians 


but Arabs, may we not conclude, that the 
_ cauſe of deſolation was imputable to them in 


that age as it is at preſent ? See a iv. 339, 
et eq © . = 


miles 
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miles then approach within five of a degree, which, as we have no 
ancient map to guide us, we may try by the ſcale of Bruce. Bruce 
had good inſtruments, and had been long practiſed in obſervation ; 
but he was ſtruggling for his life, and his obſervations muſt bave 
been haſty : ſtill as we have no better, and no traveller is ſoon likely 
to correct his errors if he is miſtaken, we are entitled to uſe his ſtate- 
ment till a better can be obtained. He fixes 


Herbagi in 14 30 O 


Halfaia 15 45” 54”. Long. from Greenw. 32*49 15”, 
Gerri „ e 
Chendi 16% 38“ 350%. Long. 33* 24 45 


— 


Fiſteen miles N. of the junction at . 
that is, the confluence of the Nile df 17 57" 225 5, 
Aſtaboras 3 


In conſequence. of theſe obſervations Bruce places Merce at Ger, 
or very near it, as correſponding beſt with Ptolemy. - And for the 
ſame reaſon he might have preferred Chendi, which differs but five 
minutes more. A queen reigning there, and the title of Hendaque, 
ſuggeſted. to him the name of Candace, and the queen of Meroe. 
But he had reaſon afterwards to. conjecture that he found the 
den of Merod at a village called Gibbainy, for here he diſcovered 
ruins** which were evidently Egyptian or Ethiopick, and ſuch as he 
had ſeen no where from the time he left Axum. He likewiſe 
found an iſland in the Nile called Kurgos by the natives: and ſuch an 
iſland, which ſerved for a port to Meroè, Pliny mentions by the 


— 8 of e | Theſe circumſtances : are fo connefted, that 1 it 


" 


5 By ORE) obſervath ions of the fan and oeliſks, 8 The W 8 
ftars, made for ſeveral ſucceeding. days and 2 8 of men and animals, all of black ſtone. 
nights. Bruce, vol. iv. p. 537. N ane Ipſum oppidum Meroen ab introitu in- 

55 Vol. iv. p. 538. Broken pedeſtals 30. be e ales ubi confluunt Nilus et Aſtabo- 


ſigned for the arne of the dog, pieces of ras, ] abeſſe LXX millia * Juxtaque 
„ | aliam 
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were not carrying the latitude too far north, we might prefer his 
conjecture to his poſition of Meroè. There is yet another fact Rill 
more appropriate; for if his obſervations are accurate, and he has 
placed the confluence of the two rivers exact, the diſtance from 
the confluence to Gibbainy meaſures upon his map as preciſely fifty 
minutes as poſſible z an approach ſo near to the ſeventy Roman miles 
of Pliny **, that no greater accuracy can be required. It is true that 
this correſpondence will depend on the correctneſs of Bruce's obſer- 
vations ; but if they are faulty, who ſhall be the traveller to correct 
them? It is true alſo, that Bruce's latitude of Gibbainy is 17* 4' o”, 
which is forty minutes to the north of Ptolemy's poſition, a differ- 
ence, perhaps, not too great to counteract the evidence derived from 
the iſland in the Nile, if there be none in a higher part of the river to 
correſpond. And now, if it ſhould ever be. the lot of a future 
traveller to tread this arid ſoil again, at this point his ſearch for 
Meroe ſhould commence ; and if no ruins were found farther to the 


aliam inſulam Tadu dextro ſubeuntibus alveo heard from one to the other, as is noticed — 
Ci. e. Nilo] quæ portum faceret. I. Ædificia the Jeſuits and confirmed by Bruce. In theſe 
oppidi pauca. II. Regnare feeminam Canda- reſpects, therefore, the manners of all theſe na- 
cem quod nomen multis jam annis ad reginas tions appear ſimilar. Pliny notices, in another 
tranſiit. Delubrum Hammonis et ibi facrum. paſſage, that they had forty-five kings: a 
III. Et toto tractu ſacella. Plin. lib. vi. ſtrong characteriſtick of Abyſſinia, perhaps, 
Beſides the evidence this paſſage gives for an rather than Meroè. The temple. of Hammon, 
iſland at Meroè, it contains ſome features com- Strabo-informs us, had been neglected by the 
mon to Ethiopia, Nubia, and Abyſſinia. I. Romans, and the ſuperſtition deſpiſed. In 
ÆEdificia oppidi pauca, is a circumſtance as ap- his age, therefore, the Oaſis itſelf of Hammon 
plicable to Gondar and Sennaar now, as to Me- had fallen to decay. It might ſtill, however, 
roe formerly. II. Candace is the name of the preſerve its reputation among the Meroites. 
queen ſubdued by Petronius. And a Can- See Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 815: Meroè is called 
dace's eunuch was baptized by Philip. Bruce .Naulababe, the mother of ports, by the 
found the name of Hendaque till exiſting. III. Egyptians ; Neuba, by the natives; and Saba, 
Toto tractu ſacella, In Abyſſinia the churches by the Abyſſinians. Marmol, vol. i. p. 45. 
Rood ſo thick, that the ſervice could be 58 e to a degree, 


i ſouch, 
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fouth, he might greet Bruce as the diſcoverer of Meroe, an honour 
which, perhaps, would be leſs diſputed” than his pretenſions to the 
firſt diſcovery of the ſources of the Nile. We ought not to be un- 
grateful to thoſe who explore the deſert for our information : Bruce 
may have offended from the warmth of his temper, he may have 
been miſled by aſpiring to knowledge and to ſcience which he had 
not ſufficiently examined; but His work throughout bears the 
internal evidence of veracity, in all inſtances where he was not 
deceived himſelf, and his obſervations were the beſt that a man 
furniſhed with ſuch inſtruments as he had, and ſtruggling for life, 
could obtain; they therefore deſerve reſpe& ; and if we ſhould be 
diſpoſed to adopt his conjecture, rather than his poſition, from the 
circumſtances before us, the extreme difference n him and 
the ancient aſtronomers is 16* 24 o“, and 17 4 0% a diſagreement, 
perhaps, leſs allowable in this inſtance than moſt others, but ſtill 
excuſable, from the imperfection of all ancient obſervations de- 
pending on the ſhadow of the Gnomon, and the length of the day, 
and thoſe of Ptolemy more eſpecially. 

If by ſtating theſe particulars relative to the latitude of Meroè; 
we could have obtained the pofition of Ptolemais, we ſhould not 
Have to aſk the reader's pardon for the digreſſion; but all that we 
pretend to deduce from it is, that Ptolemais cannot be fixed at Ras 
Ahehaz, or Ageeg, where it is placed by d'Anville and Bruce. The 
Shumeta, or Nubian Foreſt, which was the reſort of the elephants, when 
Ptolemy built the city, and continues ſo to the preſent hour, is ſup- 
poſed to commenee in the neighbourhood of that Cape, in latitude 
18* 31' o', which diſagrees more than two degrees with Ptolemy, and 


nearly one and an half with the conjecture of Bruce. If we deſcend 
N the 
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the coaſt a degree and a half, we arrive at a bay in the middle of 
the Nubian foreſt, the lower point of which is nearly in latitude 
17* 6' o”; a correſpondence with Bruce's conjectural parallel of 


bl 


Meroe, fo near as to be ſatisfactory. On a projecting point of 


this ſort Ptolemais was built by Eumedes“, and ſecured from the 


natives by a foſs carried round the angle from ſea to fea ;' and if this 
ſituation ſhould appear reaſonable, from the deductions we have 


been ſo deſirous to ſtate, a . ſpot for a elephants . 


not be choſen. 


There is not a wiſh to conceal the uncertainty of this concluſion; 


the coaſt is little viſited by any European veſſels, and the charts of 


our beſt Hydrographers are therefore leſs to be depended on : Strabo's 
account agrees better with the meaſures of the Peripliis, and the 
aſſumption of d'Anville at. Ras Ahehaz. If the diſtance in the 
Periplũs from thence to Adali had been equally conſiſtent, it would 


have been concluſive; but the whole is now determined by the 


parallel of Meroe, which the ancients carry through Ptolemais, and 
we cannot well attribute to them an error of two degrees, on a 
point better eſtabliſhed than almoſt any other whatſoever, ü 

Mr. Goſſelin carries it ſtill lower, but without a cape, or any | 
circumſtance to mark the ſpot. And it is to be remarked, that he 
is ſo attached to his own eſtimates, for correcting the latitudes of 
Prolemy and the other ancient geographers, that he pays little reſpe& 
to local circumſtances and the characteriſtick features of the coaſt. 
As I cannot diſpute this matter on every point where we differ, 


I ſhall obſerve here, that his want of attention to the text appears 
no where more conſpicuous than at Adali and Ardmata, two places 


5 Strabo, lib. xvi. 770. 


| which 


* 
w? 
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| which the Periplüs marks with diſtinctions that cannot be miſtaken, 
and which Mr. Goſſelin transforms or diſplaces with great violence. 
The conſequence is, that he is obliged to have two Adulis, for 

which there can be no warrant either in hiſtory or geography. 

With whatever errors my arrangement of the coaſt may be 
chargeable, I truſt it will only affect individual poſitions : the general 
outline I am perſuaded is true. I ſubmit it, indeed, with leſs con- 
fidence to the public fince I have peruſed the Reſearches of Mr. 
Goſſelin. But I ſhall not relinquiſh the ground I have taken in a 
ſingle inſtance. I truſt to the inveſtigation which I have patiently 


purſued under every difficulty, and 1 leave the iſſue to the judgment 
of thoſe who are competent to decide. | 
It is neceſſary now to obſerve, that the hunting of elephants eſtab- ; 
liſhed at Ptolemais is confirmed by Agatharchides, Diodorus, Strabo, 
and other authors. The -manner of hamftringing theſe animals - 
was an art as perfectly underſtood by the ancient barbarians“, as by 
Bruce's Agageers; and the reliſh" for the fleſh of the elephant 
is an indelible characteriſtick of the nation. Ptolemy would have 
redeemed the life of the animal at any price, as he wanted elephants 
for his army; but he met with a refuſal from the native hunters, 


who declared they Weck not forego the Oy of their e e for | 
all the wealth of Egypt 


-69 Yee . ld. xvi, p. 772. Diodor. according to 8 and "REN & © 


1 lib. iii. p. 161. circumſtance ſo peculiar that it can N to 
81 They buccan it, 3 to Bryce ; ; Abyſſinia or this coaſt only. 


that i 18, cut it into thin ſtripes and dry i it in 62 See Agatharchides, p- 1 4. Hudſon, 
the ON cut it from the gh aue, Geog. Min. 5 


1 8 
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aADOULI 


V. ron Ptolemais, the next port we are conducted to by ws. 
 Peripliis is Adali, at the diſtance of about three thouſand ſtadia ; 
a ſpace by no means agreeable to the difference between Ras Ageeg 
and this place“, as little more than two degrees of latitude 
intervene, which produce ſhort of an hundred and forty miles, 
where we ought to find three hundred. This we are informed was 
a regular and eſtabliſhed port“, and it can be no other than the 
celebrated harbour and bay of Maſuah, ſo well known by the ac- 
counts of the Jeſuits and of Bruce, as the only proper entrance into 
Abyſſinia. ö 

It is not my intention to enter farther into the detail of this 
country, ſo extraordinary and now ſo well known, than I am led 
by the claſſical authorities before me; but they are ſo numerous, 
and ſo conſiſtent with modern accounts, that to neglect them 
altogether would be reprehenſible. wu 

The Bay of Maſuah or Adüli has an extent of ſix miles, ang Is open 
to the north eaſt”. It contains two iſlands, upon one of which the 
town of Maſuah ſtands, and which, from its vicinity to the main, muſt 
be that of Diodorus, as it is called in the Periplus; ſo near, ſays the 
6 15 96 5" 1 il. p. 31. : occur in the Periplis, and it is impoſſible that 


+ "EpTogior YH, perhaps, Tuſlus Portus, a ſouth-weſt coaſt ſhould lie open to the ſouth- 
in contradiſtinction to Ptolemais and Berenice, weſt, perhaps, ar dur To Nero, © as you fail 


which were not ports but roads. or direct your courſe to the ſouth.” This 
65 Bruce, iii. p. 63. illand is ſo called from Diodòôrus a former na- 
0% In the Periplüs, xtr avro To Nor, which vigator, as we may ſuppoſe, and perhaps the 


of neceſlity we mult render ſecundum Notum,as Dioddrus Samius mentioned by Ptolemy, 
-26T% T1v eg, a dextra. I know not that the lb. 1. 8. *. 


uſage 1s juſtifiable, but other inſtances will Babes 
POET, 7 author, 


* 


ADULT. 


author, that the ſea was fordable ©. 


And the natives took advantage 


of this to attack the ſhips at their moorings. For this reaſon the 
merchants had afterwards preferred anchorage at another iſland, 
called Orinè, or the Rock, at twenty miles diſtance from the coaſt ©, 
which anſwers to the Dahalac of Bruce, or one of its dependencies © 
The two iſlands in the bay are called Sheik Sede and Toualhout, and 
for the former, which is a title manifeſtly derived from a Sheik's 


tomb, De la Rochette has found the name of Dali“ 


reſemblance to the ancient Addli. 


„ fill OS a 


A 


At twenty ſtadia from the ſhore, and oppoſite to Orine * Aduli, 
which was a village of no great extent; and three days' journey 
inland was Koloe “, the firſt market where ivory could be pro- 


cured “. 


02 The two i0ands of Sheik gede * Tou- 


alhout are nearly one at low-water, they may 


have been joined formerly 

5 TWO hundred ſtadia. 
about thirty miles diſtant, but many of the 
iſlands dependent on it are within twenty. 

69 Dahalac, according to Bruce, vol. i. 
p- 350. is a low flat rocky iſland, without wa- 
ter, but furniſhed with tanks of extraordinary 
magnitude and ſtructure, for the preſervation 


Bruce, iii. p. 55. 


of the rain water, which falls abundantly at 


certain ſeaſons. Theſe works are now in ruins, 
but Bruce ſuppoſes them to be the works of 


the Ptolemies, in the vigour of the Egyptian | 


trade. They may be Sabean, for Dahal, or 
Del, Bruce informs us, fignifies an iſland, in 
Arabick ; and both this Dahal ac and another 
Del-aqua in the Bay of Zeila, may have been 
iſles where the Sabeans procured water, I 
refer this to the inquiry of Orieutaliſts. 

3 fixing upon. Dabalac for Orloe, 1 


0 


Ane. tom. iii. p. 60. 
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Five days np from Koloc Hay FOO here all he 


: guided hy the two 1 gad of 505 Peri. 


pliis, and ſupported by d'Anville. But Orinè 


. fignifies mountainous rather than rocky. And 
Dahalac itſelf is 


Caſmas mentions are A $vo. Coſmas is 
high authority, he was at Adüli himſelf; and 


the mention of the iflands Alalaiou in the Pe- 
riplüs, evidently the dependencies of Dahalac, 


if not Dahalac itſelf, leaves little doubt on the 
allotment of Orine. See d'Anville, Geog. 


70 Bruce met with A FEY Adilai at 


Maſuah; vol. iii. p. 1. which ſeems to im- 


ply that the memorial of Ac uli is not loſt. 
In Tigre, the province of which Sire is 


a part, the market is ſtill on the ſame footing. 
The beſt ſlaves, the pureſt gold, the largeſt 


teeth of ivory muſt all paſs through the hands 
of the governour of this province. Bruce, i iii. 


72731 


7> The elephant's ck was firſt Bes ty 
Bruce, on 5 erg day, i iii. EP, 7 b. +. 


ivory 
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rvory was collected which was brought from the other: ſide of che 
Nile, through the province called Kuenion, and thence by Axüma 
to Adiili, Theſe diſtances anſwer exactly to place Koloe on the 
mountains“, which commence at the back of the ſands; and eight 
days journey to Axiima is a juſt allowance for about an hundred 
and twenty miles“, which is its diſtance from the ſea, The province 
of Kuenion is manifeſtly Sire, which receives its name from the 
Dog Star, under the influence of which the rains prevail that are to 
inundate Egypt, and Siris“ is ſynonimous to Kuenion in the 
language of the country. Few elephants or rhinoceroſes are ſeen 
on the coaſt or in the neighbourhood. of Adiili. The maſs of them 


which ſupply the trade are all killed in the interior. Fi | 

The ſovereign of this coaſt, from above Berenice " down the 
whole tract of Barbaria, is Zoſkales, he is very ſuperior to the other 
princes in the neighbourhood... Civilized in his manners, reſpect- 
able in his conduct, liberal and honourable in his dealings, and in- 
ſtructed in the knowledge of the Greek language. 

The province aſſigned to this ſovereign correſponds preciſely with 
the territory. aſſigned to the Bahr-nagaſh, or king of the coaſt, under 


73 Turanta is the ridge that divides the ſea- 


ſons, on the eaſt rainy from October to April, 


on the welt cloudy, rainy, and cold from May 
to October. Bruce, iii. p. 65. ; 
74 Fifteen miles a day is not flow travelling 


in fuch a country, as Bruce deſcribes, Non- 


noſus makes it fifteen from Adule. See Pho- 
tius, in Nonnos. 

"5 Kue, Canicula Seir, a dog in the lan- 
guage of the Troglodytes. Bruce, i. p. 379. 


See Dionyſius Perieg. where it appears that 


this account of the Dog Star is as old, at leaſt, 


as Dionyſius, or his commentators. Lin 222, 


and Euſtathius. 3 

76 Having above ventured to fix Berenice: 
at Belled-e-Habeſh, the port of Abyſſinia; it. 
is ſome ſort of confirmation to find, that 
Berenice is actually included in the govern-- 
ment of Zoſkales, who is, to all appearance, 
the Bahrnagaſſi of his age, that is, the king. 
or governour of the coaſt, a title {till preſerved 
notwithſtanding the Turks are maſters of the. 
ports. See Bruce, paſſim, Bahr=Seca, Na- 


gaſh=king or governour, Whence the vul: 


gariſm of the negus for governour, the great. 
the 


negus, for the king of on | 


ing ©: & 7 99 


the empire of Abyſſinia; and the manhers attributed to him are 
conſiſtent with, that pre-eminence which the Abyſſinians in all ages 
ſeem to have preſerved over the barbarous tribes by which they 
are ſurrounded. 

How it has happened that a nation mühen - Nigtttian or Ethiopick 
ſhould be ſettled in this part of Africa, diſtinguiſhed from all around 
them, as much formerly by their manners, as they now are by 
their religion, is a problem that has divided the opinion of all who 
have viſited the country. 

That they are not of Hebrew e appears 1 br 
ſtanding their own pretenſion and the arguments of Bruce; becauſe, 
in the firſt place, the Jews among them continued A diſtinct tribe; 
and in the next, their language is written from the left hand to 
the right”. Paolino, a miſſionary on the coaſt of Malabar, aſſerts, 
that though the character is different, the principle, genius, and 
conſtitution of their language is Shanſkreet”, A queſtion well 
worthy. of examination by thoſe who are qualified to purſue, it. 
But as far as a private judgment i is of weight, J muſt confeſs, that 
the account of Herodotus has always appeared to, me the moſt 


rational; 


* Butler's == Biblicæ, p 173. 
1A ſpeculation well worthy the inveſtiga- 
tion of Lt. Wilford, and coinciding with his 
ſyſtem. 8 

79 J think I can fix the ſite of the Sebrite 
ſo poſitively as to identify them with the 
Abyſlinians ; the place aſſigned to them by 
Strabo 18 Teneſis, inland from Sa * 75 and 


that they are a nation of fugitives from Egypt. 
in copying this opipiot, has added. that the appellation,” 


Strabo, 
they 
3 e 


Sabai i is both by d' Anville and Bruce ſuppoſed | 
to be Ras Aﬀſab=Cape Aſſab, in lat. 130 3. 

If this be allowed, it accords eee with 
Abyſliniz ia: becauſe as Strabo goes inland he 
reverts to Meroe, which proves that his detail 
on the coaſt, and in the interior, do not quite 
keep pace together. A line drawn from Aſſab 


to Meroè would almoſt touch Axima, and 
0 2 


8 
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give themſelves is Sebritz o; a term which ſignifies Advene" the 
more remarkable, as Bruce obſerves, that the original title by which 
they are diſtinguiſhed in their own hiftory and language, is that of 
Habeſh **; or Convenæ. It is 1 to een that the nen 
of theſe two words is accidental. 

The flight of theſe exiles is A by a in the reign! of 
Plammetichus *, 630 years before Chriſt, and only 185 years before 
the date of his own hiſtory ; he mentions that they went to as great 
a diſtance“ beyond Meroe®, as Meroe is from Elephantine, to the 
number of two hundred and forty thouſand ; and that the name by 
which they were diſtinguiſhed as a nation was Aſmack *. or Aſkham; 
an appellation which Reiſæ and other Orientaliſts have ſuppoſed. 


to allude to W the Axũma or Axoma firſt mentioned ee 


cut : Abyſſaia in the centre. I with a reference 


to be made to the whole paſſage in Strabo. 


lib. xvi. p. 770, where among much obſcurity, 


much truth may be diſcovered. And where 


I ſhould think that Sukho is Suakem, but that 
Strabo ſays it is inland. It is in reality a town 


on au iſland in a bay, the approach to which 
is by a narrow channel like a river. See de la 
Rochette's map of the Red Sea. 
learned Larcher's notes eighty and eighty-three, 
on this paſſage of Herodotus, with his citations 
from Plutarch de Exilio, p. 601, and from 
Diodorus, lib. i. p. 77. A paſſage { occurs here 
in Diodorus, which I ought not to have omitted 
at the concluſion of the firſt book, to prove 
the commerce, of the Greeks i in the ports of 
Egypt. 
Tos taT0gos, Lab 8 Tos ee 65 
ibid. 

5 He adds, that hiſs 8 are under 


Dun. 


the government of the queen of Meroè, p. 771. 


which — perhaps not true, diſeovers the 


— 


middle of Pſammetichus's reign. 
See alſo the 


| Papppnrigns ... . Taprixeto devs cc 


connexion, or "ihe 6imilarity 57 ee, 
* Ptolemy has the name of Sibridæ per- 


haps the ſame, in the Greek text Sebarda. 


52 Bruce, vol. i. p 379- 
83 Pſammetichus died in 616. Blair. He- 


rodotus read his hiſtory at the Qlympick 
Games, 445. ante Chriſtum. . I allow to ye 


The diſtance aſſigned by Herbdotus f is 
fifty. two days to Meroe, and fiſty-two beyond, 


vhich do not correſpond, if the termination is 


at Axtima. See lib. ii. p. 116. But beyond 
Egypt all muſt be report. Ariſtides, Orat. 
Egyp. contradicts Herodotus as to the dif. 
tance, as J learn from Larcher, tom. it. p p- 213. 

es Bruce, vol. i. p. 278, quotes Her6dotus | 
in this paſſage, for what he does not fay. 


35 It fignifies the left hand. Herod, becauſe - 


they had been guards on the king's left hand, 


24715 the left wing of his army. See Diod. 


7 See Welleling, not. Ls Herod. lib, . 
5. 116. 5 
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in the Periplüs: 2 * inen which there is very little reaſon to 
diſcredit, In addition to this teſtimony of Herodotus, we have a 


variety of evidence from other authors, that Aduli“ was built by 


exiles from Egypt; and if Bruce had not had ſuch a predilection 
for his Shepherds, he muſt have diſcovered, that the monuments he 
found at Axima himſelf, the obeliſk *?, the tot, the table of hiero- 
glyphics, and the ſphinxes, are em Egypnan, and not palin, 

Troglodytic, Meroite, or Green. 


That the Greeks from Egypt landed at Aditi, and ſubdued the 


country as far as Axiuma, or farther, is evident. Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus puſhed his 'diſcoveries beyond Meroe by land, and by ſea, 


perhaps, as far as Madagaſcar; and the famous inſeription preſerved 


by Coſmas Indicopleuſtes, is a n that Wiberg ſubd e. 
conſiderable part of Abyſſinia. 


This inſeription i 18 reported by Coſmas to fad been engraved on 42 
tablet and on a marble chair or throne of the conqueror; and to have 
_——_ extant in his own. age at Adüli, 545 years after the Chriſt- 


ian era. It is not without its difficulties; but Coſmas, from inter- 
nal * was certainly at Adili”* himſelf, and acquainted with 
Abyſſinia. Ptolemy appears, by the inſeription, to have paſſed the Ta- 


CaZefs which he calls the Nile, and to have penetrated into Gojam, | 


8 Pliny, lib. vi. e. 24. Adiliton N | Marmore Ad. ktano. See Diſſertation, No. ii. 


Agyptiorum; 1 hoc ſervi a dominis Pro fugi 9: Though he is called Indicepleuſtes, 1 
condiderunt. can hardly give him eredit for having ever 
9 All theſe are noticed by Bruce, and the ſailed on the Indian ocean. His de ſcription 


1 9 5 
a 


Form of the obeliſk delineated : they are men- 


tioned alſo by Lobo, p. 201. Fr. ed. Obe- 


liſes alſo and pyramids appear in the picture 


of Advili, drawn by Coſmas on the ſpot, anno 
Cul 533 See Chiſhull AS INN. 1 


: 


— 


of Ceylon has obtained this title for him. But 
he ray himſelf, he had it from Sopater. Aud 
his account. of the ſea beyond the ftraits of 
| Babel;mandeb' may well make us think he 
neter 1 . 
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i 


the very province where the fountains of the Nile are found ; the 
Agows are mentioned by name, and other appellations ſeem to im- 
ply the kingdoms of Tigre *”, Bizamo, and Begemder, the country of 
Geez, with the mountains Simon and Lamalmon. The ſnow men- 


tioned on thoſe tracts is diſclaimed by Bruce“. But what phenomena 
were natural to the country in ſo diſtant an age, it is hard to deter- 
mine. What is added, that Ptolemy Euergetes made roads or 


opened a communication by land between this country and Egypt, 


is the moſt remarkable particular of the whole, becauſe this method 
of intercourſe ſeems wholly obliterated, as far as may be judged by 
ſubſequent writers. And Agatharchides does not appear to be 
acquainted, either with the expedition of a ſovereign of his own 


country, not fifty years deceaſed, nor with the country, or its port 


Advli*. His account goes no farther down the coaſt than Ptolemais; 
and even there is not without a mixture of the marvellous, _ OED 

This, however, 1s but a negative proof, and not ſufficient to 
invalidate an exiſting inſcription, if Coſmas, is worthy of belief; 
and to his credit be it mentioned, that Bruce“ found the name 
EUE'RGETES, ſtill viſible on a ſtone at Axüm, which, ſerves as a 
footſtool to the throne on 1 which the Kings, e of Aurach are crowned 
at this day. 


99 See Diſſertation ii. 5 much defaced, may ſafely be reſtored.“ 

91 Vol. ii. p. 296. Bruce ſays, there is no IITOAEMAIOY EVERTETOY BAZIAEQS, Ho - 
word in the 2 to expreſs ſnow or ice. much more authentic would a fac fimile of 
But Horace ſays, Soracte ſtat nive candida, the inſcription have been, than the reſtora- 
A circumſtance which now never occurs, as J tion? in which, by an error of the author, or 


2bink, Addiſon ſays. the preſs, EVERTETO, is read for! "EYEPTETO B 
92 See Appendir, Adilitic marble, No. ii. vol. iii. p · 1 32. 5 . as 
Bruce Aa The inſcription * „ere, a d uk 5 
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On this evidence there is little reaſon to doubt the expedition of 
Ptolemy to this country; and however the port of Adili might be 
forgotten or abandoned in the time of Agatharchides, it became 
again conſpicuous, as the trade increaſed in the Red Sea; or at 
leaſt as it was conducted under the . of the Roman power 
in Egypt. 

This intercourſe will fuſlciendy account for the character which ; 
the Periplüs gives to Zoſkales **, the civilized ſtate of his manners, 
and his knowledge of the Greek language. And it is plain that this 
country was juſt beginning to be known again, as Pliny mentions 
Adili only without any notice of Axùma; and Strabo, who 
preceded him, makes no mention of either. The manners of theſe 
tribes he derives chiefly from Agatharchides, with the addition of 
ſome peculiarities“; but with the commerce of the coaſt, and the 
kingdom of Abyſſinia, he was: unacquainted, though he accom- 
panied Elius Gallus to Syene:. That journey of Gallus was pre- 
paratory to the opening of the trade meditated by the Romans, from 
their firſt entrance into the country; the author of the Peri- 
plus“ writes as if it had been opened previous to his own time, 
and with every apparent evidence, that he had traded to Adili: 
himſelf. The aſſortment of bis cargo is as ſpecific as a modern 
invoice. 


* : 


94 © and Suah,. according to Bruce, are 95 Tf the Addlitie inſcription i is verified, it 
roots, implying the Shephe tribes on this is the firſt authentic account ' of Abyſſir ia. 
coaſt. Thus Ma-ſuah is the port of the She- But the knowledge of it was loft, and the 
pherds. Could he not have found So in Z.d- 'Peripliis is the firſt work extant, which ex- 
ales the king of the Shepherds ? [20 preſsly notices Adali, Arina, and the com- 


7 * 1 * * eenbes f. 77¹. | merces of of the country, $534 
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ERYTHREAN SEA. 


R T 9. 
| Ivory. 
Horns of the Rhinoceros. 


— 


X TS. 


IA r e MONT T& Ev Cloth with the knap on, 4 p- 


"AryUTT@ ö 


- 


rox. Age I. 
"ACoxo: vobor N,. 
Atvric. 


| Apo c. 
Alb Yan. 
Oe... 


97 Bruce has ſhewn, that Barbarick, Bar- 
barine, and Berberin, are names derived from 
Berber or Barbar, the native name of the coaſt 
of the Trogloditick, I&hyophagi, and Shep- 
| herds. It goes down the whole weſtern coaſt 
of the Red Sea. The Egyptians hated and 
feared them. It was, therefore, in Egypt a 
term both of dread and contumely, 1 in which 


912 * 


tian manufacture, for the Bar- 
barian market. 


Robes made up, the manufacture 
of Arsinoè or Suez. 


Single cloths dyed, in imitation of 
thoſe of a ſuperior quality. _ 


Linnen, | ſuppoſed to be from the 
Latin Linteum. 

Cloth, ftriped or fringed. 

Glaſs or Chryſtal. 


Porcelaine, made up at Dioſpolis 
in Egypt, in imitation of Ori- 
ental. e 


| W i 
ſenſe it paſſed to the Greeks, and from them 
to the Romans. | 

90 Salmaſius everywhere reads "Mein, 
which he ſuppoſes to be Oriental porcelain; if 
ſo, the manufacturers of Dioſpolis are the 
Prototype of the European imitators. But 
there is much controverſy upon. this rae, 
what the Morrhina' really” Oe” 0 0 OS 
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Men YAAKE. 


£14 neos. 


IeAbxi. 

Exerapne 

Mag | 

Tory 01% v 9 οννν MN {MEYGAR, 


* 


Amdpior. 


Oivoc, Azodmnvoc, 3 Irakindg. 


7 | / 
"EA&ov & r. 


* 
Revo wprero | 


"ApyupupeaTas 


White Copper, for ornaments and 
for coin. | 


' Braſs, for culinary veſſels, for 


bracelets, and ornaments of the 

legs, ſtill worn in Abyſſinia. 

See Bruce, iii. 54. 
Iron, for ſpear heads to hunt the 

elephants, &c. and for weapons 

of all ſorts, | 
Hatchets. 


- Adzes. 


Knives; daggers, or kanjars. 


Drinking veſſels of braſs, large and 
round. 
Denarii, ſpecie for the uſe of 
ſtrangers, Roman coin. If 
Greek, it would have been 
Apa xa, drachms. 
Wine, Laodicean, i. e. Syrian, 
and Italian. 
Oil, but in no great quantity. 
i According to the 
Gold plate. faſhion of the 
4 country, and as 


Silver plate. | preſents, or for the 


uſe of the king. 
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ACN. 

K aud xa . 
GU ToXA8. 
ou N, 


Tioͤngos Iv dg. 


Watch coats, camp cloaks, 


Coverlids, plain. 


of no great value. 
not many. 


Iron, of Indian temper or manu- 


facture. 


"Obdviv Ide T6 mAeTYTebor 7 h- Indian cottons, wide and plain, 


7 Aονναν 


Eoayporoyyvai, Or EaypaTroyival 
ITee:Copnra. 


/ 
K &uvaxuci 


| Monoy, 


Luvdoveg, o. 


Aaxxo, x,. 


\ 


perhaps blue Surat cottons, {till 
common in Abyſſinia. Bruce, 


vol. iii. p. 62. 


Cottons or Mullins, in parcels. 


Saſhes, ſtill an article in great 


requeſt. 


Coverlids. 


Cotton, of the colour of the mal- 


lows flower. 


Mullins, in no great quantity. 


Gum lack, but Salmaſius thinks it 


the colour of a cloth or cotton. 
Plin. Ex. 816. 


Theſe are the principal articles imported from Egypt into Adilli, 
The voyage may be made any time from January to September“, 


9 The author expreſſes himſelf both in 
Latin terms and Egyptian. From January to 
September, that is, from Tybi to Thoth, 
otherwiſe one muſt have ſuppoſed an error ; 
for according to Bruce and the charts, the 


9 


regular wind blows up the gulph from No- 
vember to April. Perhaps there are means 
of coming down from Berenice or Ptolemais, 


'with land breezes ? 


but. 


„ HES:. | 107 


N 


put the beſt ſeaſon is September, and this 1 1 conſiſtent with the 
modern account of the winds in this ſea, 

Oppolite to the Bay of Aduli® lie many low and ſandy iſlands 
called Alalaiou '**, anſwering preciſely to the appendages of Dahalac 
as deſcribed by Bruce, and exhibiting, ſeemingly, the elements of 
the modern name; for Dahal fignifies an iſland, in the language of 
Geez. Hither, according to the Periplüs, Tortoiſe-ſhell was brought 
by the Ichyöphagi; and it is very remarkable that Bruce ſhould 
obſerve the beauty of the tortoiſe-ſhell here“, to be ſo exquiſite 
that it is a very profitable article of trade with China and the Indies, 
Thoſe who know the Roman taſte for ornamenting doors, tables, 
couches, beds, &c. with this ſhell, will not wonder at its value in 
the commerce of the ancients. 

Below Addli, about eight hundred ſtadia, or eichty miles, there 
1s a deep bay with a vaſt accumulation of ſand, in which is found 
the Opſian ſtone, that is no where elſe to be met with. Salmaſius 
has proved that the title of Opſidian or Obſidian given to this foſſil 
from an unknown Obſidius, is an error. He deſcribes it as a dark 
green which will take a very high poliſh, and for which reaſon it is 
ſaid to have been ſelected by Domitian to vaneer a portico at an 
enormous expence, that it might by reflection ſhew if any one was 
approaching behind his back, and preſerve him from the attack of 
an aſſaſſin. There are ſpecimens in England of what the modern 
Italian artiſts call Opſian ſtone; its texture is cloſe enough to admit 


9; On the right, according to the text, but i Caught between Dahalac and Suakem, 
to make this true you muſt ſuppoſe the writer but he adds, on low ſandy ifles laid down be- 
at Advli, fronting the ſea, with his face to tween 18? and 20% where, on his map, he hardly 
the eaſt, | has a ſingle iſle. e 


* Pliny reads Aliæn, lib. vi. c. 34. 
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of any poliſh'®, but it is ſo dark that the green tinge can only be 
diſcovered in a particular light. ; | 

The bay where it is found 1s much harder to diſcover than the: 
ſtone itſelf *©, There is nothing like a bay till we come to Beilul,, 
much too diſtant, and there. are no data to guide us but the diſtance: 
It is here that the authority of Zoſkales ſeems to terminate; and if: 
Bruce had been able to give us the exact limit between the province 
of the Bahrnagaſh and the kingdom of Adel, it is Poflibie that this 
might have determined the queſtion, 

From this bay the coaft of the gulph, we are informed, has a 
more eaſterly direction to the ſtraits: a circumſtance agreeing with 
the maps of Ptolemy, the report of Agatharchides, and the opinion 
of the age. This gives the ſituation of the Bay, both in regard to 
Aduüli and the ſtraits. 

The ſtraits of Bab-el-mandeb, or Mandel, which is interpreted 
the gate of affliction, are in all reſpects wortliy of conſideration. | 
They, for many ages, formed the barrier unpaſſed by Europeans ;. 
and from the time this barrier was forced, the knowledge of India 
and the countries beyond it has been on the increaſe to the preſent. 
hour, I ſpeak of Europeans, becauſe I am ready to admit an in- 
tercourſe between the ſouthern. coaſt of Arabia and Malabar, as 
early as the moſt ſpeculative antiquary can require. I acknowledge: 
all that can be attributed to the voyages of Solomon's fleet, as long as 
they are confined to the coaſt of Africa. I accede to the progreſs of 
Timoſthenes down the ſame coaſt, perhaps, as far as Madagaſcar, 
notwithſtanding the inconſiſtency of. his accounts“. And 1 allow 


202 J have ſeen this one both rough and 1 in the Modern Univerſal Hiſtory, vol xii. p. 301; 
its poliſhed ſtate. where the ports of Vella and Leila are men- 
1-3 Hinc in ora ÆEthiopiæ, ſinus incogui- tioned, which, if they had been carried beyond 
tus, quod admiremur cum mercatores ulteriora the itraits, might have been the Sinus Av alites. 


ſcrutentur. Pliny, vi. 34. For Beilul, fee 1 See Flo, ib. vi. 
| the 
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the Phenicians to have penetrated as far as Herodotus ſhall pleaſe to 
carry them, if he will not conduct them round the Cape of Good 
Hope. But whatever diſcoveries we attribute to the Oriental navi- 
gators, there 1s no hiſtorical evidence remaining, that the Greeks in 
Egypt proſecuted theſe diſcoveries ſo as to make them the baſis of 
a ſettled trade: they contented themſelves with fetching the produce 
of India and Africa from Yemen; if they did paſs“ the ſtraits by 
accident or deſign, it was under ſuch an impreſſion of terror, that 
every thing beyond them was obſcured by fable,. the ſun was a 
pillar ***, and the ſea a curd. | | | 

Much that the three firſt Ptolemies had attempted, was neglected, 
or forgotten by their profligate and oppreſſive ſucceſſors; and if the 
Romans had not taken poſſeſſion of Egypt, a ſhort ſucceſſion of 
weak and ignorant princes might have reduced this commerce again 
into the ſame torpid ſtate, it has experienced under the Mammeluks 
or the Turks. The dread of venturing on the ocean is expreſſed 
by many writers long aſter the trade to India was eſtabliſhed ; and 
Coſmas, in the reign of Juſtin, ſpeaks of paſſing the ſtraits as wildly 
as Pytheas does of the Arctic ocean. 

As this ſpecies of the marvellous is a conſtant attendant upon 
ignorance '”, and an indication that the writer deſcribes what he 
never ſaw ; ſo is a plain narrative an evidence of truth, and the 
abſence of prodigies one of the ſtrongeſt proofs that the author 
really viſited the country he deſcribes. : 

"os Ih 5 been noticed in the rt book, diſeovery of Hippalus will be ſhie wn at large. 
how far their knowledge extended in the time in the third book. 
of Agatharchides; he ſays, the Arabians traded * Agatharchides. | | 
to India, and Indian ſhips arrived at Arabia, 197 Compare the account in the Periplis no 


without mention of the Greeks. How the lower than Ptolemais Ther0a with the account 
Greeks afterwards reached India before the of the ſame-courſe in Agatharchides. 
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It is from internal evidence of this ſort that I conclude the author 
of the Periplus to have been himſelf a trader on the coaſt of Africa 
and Malabar. Concerning both he ſpeaks with the temperate lan- 
guage of one who deſcribes objects that are familiar; and the e- 
travagance, ſuch as he has, commences not till he paſles Cape = 
Comorin. | 2 

In running down the coaſt from Aduli to the n we have no 
mention of any place but the bay where the Opſian ſtone is found, 
upon an extent of near four hundred miles. The author conducts 
us at once to Avalitès, which lay immediately beyond the neck of 
the ſtraits ; and from the time we leave Ptolemais Theron moſt of the 
appellations are native, without reference to the reigning family 
of Egypt, or to the Greek language, for their origin. 

The reaſon of this does not appear, as Strabo, Juba, Pliny, and 
Ptolemy, all place Arſinoè and Berenicè Epidires in this tract, 
with flight traces of other Greek names, as Eümenes and Anti- = 
paſſed them unnoticed, neither does it appear that they are concealed 


under the native names which Ptolemy reports, in the ſame manner 
as our author“ 


4s Orin, Theo 88 are Greck 1 Akin, collum, and ſo Bepwinn 2 rl Jeigsg, 
names, but given from eireumſtances, and per- written indeed Angn in Ptolemy, and by a 
haps by the firſt navigator, as Cook named ſtrange miſtake in Bruce written and inter- 
his new diſcoveries, preted Diræ or the Furies from the Latin. = 

£99 Strabo, p. 771, Ptol p. 112. I 
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Vi. WE are now to paſs the celebrated ſtraits of Bab- el-Man- 
deb, a name Which is ſometimes thought to be figured in the 
Mandaetli of Ptolemy. But Mandaeth = ſtyles a village, and 
places it forty minutes north of the ſtraits **'. The ftraits he calls 


Deire , or the Neck. The Peri las ROT no mention of Deire 
5 P ” 


but obſerves that the point of contraction is cloſe to Abalites, or the 


Abalitick mart; it is from this mart that the coaſt of Africa, falling 


down firſt to the ſouth, and curving afterwards towards the eaſt, is 
ſtyled the Bay of Avalites by Ptolemy, anſwering to the modern 
Bay of Zeila; the country from the ſtraits to Cape Gardefan or 
Aromata 1s the kingdom of Adel; and in the modern OO we may 


perhaps trace a reſemblance to the ancient Abal-ites However 


this may be, the Portugueſe, upon their firſt e te with Abyt- 
ſinia, found Adel a powerful kingdom in the hands of a Mahometan 
race of ſovereigns, the determined enemies of the Chriſtian name, 
and the ravagers of Abyſſinia, almoſt to its deſtruction. Againſt 
theſe invaders, and againſt the oppreſſion of Gragni '**, the moſt 
ferocious and the moſt ſucceſsful of all thoſe Mahometan tyrants, it 
was, that the Abyſſinians ſollicited the afhſtance of the Portugueſe. 
A the brother of the illuſtrious general of that par, 


» F 


un Mayan) DI fy ic PH to be written if the kingdom of Adel ever extended north of 
1 y ſeparate, 10%F=109® 20". | the ſtraits to Advili this would be admiſſible. 
11 Algen, i, Dere 11“. In the Periplùs, Adi is certainly connected, 
13 It appears that this, at leaſt, is the not with Adel, but with Axuma. I am nat 
opinion of Marmol, lib. x. p. 158. Bruce certain that Bruce knew the ſite of Adilli. 
imagines Aduli to bear relation to Adel, and 1% Anno 1564. 


a 
| was 


. 
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was ſent to command the troops appointed to this ſervice, in which 
expedition he and moſt of his followers periſhed. - But the know- 
ledge which the Portugueſe obtained by that intercouſe, and the wars 
in which they were engaged, on the coaſt of Arabia, with the Turks 
and Arabs, furniſh the principal means that we have for explaining 
the topography of the country before us. The Engliſh who ſtill 
frequent the Red Sea, ſeldom viſit the ports of Adel, as the ſtate of 
the country preſents little temptation to the ſpeculations of com- 
merce. But when the Portugueſe firſt entered theſe ſeas, Adel, 
though a barbarous was ſtill a powerful government“, gold duſt, 
ivory, myrrh, and Abyflinian flaves formed the ſtaple of its 
native commerce, the ſpices and muſlins of India were ſtill found in 
its ports, and notwithſtanding the depredations of a ſavage war, 
caravans*”* were protected, which arrived regularly from Abyſſinia, 
and the interior of Africa more to the ſouthward. Theſe circum- 
ſtances will contribute more to illuſtrate the narrative of the Periplis 
than any particulars which can be collected from ancient authors; 
the Portugueſe found the country and the commerce in the ſame 
ſtate as the Greeks deſcribed it fifteen hundred years before, Arabs 


ns Marmol in this part of his work copies tractable, intelligent, and endued with talents | 


Di Bartos. Di Barros's account we have in and courage which always elevate them to 
Ramuſio, theſe with Oſorius and Faria are the favour, and often to command. When com- 
authorities referred to. : modore Robinſon ſurveyed the coaſt of Brodia 
119 In the voyage of the two Arabs, pub- in 1772, an Abyſſinian was maſter of Scindi. 
liſhed by Renaudot, the trade of Zeyla is How different is this ſingular race from the 
noticed, in leopard's ſkins, amber, tortoiſe Caffres on the coaſt in their neighbourhood ! 
ſhell. _ 245 See Corſali in Ramuſfio, vol. i. p. 187, 
117 Abyſlinian ſlaves are in high eſtimation Purchas, vol, i. p. 754. 
in Turky, Arabia, and India; they are docile, oy 


mixed 
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mixed with the natives, the ſame productions and commodities, 


the ſame intercourſe with Hadramaut and the coaſt of Malabar. 


This ſtate of things ceaſed, in ſome degree, with the arrival of 


the Europeans in India. But as long as the Indian trade was carried 


on by the Red Sea, the kingdom of Adel muſt have partaken in it, 


and its commerce would be ſimilar to the Moſyllitick commerce of 
the ancients. This trade was ſingular ; for, as far as can be collected 
from the authorities which remain, it appears, that in the age of 
Agatharchides, the Greeks of Egypt went no farther than Sabea or 
Yemen, to fetch the commodities of India ; that they afterwards 
paſſed the ſtraits, and found a better market in the port of Moſyl- 
lon *'*, one of the harbours of Adel; that in a later period they 
advanced as far as Hadramaut, on the ſouthern coaſt of Arabia ; and 
that all theſe efforts were made for obtaining the productions of 
India, till at laſt they reached that country themſelves, firſt by 
adhering to the coaſt, and finally by ſtriking acroſs the ocean in 
conſequence of the diſcovery of the monſoon by Hippalus. 

The coaſt of Adel, ſtyled Barbaria in the Periplüs, commences 
at the ſtraits and terminates at Ardmata; in which there can be little 
doubt, that the author is more accurate than Ptolemy, who extends 
the name of Barbaria down the coaſt of Ajan, the Azänia of the Per- 
riplüs. Barbaria is much more properly extended to the north than 


the ſouth ; for the Troglodytes on the weſtern coaſt of the Red Sea 


are the original Barbars or Berberines, as Bruce has admirably 
proved, the perpetual enemies of Egypt, whence their name be- 
came a term of odium and diſtinction, and in this ſenſe paſſed both to 
119 Hence many Indian Sone e were 229 See Ha übten, lib. 11. c. 1 58. All. 


called Moſyllitick in the market of Alex- wood, 64. 
andria, cinnamon, ſpices, nina, &c. 


OE SID 54 the: 
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the Greeks and Romans, as an appellation adopted for every thing 
that was foreign, or contrary and offenſive to their own ſyſtem of 
life and manners. | Fi : "IP 

The coaſt of Barbaria is eſtimated at four thouſand ſtadia in 
the Periplüs, and is in reality four hundred and fifty geographical 
miles, without taking its ſinuoſities into the account. The ſtraits at 
Bab-el-Mandeb are contracted to three and twenty miles, a ſpace 
divided into two channels by the intervention of Perim and other 
iſles, both of which were navigated by the ancients, according to 
their courſe down the oppoſite ſides of the Red Sea; from the 
ſtraits, the channel opens in an eaſterly direction to Cana or Cape 
Fartaque on the Arabian ſide, and to Aromata or Gardefan on the 
| coaſt of Africa. Theſe two promontories form the proper entrance 
to the ſtraits from the Indian Ocean, and are about two hundred 
and fifty geographical miles aſunder. The latitude of Fartaque 
is 15 45 o“, and that of Gardefan 12* o' O“. ERIE 

The African fide of this channel, which we are now to follow, 
contains, according to the Peripliis, four principal marts or an- 
chorages, called by the general name of Ta-pera '**; and the ſame 
number occur in the accounts of the Portugueſe, but all attempts to 
make them correſpond are in vain, D'Anville has placed them 


tators. I incline ſtrongly to the former. The 
marts beyond the ſtraits, in contradiſtinction to 
thoſe within; properly 7% xt, or mex;. And 

this ſeems fully confirmed by the Periplis 
itſelf, p. 8. where the MS. has T&T:ay and 


12: Certainly more are intended by the Pe- 
riplùs but not ſpecified Four thouſand ſtadia 
are four hundred Roman miles. 

+22 This is laid down from one of the lateſt 
charts, by Lawrie and Whittle ; but in theſe 


latitudes, and the ſpace between Fartaque and 


. Gardefan, the charts differ greatly. 
'23 Whether we are to read Ta Tix, or 
Tdraga, is very juſtly doubted by the commen- 


7 


rr, which Hudſon very properly writes 
T% Tea), Or 7% Tiex, becauſe joined with ravro 


and 7% &v76, 


* 


according 


according to the meaſures of the Peripliis. My own wiſh was to 
have reconciled Moſyllon with the modern Zeyla; firſt, upon 
account of a reſemblance in the ſound of the names; and ſecondly, | 
becauſe Zeyla is the principal mart of the moderns, as Moſyllon T” 
was of the ancients. But this endeavour i is favoured neither -by the 
meaſures or the circumſtances deſcribed. The leading facts upon 
which the following arrangement is founded, will be ſtated in their 
proper place; they amount, at beſt, only to conjecture; but this 
is of leſs importance, as they terminate in certainty at Aromata, 
with ſuch ſtriking peculiarities as can be derived only from one 


who had actually viſiſted the coaſt himſelf. 


ABA L ITES, AUALEITE 8, pronounced AVALIT . 8, whether written 
| with the B or the U. 


VII. The firſt of theſe marts is Abalites, a road, EX not a port 
or harbour ; the goods are conveyed to and from the ſhips in boats 
or rafts . This place, according to the Peripliis, is cloſe to the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, but Ptolemy has fixed it at the diſtance 
of fifty or ſixty miles, and makes it give name to the whole Bay of 
Zeyla, which is ſtyled the Bay of Moſyllon by Pliny. There is a 
Ras Bel '* in the charts which is not more than ten geographical 
miles from the ſtraits ; but whether the reſemblance of the names 
marks any relation, is juſtly to be doubted. | 


24 Marmol ſpeaks of many ancient build- it not be an error derived from the practice 
ings at Zeyla, but ancient may refer to Arabians here mentioned? | 


of a much later date than the age of the Peri- 126 Marmol is fully convinced that Aba- 
plis, lib. 10. p. 155. et ſeq. French ed. lites is the kingdom of Adel, lib. x. p · 5 55 


125 Strabo notices the transferring the 150. 
cargoes at the itraits from ſhips to boats, May 


'Q2. — . The: 
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The imports of this place are : 


Ta Rib cvppurTog. 
AtooToATEY u. 


Id ric Bare Vp phi e- 
VEE, 
Trog. 


Oos. 


Kaooirepog οννο ei 


The exports are conveyed by the natives in ſmall craf 
[Opin] and Mooſa, on the coaſt of Arabia, 


Apuparh, 
EA oog. 
XeN N. 


Tale n oi: Pepuoa * TH 
. 


127 The tin of Britain we thus find on the 
coaſt of Africa. May we not juſtly ſuppoſe, 
that the Africans knew as little of Britain as 
the Britons of Africa? Yet here we fee the 


medium through which the commodity was 


Flint glaſs of 1 various ſorts, af 7 


Unripe grapes from Dioſpolis, ob, 
perhaps, vinegar. See Heſye w 
Stuckius ſuppoſes it may be any 

unripe fruit; and Ramuſio ſup- 
poſes it to be a ſpecies of ſtone. 


Cloths for the Barbarine coat, of 


various ſorts, with the pap on. 
Corn. Hl 
Tin in ſmall quantity; by 


= 
ſti | ) 
8 "a f : 9 8 be - _ 


, 6 2 2 4 | . 
Gums, odoriferous Me. 


Ivory in ſmall quanti by. 
Tortoiſe- hell. 1 


Myrrh in very ſmallh quantity but 
of the fineſt ſort. 


conveyed. How many . commodities paſſed 
from regions equally diſtanty | without any 
knowledge of the medium? bet Wy fre any know- 
ledge exiſted ? - 


MB . 
1 , Q 
W . 
Particular 
Partic 
= 4 
L 1 


BALE HDTE:S; :* 1: W - wny 


Particular attention is due to this laſt article, becauſe the myrrh 
of Arabia is celebrated by every poet and hiſtorian, while Bruce 
ſays, it is not properly a native of that country, nor does it come 
to perfection there. Its origin, he affirms, is from Azam in Africa. 
The Periplũs is perfectly in harmony with this aſſertion, It men- 
tions the myrrh of this coaſt as the fineſt of its kind ; ; 1t ſpecifies the 
means of conveying it to Yemen or Sabèa; there the firſt Greek 
navigators found it, and through their means it found its way into 
Europe, under the name of Sabèan. 

ge other remark of the Periplüs, that the natives of Avalites are 
uncivll ized, and under little reſtraint, is worth noticing, becauſe 


it is in correſpondence with all the modern accounts we have, which 


the natives as treacherous beyond meaſure, a quality, 
perhaps es mangated by the introduction of Kunde among them, 


pointed h 0 | ſuperſtition. 

We he ye now four thouſand ſtadia to to diſpoſe of, eight handict to 
Malao, an a x thoyd nd, or two days fail each, are allotted to Mundus, 
to Moſyllaly and "Nilo-Ptolemeon. In the diſtribution of theſe 
d' Anville ha "ated wiſely in conſidering the diſtances only; and 
though 1 dit fer from him in the following arrangement, upon the 
ſtrength of Þne particular, which is the mention of directing the 
courſe eaſt From Mundus, it is not without diffidence in my own 
aſſumption. | 
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VIII. Eicur hundred ftadia, or eighty miles to Malad, is 
more than ſufficient to carry the poſition of this place to Zeyla; 
but the deſcription given can hardly be eonſiſtent with the ſitua- 
tion of chat town in a bay; the anchorage is marked as a road 
upon an open ſhore, with ſome protection from a promontory on 
the eaſt. A protection on the eaſt is more applicable to a coaſt 
that lies eaſt and weſt, but an open road is hardly conſiſtent with a 
like that of Zeyla; and the ſecurity of the following 
anchorage ſeems to claim that privilege for Mundus. The natives 


bay 


of Malad are deſcribed of a more peaceable diſpoſition than their 


neighbours, and the imports are ſuch as have been already ſpecified, 
with the addition of DR 


Xirhpeg. | 8 Jackets. 
L ApowonTing yeyrappere x Cloaks or blanketing, manufac- 
Pe Sf. tured at Arſinoe or Suez, with 
| the knap on and dyed. 
MeaitOba oniya. : | | Braſs or copper prepared to. imitate 
gold, | 
Tiòngos. Iron. 5 


Anvdipioy & T9 xeuoev xy apyvesr. Specie, gold, and ſilver, but in no 
gem quantity. | 


125 „O imioanog, an open road, 8 The whole curvature of the 8. W. angle 
mentions. Mergeo as its repreſentative, from is called the bay of Zeyla, but Zeyla itſelf lies 
Belleforeſt. | in an inner bay or harbour. of Hos 

625 5" 2 


r 
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The exports are ; 
Lua. Myrrh. 
Algaros 6 meperrieds ο dog. Frankincenſe, thus, or olibanum 
fig of Adel. 
Kai cuba. 3 Cinnamon, caſſia lignea. 
Auaua, KirTa, Ad xag. Cinnamon of inferior ſorts. 
Kayuauecg The gum cancamus. Y 
Maneipe oy | Tila, ſeſamum, carried to Arabia, 
3 but ſee Plin, xii. 8. who calls it 
an aromatick from India, the 
a bark red, the root large. The 
bark uſed in dyſenteries. 
C part i | Slaves, a few. 


We have in this liſt the firſt mention of kaſſia, caſia, or cinnamon. 
It is all of the inferior ſort, ſuch as the coaſt of Africa always has 
produced, and produces ſtill ; of little value in any market, where 
it comes in competition with the cinnamon of Ceylon, but grateful 
to the natives, readily purchaſed by thoſe who cannot obtain the 
Oriental, and ſtill ſaleable for the purpoſes of adulteration. How 
old this traffick was is not eaſy to be determined, but if the ſhips 
from Egypt did not paſs the ſtraits when Agatharchides wrote, they 
certainly reached this coaſt in the time of Artemidorus, as we 


2309 Hearing mult be interpreted according modity was known at Alexandria, and then 


to its reference; if it applies to the port itſelf Aa; 6 mrgwrix3; will be the frankincenſe which 
it is to be rendered foreign, not native. But it comes from the ports beyond the ftraits, 7a 
may be a mercantile term, by which the com- may. See Perip. p. 8+ 
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as the courſe of war or the plunder of individuals ſupplied the market, 
both for home conſumption and exportation. 
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learn from Strabo, who mentions the baſtard cinnamon, perhaps the 
ſame as the caſia lignea, or hard cinnamon ; he adds alſo, that the 
cargoes were transferred from the ſhips to boats at the ſtraits, a 

proof that this commerce was in its infancy, lib. xvi. p. 768. 774. 
Slaves are noticed here as an article of commerce, a circumſtance com- 
mon to both the coaſts of Africa in all ages; in the preſent inſtance 
it requires no great ſtretch of imagination to ſuppoſe that the ancient 
traffick of Adel was parallel to the modern, and that the ſlaves pro- 
cured here would conſiſt of both Cafres and Abyſſinians; according 


MOUND Us”, pronounced MOONDUS. 


IX. THE next anchorage . we are directed to, is Mundus, at the 


| diſtance of two days fail, or a thouſand ſtadia: D'Anville fixes i it at 


Barbora; in which he is juſtified by the meaſures. If I neglect the 
3 it is with regret, but there are circumſtances mentioned, 
which induce me to fix Mundus at Zeyla, or at an iſland previous, 
called Londi, by de la Rochette, and Delaquz by the Portugueſe, 
for Malad and Mundus, in Ptolemy *, differ not in - longitude ; 
and his Mofyllon i is a planes which oo be Barbora, but ſuits 


231 Euregio n Mebde. The true ſound is 
Moondus, and whether the author means to 


give the native ſound, both in this Moon- the Arabick for its meaning. See Peripl. p. 6. 


dus and in Paleſimoondus, (Ceylon, ) or whe- 


ther it is a corruption of the text, may be 


doubted. But the uſage is uniform, and 
therefore ſeems to be deſign rather than ac- 
cideat. Moondus has a more Oriental form 
than : Mundus; ; and as both this Place and 


g 0 CPR were poſlibly ſo Pay by the Arabjans 
who traded to both, it is natural to look. to 


K Maas i Ngo dn. y. Maleds, a mart, 
long. 78“, lat. 6˙ T300. MN ren ont, 
Mundi, a mart, long. 789. lat. 7% However 
- erroneous theſe latitudes may be, their mutual 
relation has a ien W of en, 


neither IT 


F 4. _ ” 


. ONO M 


neither of the other two.” Anether Sbhädensten is, that the Pert- 
plüs, though it does not actually aſſert that the direction of the | 
courſe to the eaſt commences at Mundus, yet mentions it here for 
the firſt time: this is true, if Mundus be fixed at Zeyla, and this 
eireumſtance is the panicular inducement. for preferring} it. The 
ſafety of the anchorage here at an ifland; or under the protection of 
an iſland, is marked with preciſion; and af there be an ifland at Zeyla, 
the whole evidence is conſiſtent. Bruce mentions the iſle: of 
Zeyla; but I have found no other authority; and if he is miſtaken, 
Mundus muſt be carried back to Delaqua. But _— authorities 
alleged, Malad _ can * n at Dela 
N- e 94 S019 les 0 
The wave: eee this e axe deſcribe 48 an uncivilized 
be and the imports and export ſimilar to thoſe of the precedj- 
ing ports, with the addition of mok * Natur 
PO ep apnel __ _ erer 1 


* TL 


LAT I21 


Mos LON, written! a MOSST LON by Pliny, MGSTLON by Proemy: 


bt Ar the diſtance of two or three days fail, or from an hundred to 
an hundred and fifty miles, we are conducted to Moſyllon, the grand 
mart of the ancients on this coaſt, the place which gave name to their 
trade and to the whole bay, in preference to Abalites, in the. eſtimation 
of Pliny. . The diſtance from Zeyla to Barbora is ſtated at eighty 
miles by Oforiue'”, a cirenaiance: not unfavourable to the two 


{1 * 93 „ q 12 * 5 2 q 
133 Vol. ii. p- 142. | PIG y (LES . ST 236; Oforius, vol. ii. p- 229. Marmol, lib. X. 
* r : exe-t6 
434 Socher, Gurte. e $2456,” 2 it ouly eiphitcen'h leagues.” 
u, Quyleyuzy incenſe- 304768 bas 7 | CORE. 
41 _ | R 2 days 
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be ſuppoſes related to Moſyllon; but the Periplüs requires more | 


Kink in loco. See allo Gronovius's. wap for Charte de la Rochette applies Londi to what 


A 4 443 . 
Nemo, N df al N Ax TON. p. 113. . The Univerſal Hier ci on 4 155, 
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days” fail of the Peripliis, which, in ordinary computation, are equal 
to an hundred miles, and which will bear LE or extenſion 
according to the currents or the winds. i [44 bf OE 4D 

The character of Moſyllon? is omitted in es Peiplls but in 
Ptolemy it is twice n ſpecified as a promontory, and by his latitude 
it is carried up a whole degree more to the north than Mundus. 
This projection is doubtleſs too extenſive, but the feature is ttue, 
and ſuits no other point on the whole coaſt but Barbora, for Bar- 
bora is a town upon an iſlandꝰ cloſe to the ſhore, adjoining to a 
narrow cape of conſiderable extent, which is open, low, and ſandy. 
Its want of height prevents it from affording protection againſt the 
N. E. monſoon, and this may be the reaſon why the Periplũs calls 
it a bad road. D'Anville has carried Moſyllon another ſtep, towards 
the eaſt, to a river where he finds the name of Soel*”, and which 


rivers than we can diſcover at preſent, and this ſtream may well be 
preſerved for Nilo-Ptolemèon, an e in which undoubtedly 
a river is implied. 

But there is a ſtill greater probability implied i in the very name 
of ET, which is written Borbora, Barbara, and Berbera by 


7 It ng | remorkable thats: Juba: * the Univerſal eee mie 


Atlantick Ocean commence at Moſyllon; ; by called Howacha, vol. xit. p. 30. which Lu- 


1 


which we are to underſtand that he conſidered dolfus ſays is the river of the capital Aucu- 
the whole ocean which ſurrounded Africa as garecte. Marmol ſuppoſes Barbora to by Me- 
| commencing at Moſyllon and terminating at hon, vol. Lit, 1 85 


Mount Atlas. See Pliny, lib. vi. c. 29. Stuc- 4 This iſland is called Look in "ol | 


P. Mela © others fiyle Delaqua. See Univ. 125 vol. a. 
138 — pardpery 4; ive; BY 112, p- 307. | 81 


* Corſali in Ramufio, vol. i. p. Bh The and — it to be be Mahon. 5 


* 


— 2 
3 2 7 # 


the moderns, retaining ſtill the title of Barharia, 


4 
8. | 5 * 
N 1 75 ; a 
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attributed to this 


coaſt by the ancients; and as d' Anville has obſerved, that the name 


of the province became applied to the 
cities“, ſo have we in this part of the eaſt, the town of Arabia 


capital in many European 


Felix, fo. named from the province, auch the ſame place afterwards 


called Aden from the country 1 


that. Barbaria 


COT 


It is probable, therefore, 
e applicable to e the principal mart on the 


coaſt; and if this be admitted, it gives great weight to the ſup- 
poſition that Barbora and Moſyllon are the ſame. The Moſyllitick 


coaſt and Barbarick coaſt were ſynonymouns. 
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The imports at Moſyllon are the ſame as have been already 


with others peculiar to the place. 
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"Apa frura. oft ofa, - Gums:or:drugs.. Ws Of a titers 
XeXarape r. Tortoiſe-ſhell, of lt Fe and: in 


no great quantity. * 9 
Meng rer Frrou vc Merdiricg. : : x ; beetle, in. leſs qvithtic' or = 
e, I opan that of Mundus. = 
Algaveg 6 regards . 8 9 . l kFrankincenſec of che coaſt of Adel... f 
"Exzpas. Gs 5x 4 Ivory. MAS EOS Jos. 7: my 


Subęva TTAVIWG, ; | . in nallquanti. 


The Moſyllitick trade of the cken ben andes eng 


and the cinnamon mentioned in this catalogue is a ſufficient proof 


of Arabian merchants conducting the commerce of the place. Añ 


inferior ſort of einnamon indeed is a native production **, but the 


Moſyllitick ſpecies is enumerated by Dioſcorides as one of prime 
quality, and conſequently not native but Oriental. The immenſe- 
wealth of the Sabèans, as deſcribed by Agatharchides, proves that in. 
his age the monopoly between India and Europe was wholly in. their 
hands; but the other tribes of Arabia- traded to India alſo ;, and the 
Greeks of Egypt by degrees found the- way to Aden ald EHadramaut 
in Arabia, and to Moſyllon on the coaſt of Africa," Here they found: 
rivals to the Sabean market, and. ſupplied, themſelves. at.a cheaper. 


, % F * . 


rate. 


1. Imported either mon f; oppc te coaſt: 2 $497} 4 Pe men of Fr cinnamon L have 
of Arabia, which did always and till does pro- feep in the curious and ſcientifick collection of 
duce this article, or from India, the intenfe of Dr. Burgefs; it is ſmall,. hard, and ligneous,. 
which, Nie buhr ſays, is better and purer than with 1 e 2 


© & . ee „ ; 
the Arabian ; but it rather refers bd 2 Jos VVT 
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After another courſe of two days, or an hundred miles, n 
e Nilo-Ntolemaon It is the: laſt! diſtance ſpeciſied, and 
may be terminated. either at tlie Soel of d' Anville, or at Mets, 
where: there is alſo a river 
Peripliis makes mention! of two tivers at leaſt between Nilo-Ptole· 
mèon and Aromata ; ; and if. we aſſume Soel for Nilo-Ptolemeon, 
we can find two other rivers, one at Mets, and another near Mount 
Elephant, which- is the Elephant Nuver of the Periplùs, and the 
Rio de Santa! Fedra of the Portugueſe." Strabo mentions. the name 


of Nile on b aof the cc 914 C 3 
18 7250 ft ire F 
44 „ 3 + Y 172. wo © SY #2 — © &a 2 0 
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XX. Ar Nile Pwlenseft we exhauſt tliree thouſan echt ET 
out of the four thoufind ftadis allotted by the! Feripias to the rue 
of r wn which a are called che common name of Tepara '*; and 

king in i 4 round number, it may be preſumed dhe author efti- 
448 "hiv four mou e e a o_ 2 Ar rs 4 


els 8 courke: 
d: „ al a8 13 Am. that the pile of dale a e better 


WENT n * ; 


We to the eee at the, commencement; the concluſion; of 


the courſe” and" th e poſition bf"Moſyllon' ar re more confiftent in the 
arrangement; I have. 


adopted. It is; however; at beſt but hypo- 
thetical, and ſubmitted to tlie future determination of thoſe. e 
may obtain a mare perlect knowledge: of the coaſt,” Y 
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But we are now arrived at a point in vhich there will be nothing 
equivocal. The promontory of Ardmata,/ with its two inferior 
capes, Elephant and Tabai, will be deſcribed with à preciſion in 
perfect correſpondence with modern obſervation; and the circum- | 
ſtances are ſo peculiar, that _ OY * een of one _ 
delineated —_ on the a £230) 007 10: Yall nal n f 


2 


o . 1 * 5 7 _ 
£ p : 4 
1 f 1 


Marts, TAPATEGE. DAPHN ON MOS. „ mürnaR Prom. 
Rivers, ELEPHAS. DAPHNUNA MEGAS, or AKAN NAI. Ee 31 
I. The places which occur are Tapatege , , the leſſer Daph⸗ 
non“, and Cape Elephant; the rivers are the Elephant, and 
the greater Daphndn, called Acannai.” Neither place or diſtance | 
are aſſigned to any of theſe names, but we may well allot the rivers 
Daphndn and Elephant to the ſynonymous town and cape z and 
theſe may be repreſented by the modern Mets and Santa Pedra. 
The river at Mete is deſcribed by Je: e as e at certain 


41 4 


1475 The literal OOO of this WE * I. abs SF to evtoncile; them W 
runs thus: ** Sailing along the coaft two days following: his ſyſtera, and carrying Cape Ard- 
« from Moſyllon, you mect with Nilo-Ptole- . mata, "which IT have fixed at Gardefan, to 
« maion; Tapatdge, the leſſer Daphnôn, and Daffni; but though this does relieye in ſome 
„ Cape Elephant .. . .. then towards the ; degree the expreſſions Eg Aida and Nero, fill 
« ſouth welt, (s Alea, ) the country has (two) the two promontories of Gardefan and Daffni 
« rivers, one called the Elephant River, and are ſb ſtrongly marked by Ardmata aud Tabai, 
40 the other the greater Daphnon or Akan- thay I returned to my on arrangement. Ta- 
* nai n . after this the coaſt inclining bai. is characteriſed as a promontory at the 
*:20 the ſouth, Las rr N *, ſueceeds the head of a Cherſoneſe, and that is ſuch evi- 


% mart of Ardmata, and its promontorp, dence, as hardly to leave doubt upon = 
c which 1 is the elan f che Barbarick tion. * n * quel. 


„ coaſt, and a projetiog/iners calterly; than” , Dioſeor +4 Daphnitis'eft Calls ſpeid, 
2 Apokopa.” 25 | fie appellatur a Daphnunte magno vel parvo 

The text is, io $7 corrupt in 8 of ubi olim forſan proxenit.· ——— 24. 
the work, and the points of the compaſs ſo ſell potius a Lauretis, p. 25. aug ee 


_ diſcordant, that, after "ny Mr. Goſſelin' s Marmol, lb. x. p. 200. 


they 


ALE UNDER PIR NOE. Aumann tay 


they found the place: deferted and nn e a 
woman whom they ſeiaed directed them to open pits: in the 
channel; and eee advice, their eliev 


eir wants were reli | 
Commodore Beaulieu; who anchored a few leagues north of 
Gardefan, received ſimilar inſtructiens from the natives with the 
ſame ſucceſs., Theſe cireumſtances are mentioned to identify the 
exiſtence of rivers. on this coaſt; and I think I can diſcover in the 
map, framed by Sanſon for the French edition of Marmol, that 
the learned geographer: paid atte on to cheſe rivers of the | 
Periplüs. Md niht 454 aul 510 40 8 Ab Alg Fe HM 
Cape Elephant! is formed by a mountain conſpicuous in the Por- 
tugueſe, charts, under the name of Mount Felix or Felles, from 
the native, derm, Jibbgl-Feel kt literally Mount Elephant. The 
cape is formed by the land jutting up to the north from the 
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rec 
tion of the We Is. nearly eaſt and weſt; and from its 
northernmoſt, point..the e land falls off again ſouth eaſt tg Cape 
Gardefan, the Ardmata, of the a crents. when fo df 75 1048 
5 But. if we have the authority of the Portugueſe for a river at 
Mete, we. learn from an Engliſh navigator the ame. circumſtance 
at Jibbel-Feel. Capt. Saris „in 1611, ſtood into a bay or harbour 
here, which he, repreſents as having a ſafe F, for < tips 


Coo wt 
7 


139 An intelligent 2 c in 006 1 * VEE Perip. ar fo, bt N be- 
1619, Whoſe voyage is publiſped by Melebi- cauſe, according to thi er own ſyſtem, 
zedec: Thevenot, and inſerted in Harris. The Ardmata is the eaſternmoſt point of 1 
pits Beaulieu opened were on the hore 335 an whe” place Felale, the 
a. e e en dhe Heb. Portugueſe Felix, ADE he "deſcribes it be- 

5257. tween Gardafui and Demety, DL Mere, N 

—— is adgry Aide abs of Fel. "there can be no miſtake. Purchas? 
Perkin other names in the Periplds would voyage of the 25 India \ Company, ; Fe ii. 
admit nn eee P4340. 
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a- breaſt, and that both wood and water were in plenty ; PY adds 
alſo, that ſeveral ſorts of gums; very feocet in burning, were Ri 
purchaſed by the Indian ſhips froin Cambay, who Vous ere for 
that purpoſe in their paſſage to Mocha, „„ r c cee 
The whole detail of this coaſt, from the ſtraits' of f ab-l-Mtid 
to Cape Gardefan, is principally derived from the Portugueſe, who 
ravaged it under the command of Soarez, in the Fears I 5¹6 i | 
1517. Corſali, whoſe account is pieferrell in Ramufis, ſerved 
in the expedition. Soare: had been ſent againſt the 'Turkith 
force collected in Arabia, a ſervice which he conduQed with great 
igno orance and ill ſucceſs. The diſtreſs of his fleet he endeavoured 
to relieve by plundering the coalt of Adel; j TZeyla, Barbora, and 
Metè were deſerted on his approach, where nile was obtained. ö 
Zeyla 1 is deſcribed as a place well built and flouriſhing ; ; but of Adel, 
the capital, little is to be found. That the power of the kingdom 
was not injured by theſe ravages appears from the ſucceſs of its 
arms againſt Abyſſinia between'this time and the year 1564, which 
extended almoſt to a conqueſt, with *encreafing hatred againſt every 
thing that bore the Chriſtian name. Little is known of this country 
ſince the decline of the Portugueſe, but that the goyernment is 
Mahometan, and the governed are removed but a few 88 from 
the Cafres of the coaſt below... ES 
At the marts-which ſucceed, Nilo-Ptoleme6n- in the Periphis, no 

f articles of commerce are ſpecified, except fraukince iſe, in gr, 
a quantity and of the beſt quality, at Acannai. This is fiyled Pe- 
_ratick" % or He But it cannot be admitted i in nt ſenſe as to 
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the commodity itſelf, for it is noticed expreſoly. as a native pro- 
duce of the place. Still it will lead us to ſolve a difficulty. already 


noticed in regard to thee ports of Barbaria, called Ta-pera, which, 
by a ſlight: correction of the text, will ſignify the ports beyond the 
ſtraits. The articles obtained here would naturally be fiyled 


Peratick, from (Pera) beyond, and would be known by this title in 


the invoices, and the market of Alexandria, i in contradiſtinction to 
thoſe obtained i in Sabea, Hadramaut, or India. The author is writ- 
ing to Alexandrians, and is conſequently ſpecifying the preciſe 
ports where thoſe commodities were obtained, which they knew 
by the name of Peratick. 

This is not the only, difficulty | in 2 part. of the LEES Keim» us: 
the quarters of the heayen are dubiouſly deſcribed ; the ſentences 
are 15 connected or imperfect. There is at leaſt one interpola- 
tion“ 258 or a corruption equivalent; ; and it is not known that any 
manuſeript i is in exiſtence, which might lead t to a correction of the 


435 * ty N hood; AC 8 . " Kal oaguriges Baba, dend Ode be New 
hugo xo. SaGogog TINETAI, ; where more Teoxwes ] The five concluding words are a 
« eſpecially the Peratick frankincenſe in manifeſt interpolation, becauſe we are not yet 

« oreateſt quantity, aud of the beſt quality, i is arrived at Ardmata, and Opone is ſubſequent. 


0 produced.” All the teſtimonies of the an- From Ardmata' to Opone the tendency of the 
cients unite in ſuppoſing Thus or Frankin- coaſt is ſouth weſt ; and from Opone it con- 


cenſe to be the peculiar native produce of tinues the ſame: but from Elephas the coaſt 
Sabea. But Bruce and Niebuhr both agree, lies ſouth eaſt to Arôòmata; and Elephas is 


that it is not a native, and that the beſt is not not connected with Opdne at all. Stuckius 


produced in Arabia, but procured: from Adel. ind Hudſon both complain of the corrupt 
and India. But in Arabia the ancients' firſt ſtate of the text. And Sigimundus' Gelenius, 
metwith it, both produced there and imported. who publiſhed the firſt edition at the preſs 
How correſpondent i is the evidence of Bruce of Frobenius, "Baſil, 1532, in his Prefa- 
and Niebuhr to * Ex qur Alexandrian mer. tory Epiltle, takes no notice whence he 
chat! had the manuſcript. See edit. Froben, Baſil, 


** 73 hats the ports beyond th trait 332. 
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text. Under theſe circumſtances, indulgence is due to the attempts 
which have been made to preſerve, in any degree, the conneion 
and conſiſtency of the narrative. | 
We now arrive at Cape Arômata or Gardefan, a place of im- 

portance in every reſpect; for it is the extreme point eaſt of 
the continent of Africa; it forms the ſouthern point of entrance 
upon the approach to the Red Sea; and it is the boundary of the 
monſoon from cauſes that are almoſt peculiar. Its latitude 1 18 fired 
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Beaulieu, who anchored within four leagues of Gardefan, deſcribes 
it as a very high bluff point, and as perpendicular as if it were 
ſcarped. The current comes round it out of the gulph with ſuch 
violence that it is not to be ſtemmed without a 'briſk wind, and 
during the ſouth weſt monſoon, the moment you are paſt the cape 
to the north, there is a ſtark calm with inſufferable heat. 

This current, we may conclude, i is not conſtant, and probably 
depends upon the direction of the winds; for Faria mentions a ſhip 
that was eg on the coaſt and carried to Zeyla * the current. 
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59. It il very W that the latitude this _ which was „ Lilited every Ter 9 
ot Ptolemy ſhould be ſo very erroneous on merchants he muſt haye ſeen at Alexandria. : 


And 
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And. Purchaſe 2 from Fernandes, aſſerts, that the current fots into 
the gulph dying the increaſe of the moon, and out of it upon the 
wane. The current below Gardefan i is noticed by the Periplũs as 
ſetting to. the ſouth, and Is there, PeihAphe PR: ſubject to the 
change of the monſoon. FE 

There is great 1 in writing the name of this promontpry, 
and of its two ſubordinate capes. Bruce is very urgent in directing 
us to write it Gardefan, and not Gardefui %, as it appears upon 
many of the charts; Gar-defan, he ſays, ſignifies the ſtraits of 
Burial, and we have. had Mete or Death before, names which 
imply the ſufferings or terrors of the navigators. The Greeks, it 
their appellations may be admitted as a proof, were Aer better 
omened or leſs alarmed. 
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XIII. Ar Ardmata the Periplts marks! in the moſt pointed manner, 
that the coaſt falls in to the ſouth; and in another place ſpecifies i its 
ſoutherly or ſouth weſterly Aire klon to the limits of ancient diſ- 


covery. But before it touches upon this, another cape 18 marked, 


called Tabai, which anſwers to the d'Orfui'® of the Portugueſe, 
about ſeventy-five geographical ! miles ſouth of Gardefan. And thus 
18 Aromata, with its two. inferior capes, defined as preciſely by. the 


Periplüs as Gardefan could be LE the beſt. geographers A the 
moderns, | lah gen #74. 74 os £1 


160 Vita: wo: i. p. 1 58. Punt, vol. i. 163 Nane in Beaulieu's Voyage, calls it 


N Fi ; ke oa Orpin. Beaulieu lay near two months to the 
Aba Vol. $00 ge 553 oi » ſouthward of Orpin or Tabai. Harris, i. 
"0 Ang errors perhaps, for cape, ba. 5 726. Orpin approaches ty ens. PP. On 
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The author expreſsly mentions alſo that Ardmata is farther! eaſt 


than Apökopa, and actually the moſt eaſtern point of the continent 


the anchorage, he adds, is totally expoſed, and in ſome ſeaſons very 
dangerous, becauſe it is open to the north. The certain prognoſtick 
of an alteration in the weather is when the ſea changes colour and 
riſes turbid from the bottom. Upon the fight of this, the veſſels 
which are at anchor here weigh inſtantly, and fly to Tabai for 


ſhelter. This remark is the more valuable, as the author himſelf 


mentions it rather as the effect of an accidental change of the wind 
than of the monſoon. But as we have obſerved before, that in the 


ſouth weſt monſoon, Beaulieu found a dead calm to the north of 


Gardefan ; from the ſame. cauſe, in the ſeaſon of north eaſt monſoon 

the calm will be on the ſouth of Arömata and Tabai, or d'Orfui 
With this delineation before us of the moſt prominent Sk 

on the coaſt, whatever failure may be diſcovered in fixing the 


ſtations from the ſtraits to the cape, it can by no means diſcredit! the 


originality of the work. Diſtance of time, the changes of power, 
or commerce, may have defaced the particular features we have 
deſcribed, but the general appearance of truth and fidelity is in- 
diſputable. If tins th accident * lead an Engliſh dad again 


LY 


154 Orfvi is written \ #Orfui, PE a Ar 


fur, and Carfur, poſſibly for Cape-Arfur; but 


the true orthography ſeems that of Bertholet, 
who writes & Aﬀui; or, perhaps, as Reſſende 


does, Daffui; apparently the ſame word as 
Tabai, if we confider that the Greek pro- 


nunciation of Tabai is Tavai, and that Tavai, 


Davai, and Davai, naturally approach Daffui ; 


but I confign this to future inquiry upon 


the ſpot ; and future inquiry may likewiſe 
determine whether the two capes Daffui 


and Gebt are . 888 for 
this I ſuſpeR, and think it poſſible that the 
relation may be diſcoverable i in the Arabick: 
the ſame relation holds good in another form 


of orthography, which is Afun and Garde- 


fun. Could I aſcertain which was right, I 
ſhould as readily conjecture that Opdne Cor 


 Ophone}] was Afun, as that Tabai was Daffui. 


But there is no end of conjecture, Wen a 
8 of ee | "on 


to 


to this barbarous and un coaſt 4 — it is very poſible that the 
deſcriptions of places, brief as they are, may be recognized by a 
judicious obſerver, and the ancient narrative be eſtabliſhed on 
modern inveſtigation. 

The articles of commerce Nl at ee we N y collect 
from its title; for Aromata, (although Salmaſius informs us it is the 
name for drugs in general,) in this journal, at leaſt, ſignifies gums, 
ſpices, odours, and fragrant productions of every kind. The veſſels 
which traded here we may ſuppoſe anchored to the north or ſouth of 


the cape according to the ſeaſon, and muſt have received or delivered 


their cargoes in boats and rafts, as has been noticed at previous 
anchorages. The change of the monſoon muſt likewiſe have been 
watched, as it is noticed in the Periplùs; no eee of import or 
export are however mentioned here; but at Tabai or d Orfui, it is ſaid, 
that they brought the ſame articles of commerce as to the coaſt above, 
and nns the ane commodithts in CO TR Tn were 


native: O 2X9 TR 0 li ? 
Pwr ton] fre *<Cirhanwer of a Goater lten, 
| Ac. 0 8 Cinnamon, ordinary. | 
ein, 11 Fragrant gums; but as inſerted here, 


1 we a 4 of Firithaiog. 


Ta % 917 
* 4 oo 


165 "Io the fleet "UF to cruize at | the 1 which 3 en more to ſolve the 
of the Red Sea, in 1798 and 1799, when difficulties of this navigation than any which 
the French in Egypt were ſuſpected of an can be collected from the documents which 
intention to eſcape to India, ſome. intelligent have been e Sed He's | 
: art r A pes 5 


4 


May Aa, 


2 
* 
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May, Mord. Cinnamon of inferior quality 
Al Eœνο. 55 Frankincenſe. 
At Aromata terminates the modern kingdom of Adel, and the 


Barbaria of the Peripliis; and here the coaft of Ajan or Azania com- 
mences ; in which our author is more correct than Polemy, | who 


extends the limits of Barbaria farther to the ſouth. Azam '* or 
Ajam ſignifies water, according to Bruce; and in this ſenſe is 
applied to the weſtern coaſt of the Red Sea, in oppoſition to the 
Arabian fide where water is not to be had. If Ajan has any 
reference to this, it ſeems very ill applied to the coaſt before ues. 
for between Aromata and Apokopa is a moſt deſolate ſhore, eng 


hardly the name of a habitable place occurs in the modern charts, 
and where the Periplüs, from Opöônè, is a total blank. At Ap0- 
kopa, the Cape Baxos [or Shoal Cape,] of the Portugueſe, com- 
mences the coaſt of Zanguebar, ſo called from the iſland of that 


name, the trace of which is preſerved in the Zengiſa of Pto- 


lemy. 

The following table is now ſubmitted to the reader, with a jut 
confidence in its general correſpondence, but not without requeſting 
a candid allowance for pofſible error in ſome few particulars: 1 

155 A kingdom called Adea is placed here fus; but the natives he ſays, are called Ha- 


by the maps; but the authors of the Univerſal diens, i. e. Ajans, whence the . into 
Hiſtory deny its exiſtence, and ſo does Ludol- Adeans and . 


1 > % 
Sr = 
* * 


Pm PS. 7 D GO "EB On 


- 


Coaſt of Azania from Cape Ardmata to Rhapta [and Prafſum.] 


: 7 "ME 6 WI. | : j N : W 
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N. B. D before the name of a place marks D'Anville. * Points ſuppoſetto dean. ann 


Stadia of the | | 2 5 „ ¼ ant: 31.5 
Peripliis. Arrian. Ptolemy. Lat. North. . Modern Names and L atitudes. 
owed | #4 7 | 7 EF. be alt ppp 
900 I. Arömata — Arömata „ D. © Gardefan o. 
II. Tabai „7 - f Panopros Vicus 5 o o' D. d Orfui 18 30 G 
| | EEC Hg 
III. Opone „„ 0 aw an of D. C. Delgado ? 
n ſtadia from : „„ Bandel Caus 45 o” 
Tabai round the Cherſo- Bay of Galee © © 
neſe, hence the coaſt tends FFF . 
ſtill more to the ſouth, the 4:8 
400 current allo ſets to the a 
IV. Zengiſa 159 „ 0. Related to Zenzibar? 
5 Wy Phalangis Mons. 3? 30 , Morro Cabir? 8 & o 
V. Apokopa the leſs Apokopa __. e = og Zorzella ? 1 
VI. Apökopa the greater) ( Noti Cornu!!! 2% 121 © D. | 
3000 Six days? fail, a river no- Southern Horn * C. Baxas 4% 35 o' 
ticed, but none occurs in or Cape. Shoal Cape. 
r 3 : | [4 | 
VII. Little coaſt © Little coal yo: 5 6 e e hater | 
VIII. Great coaſt - Great coaſt 7 2 30 © D. * Magadaſho 20 & O N. 


3000 Six days' fail, 


7300 


Bey la. 


168 It has been ſuggeſted to me that Panopros might allude to 


* 
a 


Tlavo 7g%gwnov, but there is only mere conjecture to guide our 
inquiries. . I have ſuppoſed, upon no better ground, that Orfui - 
might be concealed in Opros; but Ptolemy writes Pandn Kome, 
The village of Panon, or the village of Pans and Satyrs? A name, 
perhaps, given from the rude appearance of the natives. It is 
remarkable that the Periplis ſhould mention men of gigantick 
ſtature on this coaſt 3 and that Beaulieu, certainly without any 


knowledge of the Periplùs, ſhould notice the ſame appearance, | 
See his Voyage in Harris and Melchiz. Thevenot, he paſſed the 


ftormy ſeaſon near this very ſpot. Miyigs d owpmagiv wet Tavrny 
T1 N av0ewn% dear xatoxioy Perip. p. 10. This circum- 
ſtance indeed is at Rhapta. Arr | 


167 Between Aromata and Tabai it is called the Bay of Belha or 


heads. Ptol. lib, i. c. 17. 


169 Ptolemy's Azania commences at Zengiſa. See lib. i, c. I7. 
Zengiſa and Phalangis have both the ſame latitude, and may be 


identified with Morro Cobir, if that has three points. The term 
; Zengiſa is curious, as related to the coaſt of the Zinguis or Cafres, 
ſo carly as Ptolemy. | pk | 


170 Phalangis is deſcribed as a forked mountain with three 


This gives it a character which will 
enable any future navigator to fix it for a certainty, 


171 It is remarkable that Ptolemy, lib. i. c. 17. where he de- 


. tails this coaſt, makes no mention of [Nre «tgz;,] the Southern 


Horn. | . 


172 Two degrees thirty ſeconds is certainly an error, as the 
account is carried to the ſouth, | 


x36 


Stadia of the 85 25 © 
Periplũs. Arrian. Ptolemy. Lat. North. Modern Names and Latitude, 
Allowed 8 
7300 | | | 
IX. Eſſina 7 „ Brava? 0 1* FN 
Under the line. | | | 
50 X. Seripion, one day's ſail Serapion „ 25 0. .in 
500 XI. Nikon, one day's fail To __ - r 
| XII. Several rivers and roads * Coaſt of Zanzibar . 
3500 each a day's fail, in all ſeven, and Melinda. 
ending at the 1 
* 2 —_— 1  Mombaga? * „ 
XIV. Eitenediom - Menou- Pemba ? D. 4 45 o 8. 
2000 theſias, two courſes of 2 Zanzibar? D. 6ů 3 5, O'S, 
twenty-four hours each *7+ 1 1 0 i i m— D. 7 32 O's. 
| cs ton River 70 © © { Pate Sio Am- 3 
| | Rhapton metro- y | os ca Lamo 1 10 30 008. 
1000 XV. Rhapta, two day's ſail polis of Bar- | nds of 25 
— 1 baria 0 0. Marmol and 6 5 O'S, 
I 4,800 ſtadia = 1480 miles, divided by LRhapton, prom. 8 20' 12'S. 4 di Barros | 
75, the number of Roman miles in 5 1 and Cape 80 30 0 
a degree give 19 degrees, 55 miles. 1 Delgado," It. 
The real diſtance * Gardefan 100 Voſſius and 
to Quiloa is ſomewhat more tan the author. 
20 degrees. Menouthias 120 30 o“ S. Madagaſcar? 8 
„„ $2 30 © S. Moſambique? 155 O O'S, 
Head of the 135 F 15 
Nile 12” 30 O 
173 There is an Aſun which Stuckius from Belleforeſt ſuppoſes. 174 NuxOnpuipoue oo. TH On5plhu Th NYXGHMEPOT'S: ov R 


to be Effina; but it is only one more corruption by writing Aſun 
for Afun, which is the ſame as Affui or d' Affui. This may be 
proved by conſulting Barboſa in Ramus : vol. i. p. 
Modern Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. xii. p. 307. Belleſoreſt is of little 
authority. He wrote a Coſmography in 3 vols. fol. about 1560. 
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290. and the 


NN ir rib ita adi. Ptol. 6b, 1 i. c. 9. 


1 Praſum, from Praſos, green. Marcian. Hera. apud Hud- 
» P- 12. 


— 


N. B. A. page 126, note 147, the change of Arimata, imputed to Mr. Gofehn, is not « founded; and I take * 2 


my — the i reputations « as the correion was too lat for! the preſs. 


= 


FO WR ay eg PE 


— 


e on the forgery 2 able. 


Ir it were at any time allowable to builg- on the meaſures of an 
ancient journal, it might be preſumed that the preſent inſtance | 
affords grounds for it, juſtifiable in an REY degree, The 
latitude of Gardefan, according to d'Anville, is“ 11* 45 o' N. and 
that of N r 8 3o' o' 8.“ making 20" 15, where the Periplis 
gives 19* 45, an approximation never to be expateds in eſtimates 
of this ſort, and liable to ſuſpicion merely on account of its cor- 
reſpondence. But let it not be imagined that Quiloa or Cape 
Delgado are aſſumed for Rhaptum from the diſtances of the journal, 
becauſe, if they cannot be ſupported by W n wth ay. 
juſtly be abandoned. | N 
Whatever may be the corruption of the text in F Biedetkemme- 
noutheſias, all the commentators, with common ſenſe in their 
favour, are aired, that the latter part of this ſtrange pluriſyllable 
points out the iſland Menithias ; and the ſuffrages greatly Prevail in 
favour of making this iſſand the Zanguebar of the moderns. Now 
there are three iſlands almoſt. 1n a W Pemba, Fanden and 
Monfia, placed between latitude 5* 30 o' and 9* o All theſe © 
iſlands lie (as the author aſſerts of his Menfithias,) about three 
| hundred ſtadia or thirty miles from the coaſt, and there is no other 
iſland in the whole range from Gardefan to ( Quiloa, which anſwers 
to this deſcription, but theſe three. One of them, therefore, doubt- 
leſs is Menũthias; and as \ Zanguebar is the centre, the moſt 0 88 


176 120 O © ali \_ 111 10? & © ws ahi, . 178 See infra and Arca No. i ili. 
5 | | =» | ous, 


f gle. 


 fays, it is on a high rock with the ſea almoſt 
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ous, and the one which gave name to the coaſt in all ages , it is 
with great juſtice that we ſhould give this the preference. Two 
additional circumſtances confirm this; the Pyraläan iſlands are two 
thouſand ſtadia previous, and Rhaptum one thouſand ſtadia ſub- 
ſequent. Neither of theſe diſtances are inconſiſtent '**, if we aſſume 
Mombaca for the Pyralaan iſles, Zanguebar for Menfithias, and 
Quiloa for Rhaptum: and that we may aſſign the Pyraläan iſlands 
juſtly to Mombaga there 1s great reaſon to believe; becauſe they 
are evidently cloſe to the continent, and not at thirty miles diſtance: 
like the other three; and becauſe notice is taken of a new cut or 
canal, which intimates the continent in its vicinity, and cannot 
apply to an iſland which lies in the open ſea, Add to this, that 
Mombaga is on an iſland in a bay, ſeparated by a' very narrow 
channel from the main, and we have then a circumſtance” parallel 


to the new canal of the journal, a work which miglit as well have 
been executed for protection or convenience by the Arabs who: 


19 Ptolemy's Zengiſa is the firſt inftance of ſurrounding it, vol. i p. 66. May not almoſt 
the name. Zingi, or the coaſt of Zingi, is have been done away by a cut of this ſort. 
found in all the Oriental writers, and Zinzibar Faria calls it an iſland made by a river which 
in Marco Polo. Zinguis are blacks or Cafres, falls into the ſea by two mouths, vol. i. p. 41. 
according to the Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. xii. See the iſland delineated in a Portugueſe map, 
and Zangue- bar the Cafre coaſt. Melchiz. Thevenot, vel. i. part 2. It is jomed- 

129 They would fait better with Monfia to the continent at low-water by a cauſey. 
than Zanguebar; but the reaſon for preferring Marmol, lib. x. p. 150. Fr. Ed. and the 
the latter is ſtated here, and will be confidered Univerſal Hiſtory writes, © The city was once 
more at large preſently. N. B. Duarte de *© a peninſula, but hath fince been made an 
Lemos, in 1510, landed at Zanguebar and “ ifland by cutting a canal through the 
drove the natives to the mountgins; a proof that iſthmus.?” Vol. xii. p. 341. This circum- 
it is not a low iſland as Menũthias is deſcribed ſtanee might with equal propriety, and on equal 
by the Periplüs. Faria, i. p. 158. grounds, have taken place in the age of the 

15: Caſtaneda ſpeaks of Mombaga as an Periplüs, for the-ſecurity of the ancient Ara- 
iſland hard by the firm land, p. 22. Oforius bian ſettlers as of the modern. | 


ee —— ſettled 
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ſettled there in thoſe early ages, as by thoſe THAW; the Portugueſe 
found there, three centuries ago 

It now remains to be obſerved, that the e 3g table manifeſtly 
proves the correſpondence between Ptolemy, and the Periplus. The 
names of the places differ little, and; both accounts terminate at 
Rhapta; for the Praſum of Ptolemy is not ranged under his detail 
of this coaſt, but is introduced in another chapter incidentally, 
bounding over ſeven degrees at one ſtep, without the interven- 
tion of a ſingle circumſtance or place. This Praſum he has by his 
own confeſſion fixed from conjecture only; and this, with. his 
Menüthias, clearly diſtin from the Menüthias of the Peripliss, 


will be conſidered in its proper place. I muſt now add, for the 
credit of the Periplüs, that it carries that appearance of conſiſtenc 
with it. which would naturally attend it, if e I. a Waere 


#7 PR 


barmony with his, commentary 


N L Coaſt of Ax. 


The Periplüs i is s entitled to no ſmall ſhare of praiſe for the accuracy 
with which it defines the limits of the territories on the coaſt from the 
ſtraits of Bab- el Mandeb to Rbapta; and this is the more remarkable 
as the demarkation of Ptolemy 3 is not conſiſtent with the e 


FIAT 


_ *82 Mombaca was taken by Almeyda, &. . 17. where Opone is fix FOO ſail from Pa- 
+ Rhpaton Prom. Hy 20 120 +, nopros or Pandn, while the latitude differs but 
1 „ | fſifteen minutes, at p. 112. Marcian, his copy iſt, 
n See lib. i. c. 9. 1 was ſo ſenſible of this, that he has not ven- 


285 e iv. p. 1 12. e. 55 with lib. i. tured to give the ſtadia on this coaſt... Sceinfra. 


a k . 7 8 diriſions 
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diviſions of the country. The Avalitick gulph'terminating at Mount 
Elephant, he ſtyles the coaſt of the Troglodytes, but the Peripliis 
reſtrains this appellation to the country that forms the margin of the 
Red Sea, and terminates at the ſtraits; and from the ſtraits to Cape 
Gardefan, the author calls it Barbaria '**, correſponding. naturally 
with the limits of the modern Adel. At Gardefan, the kingdom of 
Aden commences, the coaſt of which is ſtyled Ajan, in perfect 


harmony with the Azänia af the Periplüs. But Ptolemy, who com- 


mences his Barbaria at Mount Elephant, carries the ſame appellation 


down to Rhapta, which he calls the metropolis, and conſequently 
removes the commencement of Azinia beyond the boundary which 
is in reality its termination, The Periplüs, it is true, extends 
this title beyond the limits of the modern Ajan; for the coaſt 
of Zanguebar commences with Cape Baxos, or at fartheſt with 
Melinda, while the Periplits carries on Azania ſeveral degrees far- 
ther to Rhapta; by which it appears that the author was not in- 
formed of any change in the name to the utmoſt extent of his 
knowledge. 5 wal 81 

There are, however, diviſions of the coaſt and boundaries fixed, 
which appear correſpondent to thoſe which the Portuguele found upon 
their arrival. Theſe are preſerved i in a manuſcript map of Bertho- 
let's 1 inſerted in Reſſende, and ſtrongly confirm the opinion that the 


author of the Periplüs deſcribes rather une he law himſelf than 
what he collected from others. | 


246 Barbaria is the conſtant term of Al. the Univerſal Hiſtory. / uy 


Edriſſi, and the Oriental writers. Barbara * Bertholet dates Let of 0 maps (for | 


is till a town on this'coaſt, and to all en- there are ſeveral by him) 1635, and writes, 
ance the Moſyllon of the ancients. _ Petrus Bertholet primùm M of | 


* An imaginary kingdom, according to Indianorum 1 en faciebat. 
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The firſt diviſion of Bertholet comprehends the tract from the bay 
ſucceeding Cape d'Affui to Cape Baxos, anſwering nearly to the 


Opone and Apokopa of the Periplüs. 2 0 e eee 


Cape de Gardafui he 
Eneeada de Belha | 5 


Cape d Affui N F 


Gardefan . = , Aromata. 
a 
B E 
eyla bay n 115 
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The ſecond diviſion takes the general name of Magadoxo from the 
principal town, and anſwers to the Little and Great Coaſt of the | 


Periplus. Io) 
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The third diviſion is by ilands and rivers all the way, cor- 
_ zeſponding exactly with the number of ſeven rivers, AS ſtated 


we the Periplus. 


Jugo, Rio 2. 

| Cama. 

| Tumao, tha. 

| Sangara, Ilha, 
__ Tema, Ilha. 

nde md : Guaſta. 

Rivers Mane, Rio 3. 

Quiami, Rio 4. 


Pattè 
I |Empaga. _ 

I UPatte, Rio 6. 

| Mandaro, Rio 7. 


1 g 1 


Jaques 


Boubo, Rio 1 . 0 


Punta da pc Rio 5.1 


TY * 
— 


Coaſt of Zanguebar FR 
and Melinda Nicon ? 


r 
WA 


> 
: 
J 


3 | | 13104 %% 336 
2 is a native appellation given to the coaſt from the iſland 
of the ſame name. It is noticed as early as the two Arabian voyagers 


and Marco Polo“ M. Polo calls the coaſt the iſle of Zamzibar, and 
gives it a circumference of two thouſand miles, ec applying i it 


_ It is fruitleſs to hs Serapion or Nicon 

ny particular namg; but the correſpond- 

als ſeven rivers in the ancient and modern 
account 18 highly remarkable. 


290 The doubts which were entertained con - 


g eeping the authenticity of the voyage of theſe 


— 62 


L 


Arabians, publäbeg by Hesse, have been 
fully cleared up. The griginal has been found 
in the Royal library at Paris, the exiſtence of 
which had been confidently denied by Martin 
Folkes, and other very learned men. 


8 - 


\ 
Pr =, 11 


mann way 


to the then undiſcovered country of Lower Africa. In the two 
Arabians and other Oriental writers we read the ſame name given to 
this tract, with the title of Zingis or Zingues applied n, to all 


the inhabitants of the eaſtern coaſt of Africa. 


The firſt trace of this word is found in the Zengiſa of rrolemy , , 


which he places at Mount” Phalangis on the coaſt of Ajan, en. 


ing, as far as I can diſcover, to the Morro Cobir of the Portugueſe. 


It is poſſible that the commencement of Zanguebar and of the 


Zingis was placed here by the natives in that early age, or that the 
influence of the title extended ſo far. Of this, indeed, there are no 
traces in the Periplis. I ſuſpect Menutheſias, the term uſed in that 
work, to be equivalent in its application to the extenſion of the 
modern title of Zanguebar, from the iſland to the coaſt,” 


wi 


&P ONE 


XIV. AFTER theſe general illuſtrations we are now to proceed: 


to the particular places on the coaſt ; and the firſt of theſe is Opdne, 
which is honoured with the title of a mart'”* both in Ptolemy and 


the Periplüs. The diſtance aſſigned from Tabai of four hundred 
ſtadia, or forty miles, makes it correſpond ſufficiently with Ban-del- 


Caus, which 1 is a bay, or, as its name tinplies, a port "ow is a 


age Zengi (ith Boa hard) i the Perfan | 
term for Caffrees, and the diſtinction between 


them and het, Aby{iniane. A .-"44 


fari, Cafes, are in _ Oriental writers 


diſtinguiſhed” in the ſame manner, and con- 
fidered as Zinguis, oppoſed to Abyſſinians and 
Arabs. There is a hiſtory of the Zingi by 
Nomi an ad. in the Royal — at 


Paris Herbelot. 

192 *Eunoglov, in oontradiſtinction to Oęuos, 
but q are ſometimes ? tjawbeus, 

- 193 Bandel is a corruption. of the Perſian 
Bender, or Bunder. A very undefined term 
for a port, harbour, road, or landing place. 
The bay, or rather the falling in of the land 
ſouth of Daffui, is called Galee in — 
and Bertholet. | - 6 
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name which occurs in the map of Sanſon, inſerted in Marmol; but 
whether there be any modern authority for it may be doubted, for 
Sanſon was not unacquainted, with the Periplus, and he may have 
aſſigned a place accordingly for the Opone of the journal. The 
mention of a current ſetting round Tabai, or Cape d'Orfui, down 
this coaſt, is in all probability conſiſtent with the experience of 
voyagers in that age; but whether this current is conſtant or changes 
with the monſoon, muſt, be determined by thoſe who viſit this 
coaſt in different ſeaſons of the year. Stuckius obferves that, ac- 
cording to Belleforeſt, Opone is Carfur, of which he ingenuouſly 


confeſſes his ignorance ; but Cartur is only one of the corruptions 
for Cape d' Orfui, which is written Arfur, Arfar, and Arfui. And as 


that cape is evidently Tabai, there can be little doubt in fixing upon 
the next port, Caus, for the true poſition of Opõne. 

The imports here are the ſame as thoſe Ipecilied at the an- 
chorages preceding. 


The Exports are, : 
Kaooia, _ Cinnamon, native. a 
: Aęufuc. = 150 55 Fragrant gums, native. i 
Mor. Qinnamon of inferior quality. 
Ard, give 2 2 Slaves of a ſuperior ſort, and prin- 
"AryuTTOv Tgaxge D cipally for the Egyptian market. 
| R6\vy 1*¹ν ) dapogaripa Tortoiſcſhell. in great abundance 
12 18 4. . ee e and of a Toe Je 
5 | "ihe : 
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The ſeaſon for failing from Egypt to all theſe ports beyond the 
ttraits , is int Epiphi, or July, and there are many artieles o 
commerce regularly '” imported here from the marts of Ariake [Ma- 
n 0 and een re ) 10 171 ee fach 1 as, wi 


Err #34 hot $1 ty Con. $7 $0346 1444 5.04.0493 
Berupoy . N 0 i Butte, + ed 14 
Fan Eno uni. a ics Oil of Seſamum. 
F ; gin 5 8 | Tr 425, > 

Oele; Fre poverg 2 4 Tay pare | Cottons, coarle a nd fine. 
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ne rere. W Fr 7 11 II Sah 22 2 {3 $64) in 5 
MEA. 70 alten, To, wat How Honey from the cane called ſugar | 
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Many inks are OY in i commerce Ah for the 
importation of theſe” articles, and others which have a farther 
deſtination, 5 poſt of part of their cargoes on this coaſt, and take 
in ſuch commodities as they find here in return. ; 


This paſſage | I have rendered literally, as containing one of the 
moſt * N eircumſtances in the ancient commerce of this coaſt, 


4% 10 | Rs Ae. ht. 12 pat wa x 
"9 Ta igas. Fee berple, pP. * 8. an . of os by fqn all the — 4 . 
Tanaeo, compare. *\ 9s 1 . of India, to the Mekran, to the Gulph of 
195 Run, vhually, on | Perſia, and the coaſt of Africa. In India it 
195 Malabar is properly the coaſt lower forms a part of every ſacrifice, and almoſt of 
down towards Cape Comorin; but the Whol every meal; it is in as much requeſt as oil 
weltern coaſt takes this name generally; A Ari- among. the Greeks. Some traveller has re- 
ake is confinnd119, 998 þ part bene Ger marked that the taſte for greaſe i 18 univerſal, 


and Bombay | from-the whale blubber of the nn to 
7 Ghee or butter i ina a half liquis late is the * of the Indians. 3 
3 N OV - 2 2 
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It manifeſtly alludes to an intercourſe, totally diſtinct from the 


navigation of the Egyptian Greeks, carried on by the native 


merchants of Guzerat and Malabar, with the inhabitants of the 


coaſt of Africa, whom we ſhall preſently find to be Arabs; it ſpeaka 
of this intercourſe as eſtabliſhed '”*, and that ſeemingly. previous | 


to the appearance of the Greeks in the country; and when it is 
immediately ſubjoined, that there is no potentate who has an ex 
tenſive influence, but that each mart has its own peculiar ſove- 
reign , it preſents a picture both of the trade and country identi- 


cally the ſame as the Portugueſe found them after an interval of 


fifteen centuries. | 
I cannot contemplate this portrait without indulging my imagina« 


tion, in ſuppoſing that the Eaſt India trade exiſted in this form, 


a8 long before the interference of the Greeks, as it continued after 
the deſtruction of the Roman power in Egypt; and that the nature 
of the monſoons was perfectly known to the inhabitants of the 
two oppoſite coaſts, as many centuries before it was diſcovered for 
the Greeks by Hippalus, as it continued afterwards dull the arrival 
of Gama at Melinda. 1 2071058 1 7 18 


AOK OPA the Leſs, APOKOPA. the Greater. 


WD ©. FROM Opone the Periplus conducts us along the 1 of 


Azänia, tending {till more to the ſouth weſt, to Ap6kopa the Leſs 


and the Greater. The diſtance 3 is fixed by a courſe of fix days, 


95 Zuni. | egy to be ſuch, if theſe 1 had been 

10 Tugawos Io. Al rank mentions the upon the coaſt for fix or ſeven hundred years 
Arabs on this coaſt as ſpeaking a different before he wrote, as it evidently appears from 
language from that of Arabia, and 'unknown the Periplds that they r 
to the — — The fact e eee 
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equal, by eſtimation, to three thouſand ſtadia, or three hundred 


miles, without any notice of an anchorage or a mart; without 
mention of any article of commerce as delivered or received; even 
in this a reſemblance is preſerved with the modern appearance of 
the coaſt, for our maps are as barren as the journal, and it is pro- 


bable that the want of water on the ſhiore; mentioned by Beaulieu 
and other een has nn this tract to 1 8 800 and _ 


tion in all ages. 

Ptolemy mentions Zengiſa x next Gs; „ Opdne; mY FRO it in the 
ſame. latitude with a'Mount Phalangis, to which he aſſigus a three 
forked head. This character is indelible ; and the obſervation of 
any voyager who may viſit this coaſt will correct my error, if I am 
miſtaken in allotting Zengiſa to Bandel d'Agoa, and Phalangis to 


Morro Cobir. I find no other mountain on the coaſt of Ajan; 
and the correſpondence of Apökopa the Leſs with the Apokopa of 


Ptolemy, as well as Apökopa the Greater, with his Southern Horn, 


gives ſuch an appearance of conſiſtency to both er that it 
confirms me in the arrangement I aſſume. 


Anſwering to Apökopa the Leſs we find a Zarrella i in the maps, 
though we have nothing either in our ancient or modern accounts to 
determine the relation ; but the Southern Horn i is manifeſtly a cape: 
it is noticed as ſuch by Ptolemy; ; and the obſcurity or corruption 
of the Periplis, which intimates an inclination to the ſouth weſt ** 
at Apökopa, (however dubiouſly applied to the cape or river,) ſtill 
proves a connexion between this place and the Southern Horn. Both 
alſo commence the following ſtep with the Great and Little 


200 Stuckius, p. 30. veil the ſame Aa in the Periplüs points out the von, 2 
opinion, and concludes. that the mention of of Ptolemy... 


ö r —— Lat: 
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Coaſt ; and conſequently, as far as we have proceeded; both are con- 
ſiſtent with our modern accounts and with each other. 
In fixing this Southern Horn at Cape Baxas, or the Shoal | Cape 
of the Portugueſe, I am not only directed by dAnville **!, but 
confirmed by the detail of the coaſt. And that the Periplüs We 
Apökopa for a promontory is clear from a previous paſſage, where, 
when it is ſtated that Cape Ardmata is the moſt eaſtern point of all 
Africa, it is peculiarly marked as more to the eaſt than Apökopa; 
a certain proof that Ap6kopa itſelf is alſo a promontory ; and if ſo, 
there is nothing within' diſtance north or ſouth, which can anſwer 
to it, but the Southern Horn of Ptolemy, and the Cape Baxas of 
the moderns. The mention of a river ** here by the author is 
the only circumſtance for which * we 2 no ee in dhe 
modern accounts. Hr | eeectl 

It is worthy of remark, that the toriiniation of ancient knoHelge 
on the weſtern coaſt of Africa was a horn as well as on the eaftern'; 
the weſtern horn“ is a limit to the voyage of Hanno, and the 
geography of P. Mela, as this Southern Horn formed the boundary 
of the eaſtern coalt in the age of Strabo**, But diſcovery had 


208 Geog. 1 5 iii. p. 62. . . with thake of the Periplds, — 


2% The paſſage itſelf is apparently incorrect 
to a degree. 
293 This is ſometimes alſo called. the 


Southern Horn, but by Mela, Heſperi Cdrnu. 
* Tee cg Ts TR&R&UAia; rebeng To 
Note Kiews. Strab. ib. xvi p. 7 74 © The 


« Southern Horn is the laſt promontory on this | 
© coalt,” But it is not quite certain that the _ 
The mention of ſeveral rivers alſo with Mount 


Southern Horn of Strabo is the ſame as Ptole- 
my's, as he mentions it in one place as next but 
one to Mount Elephant, and in that caſe it 
would be Aròômata; "Ve has the names of ſeveral | 
places from Artemidorus, Sarner in. 


trade here and a worum 


prove, that if in the time of Agatharchides the 


veſſels from Egypt went only to .Ptolemais 
Therdn, they paſſed the ſtraits i in the time of 


Artemidorus. Fr) 


Ann e ee =Nilo e . 


Daphnus = Daphnons. 
Libanotrophus prom. =Akannai? 
Aromatophori = Aromata $ 


Elephant, &c. &c. proves the exiſtence of a: 
fob Ws ans, . 
it is e dikinet. Ms ot 


Can : era: 
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advanced to Rhapta before the writing of the Periplus, and to 
Praſum in the time of Ptolemy. By comparing this progreſs of 
knowledge, it ſeems as well aſcertained that the author * che wont 
plus is yo e ur as that he is nen 1 


o 4 
1 5 * 
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XVI. W come now to he 8 laſt Aon of this pariehtions 
The firſt diſtinguiſhed by a courſe of fix days, and the latter by one of 
ſeven. Six days are attributed to a tract called the Little Coaſt and 
the Great, on which not a name occurs, neither is there an anchorage 
noticed, or the leaſt trace of commerce to be found. We are not 
without means, however, to arrange theſe courſes, as during the laſt 
diviſion of ſeven days a river is ſpecified at each anchorage, and we 
can diſcover preciſely, the Part of the coaſt where. theſe ſtreams begin 
to make their appearance. The intermediate ſpace, therefore, 
between Cape Baxas and this point muſt be attributed to the Little 
and the Great Coaſt ; and the termination of it may be fixed at the 


modern Brava, which correſponds ſufficiently with the Eſſina of 
Ptolemy. Eſſina he places under the line, and Brava is only one 
degree to the north of it; and though little i is to be built upon his 
latitudes, it is remarkable, that his error is greateſt at the commence- 
ment of the coaſt, and diminiſhes | in its progreſs to the ſouth. At 
Gardefan it is near fix degrees, at Cape Baxas it is little more chan 
two, and at Brava it may, by proportion, be reduced to one. 
But there is another method of reducing our conjectures to cer- 
tainty; f Which! is, by taking a proportion of ſix to ſeven; in which 
caſe, if we fix the termination of the ſix days' fail at Brava, the 


concluſion of the remaining ſeven coincides preciſely with Mombaga, 
HEY] the. 


- 
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450 


the correſpotblhcsr of which will be eſtabliſhed by a vate 0e 
deductions, ſo as hardly to leave a doubt upon the arrangement. 
Within the ſpace which is allotted to this Little and Great Coaſt, 
een nearly to five degrees of latitude, we  find-only one place 
noticed on our modern charts, which 1s Magadaſho ** I dare not 
ſay that this has any relation to the Megas of the Grekss but I 
recommend it to the enquiries of the Orientaliſts; ; for Ma and Maha 
fignify great in the Shanſkreet and Malay, and in this ſenſe moſt 
probably enter into the compoſition of Madagaſcar i in the neigbour- 
hood. Of Magadaſho““ farther mention will be made hereafter; but 
except in the exiſtence of this place, our modern charts are as barren 


as the Periplüs; even in the abſence of information there is a 
reſemblance and correſpondence; and as the following diviſion is 
characterized by ſeven rivers, which are actually found upon the 
coaſt at preſent, there cannot be an error of any great conſequence 
in aſſuming Eſſina for Brava“, and terminating the Great Coaſt of 
the Peripliis at the ſame place. i | 1.534 


SERAPION, NIKON, the SEVEN ANCHORAGES at SEVEN RIVERS. 


XVII. THe diviſion we are now to enter upon requires more 
conſideration, as we are approaching to the limits of the journal; 


205 This name is written Macdoſcho and 
Mocadeſſou by the Arabick authors, Maga- 
doxo and Mogadoxo in the charts. ; 

206 *Aryiches METAZ. I do not ſuppole that 


where Ariſton built a temple to Neptune, as 
the boundary of his diſcovery, when he was 
ſent down this coaſt by Ptolemy, but I find 
no authority for this aſſertion. According to 


the Greeks tranſlated, but that they caught at 
a reſemblance of ſound ; but it is very poſſible 
that Magadaſho is of a much later date. 

- 297 The river at Magadaſho is ſtyled Nil- de- 


Mocadeſſon by the Arabs. Lobo. Second 


- Diſſertation, ed. Le Grande. _ < 
s Stuckius mentions Eſſina as the place 


Diodorus, (vol. i. p. 209. ed. Weſ.) Ariſton 
does not ſcem to have gone beyond the Bay 


.of Zeyla or Gardefan, and even that is con- 


jecture. If he had reached Eflina, Strabo 
would have proceeded as far, but he ſtops at 
the Southern Horn. - See lib. xvi. p. 774. 
Salmas. Plin. — 1183. 9 P+ 30. 
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and more eſpecially as Lam obliged to diſſent from d'Anville, which I 
always do with diffidence, and which I never do without compulſion, 
or from the imperious neceſſity of the circumſtances deſcribed.” Theſe 
ſeven rivers, or even a * number, cannot be a fiction. They 
may be ſeen in Bertholet , in d'Anville's. own map, and every good 
map of the coaſt; and they are the more remarkable, becauſe from 
Gape Gardefan to Brava, a ſpace of more than ſeven hundred and 
ſixty miles, water is found at only three places“, as far as I can 
diſcover. Among the number of theſe ſtreams muſt be compre- 
hended the mouths of the Quilimance, or Grand River of d'Anville; 
it falls into the ſea not far from Melinda by three mouths, or 
perhaps more, and in the iſlands. formed by the diviſion. of the 
ſtream, or in their neighbourhood, we find Pate, Sio, Ampaga, and 
Lamo, obſcure places, where there was ſome trade when the 
Portugueſe firſt diſcovered this coaſt ***, Here d'Anville places the 
the Rhapta of Ptolemy and. the Periplis, neglecting altogether the 
Pyralaan iſlands and the Menitthias of his author, and not obſerv- 
ing that Rhapta muſt be two days“ fail to the ſouth. of the latter. 
My own deſire is, to aſſume theſe ſpots ſurrounded by the divided 


ſtreams of the river. r for the unn iſlands““, and to make up 
Oe 


. I . think that d Anville 3 in this 
has followed Marmol, who places Rhapta at a 
river near Melinda, that is, the Obũ or Quili- 
mancè, lib. x. p. 146, &c. and p. 208. 
2123; Lam: b from Reflende's MS. to 
give ſome parent of theſe iſlands, which 


209 See ſheet 26. MS. of l Brit. Mut 
It is not pretended that the ſeven, anchorages 
can be diſtributed to the ſeven rivers, but there 
are ſeven rivers or probably more, and the ge- 
neral picture of the tract is all that is contended 


for as true. wh 


ao At Bandel d Agoa, north of Cape 
Baxas, at Doura an obſcure ſtream where we 
find Bandel yeijo, and at Magadaſho, | 1 
a; e 3 N 214, p. * 


have eſcaped the reſearch of the authors of the 
M. Univerſal Hiftory. Lamo, Ampaca, Pate, 
and Cio, lie at the different iſſues of the Obii ar 
Quilimanct, n= 2? 1.0”. The govern- 


ment : 
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ithithoſe ſeparate fireams which oe 
previouſly on the coaſt. The great river which forms theſe iſlands 
is called the Obii by the Portugueſe : they failed up it for ſeveral 
days, and deſcribe it as a magnificent ſtream: it poſſibly derives'its 
origin from the ſouth of the Abyſſinian mountains, as the Nile flows 
from the northern ſide, and perhaps gives riſe to a geographical | 
fable of Ptolemy and the early writers, who derive the ſource of the 
Nile from a lake in the latitude of fixteen degrees ſouth**, 1 
The two firſt anchorages of the ſeven are called Serapiön nd 
Nicon * both in Ptolemy and the Periplüs; and it does not appear 
clearly from the text of the latter, whether they are to be reckoned 
incluſive or excluſive. I have taken them ſeparate in the pre- 
ceding table of the coaſt; but if they are to be included in the 
number, two days fail, or an hundred miles, muſt be deduRted 


the number of the ſeven rivers wit 


7 : 


215 Whatever doubt may t about Nicds, 
from the fluctuation of orthography, there can 
be no heſitation in allowing that Serapidn muſt 
be the name of an Egyptian, or an Egyptian 


ment of all was in the lads of the RUG 
dans, but there was a Portugueſe cuſtom houſe 
at Pate. Vaſco de Gama ſirſt made the coaſt. 
of Africa at Pate on his return from India. 


Ships were not ſuffered to touch here, unleſs 


the monſoon prevented them from getting to 
Mombaga. The government maintained three 
thouſand Moors as ſoldiers. Cio had ſix 
hundred, and was a piratical ſtate. 
had fifteen hundred, was tributary to the Por- 
tugueſe, and much attached to the nation. 


Theſe were divided by different branches of 


the river, but Lamo'was more ſplendid than 
the others, had a king of its own, and fifteen 
hundred 'Moorifh troops. It was tributary to 
Portugal, but no Portugueſe reſided in the 

city. The trade of all thefe places conſiſted i 10 
dates, Indian corn, and proviſions. REY 
. 8 Marmol, Ub. A 208, and p. 44 

Barboſa, & . 

n Prokemy i in — or 13⁵ oo 
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— 


is only a a variation of e 


Greek. Voyagers of this ſort frequently gave 
their names to ports firſt viſited by them, or 


had this honour conferred upon them by others; 


thus we have, in Strabo, the altars or ports of 
Ampagça 


Pitholaus, Lichas, Pythangelus, Leon, and 
Charimotrus, on the coaſt between Mount 
Elephant and the Southern Horn. Strabo, 
Hb. xvi. p. 769. et ſeq. from Artemidorus. 


Cicero mentions a Serapion as a geographer 


who contradicted Eratoſthenes. May he not 
have been a navigator on this coaſt? or might 


not a place have been ſo” named in honour 
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from the total, a rag far more excuſable in an ancient enen 
than a modern one. NI r il n ene ie . 
ae phe oaphanis \erideny e [Ciniind Sow 5 Gre EKS, Gab no 
ding an W icke, but in 3 to the 


we can ee den bim ab ei from the diſcovery of the 
moderns. The general character of the coaſt is clearly marked by 
the actual exiſtence of the rivers, and the termination of the ſeven 


courſes at the n, pee enge to ers-: almoſt. to a 
certainty 34.6 de e, bn er adv wot 
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XVIII. Tux oreferehis due to Motibagai is founded upon a variety 
of combinations. It has been noticed. already, that by the two di- 
viſions of this tract from Apdkopa [Cape Baxas] to the Pyralaan 
iſlands, the proportion of ſix days fail to ſeven. would direct us to 
Mombasa, and it muſt be obſerved now, that two hundred miles 
ſouthward would. carry us to one of the three Zanguebar iſlands, 
and another hundred miles added to this would conduct us to the 
neighbourhood of Quiloa; theſe are the diſtances of the Periplüs to 
| Rhapta, and at Quiloa or Cape Delgado muſt be fixed the limit of 
diſcovery 1 in the age of the author. In treating of this limit, Quiloa 
will be generally aſſumed as. more conſpicuous, as it is a place of 
importance, and as it is the ſeat of an "OP government, Oy 
more-ancient than the Peripliis itſelf. e 

Let us now conſider the peculiar charaQeriſticks attiiburat by our 
author to Rhapta, The. Place, he ſays, has obtained this name 


- "x | among 


1 A 7 "x 
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found here veſſels not built like their own, but ſmall, and raiſed from | 
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among the navigators who were | Greeks; from the word gde, 


which ſignifies 72% ſexo, and was applied to this place becauſe they 
a bottom of a ſingle piece with planks which where ſewed together 
[with the fibres of the cocoa, ] and had their bottoms paid with 4 
of the odoriferous reſins of the country. Is it not one of the moſt 
extraordinary facts in the hiſtory of navigation, that this peculiarity 
ſhould be one of the firſt objects which attracted the admiration of 


the Portugueſe upon their reaching the ſame coaſt, at the diſtance 
of almoſt fifteen centuries? They ſaw them firſt at Moſambique, 


where they were called Almeidas, but the principal notice of them 
in moſt of their writers. is generally ſtated at Quiloa, the very ſpot 
which we have — to receive its name from veſſels of the ſame 
confiruchian. {| wit, 330, app 


RH A P T A. 


XIX. Tur inhabitants here are men of the talleſt ature and 

« the greateſt bulk*”, and the port is ſubject to the ſovereign of 
« Maphartis , which is in Yemen, lying between Mooſa and the 
3 9 ſtraits 3 


back, TTeorenprvwy fer Nbg. ns or date of conqueſt, as Arabia FERRY Arabia 
% A circumſtance noticed allo by Capt. ſecunda: and he obſerves jultly, that this ſtyle 
Beaulieu near Cape Gardefan. belongs to a later age than what J aſſume, i. e. 

; Niperou JN dureh read, m4 dialer dg the reign of Claudius. To this I anſwer, that 
v ToTITT&I%y TH J Proms Th; gg ved Agz- the Romans never had any province at all in 
eius q MoPagehrs Togo. ; this part of Arabia. They ravaged the coaſt 

What is meant by 71; TIPOTHE hub Aga. it is true, as they razed Aden, and they col- 
cia, I dare not pronounce. Dodwell ſup- lected a tribute as early as the reign of Clau- 


poſes it to relate to the Roman cuſtom of dius, as appears by the account of Plocamus's 


dividing provinces a to their proximity freedman, and ſo did | the Portugueſe upon 


ſeveral 


/ pn. 


4 2 ANI X. 
- beſides this power of the king, the merchants, of Mooſa 


likewiſe exaft. either a tribute 


« ſtraits 


* 
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, or demand cuſtom ; for they 


« have many ſhips themſelves. employed in the trade, on board' of 


* 


0 


* 


o 


which they have Arabian commanders and factors, employing 
ſuch. only as have experience of the cor 


ry, or have contracted 


* 
1 5 
. af 


* marriages, with the natives, and who. underſtand the navigation 


“ and the language.“ 


This mixture of Arabs, M leſtizes, and Ne- 


groes preſents a picture perfectly ſimilar to that ſeen by the Portu- 
gueſe upon their firſt arrival; and except that another race of Arabs, 
of another religion, had ſucceeded in the place of their more bar- 
barous anceſtors, and had carried their commerce to a greater extent,, 


the reſemblance 1 1s e. 


The Imports here are, | e 


Ab yu mgonyepivuc 1 Torn 2 Javelins, more eſpecially ſuch. as 


re! r Mgog, 


„ ; 8 
TIeAUKRe 


Maya 9e | 
ſeveral coaſts where they had not an inch of 
territory; ; but the Romans never had a pro- 


vince on this part of the coaſt of the Red Sea, | 


or on the ocean. If they had an Arabia prima 


and ſecunda, theſe mult have been in Petræa, 
It i is for this reaſon, I think. 
that TIPQTHS has no relation to a Latin term, 
but belongs to Yemen, | the firſt and principal 


ſouth of Jordan. 


ate of Arabia Felix, the ans. He which was 
Charibael, with whom the Romans always 


treated, and Maphar or Mophareites appears 
e an EATER 


* 


are actually che Wer of 
Mooſa. 


Hatchets or Bills, 
Knives. 


to be a territory under chat Wiiken. see 


Periplis, p. 13. | | 

* It is a tract in Ambia. end next. 
to Mooſa, the capital of which is Sauè; if we 

might be allowed to read Zam for Zaun, it 

would be the, modern Sana, capital of Yemen, 
for the Periplts ſays, it lies three _ inland; 
but this is highly dubious. 


n "Cr 6Pogor aviny EI οα. 
223 Xęuia xcig. 
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8 And to theſe comiizodities we muſt by no means omit to 2 a 


ftore of corn and wine carried out by the traders,” not for Tale; but 
for the purpoſe of entertainment, and ingratiating themſelves with 
the natives. This is ſo truly conſonant with the modern ſyſtem of 
carrying out ſpirits to America, and the coaſt of est baue the 


reſemblance ſhould 1 no means be Toro OT e 
The Exports are, a emen 
Et t _— de r Ad- Ivory in Hoon aner put a0 in- 
u. rerior quality to that obtained at 
3 Adooli from Abyflinia. 
Pad xegus. | Rhinoceros, che horn. 


XeAwvy qi pogos Aer 75 III. Tortoiſe-ſhell of a good ſort, . 
1 | inferior to that of India. 12 


_ 


Na ur uo oN. 


The articles of import here are nearly the ſame as an African 
invoice at the preſent moment; and in the exports it is ſome degree 
of diſappointment not to find gold. For as the fleets of Solomon are 
faid to have obtained gold on this coaſt, as well as the Arabs of a later 
age, and the Portugueſe, we naturally look for it in a commerce which 

is intermediate and the nearer we approach to Sofala the more reaſon 
there is to expect it. Our preſent objeft, gods is not "the | 
trade but the geography. 55 95 | 25 | 


1 ” 
* - 


lt has been already ſtated ***, that the meaſures of the, Periplüs 
accord with the degrees of latitude between Gardefan and Quiloa 
within five miles“, a diſagreement upon twenty degrees wholly 
inſignificant. ' But if it ſhould be thought that the meaſure by a day's 
courſe is too vague to ſupport the aſſumption of Quiloa for Rhapta, 
it may be anſwered, that in a voyage performed. both ways, with the 
different monſoons, and repeated yearly, this eſtimate may be 
reduced almoſt to a certainty ; far more ſo at leaſt than any courſes 
the Greeks could eſtimate in the Mediterranean. Ptolemy's objec- 
tion to this will be conſidered in its proper place: for the preſent it 
is ſufficient to ſay, that the agreement of the meaſures is the firſt 
principle for the aſſumption of Quiloa; the ſecond is, that the 
peculiarities of the coaſt coinciding with the detail of the journal 
all point to the ſame ſpot; the ſeven days courſes terminating each 
at a river, cannot be applicable to any tract but the coaſt of Melinda, 
comprehending the mouths of tlie Obii, and the termination of 
theſe at Mombaga, which is aſſumed either as one of the Pyralian 
illands, or as a place ſtrangely marked by the title of the New 
Canal. One reaſon for placing this at Mombaga is, that a canal 
implies ſomething on the continent rather than an iſland | in the ſea, 
and the Pyraläan iflands preceding this ſeem, - therefore, naturally 
to be the ſpots encloſed and divided by the mouths of the Obi, on 

which Ampaga, 910, Pate, and Lamo are placed, all marts of wa 
| date, correſponding. with ſome of the ſeven courſes of the Periplũs. 
Another weste for aſſuming e is, that i it is on an iſland i in 


75 IT See Table, p- 1 35. Fo . ne tr if it can u be reconetla within a degree, or 
25 It is not meant to build on this ap- even two, the correſpondence” is ane 
: proximation L * charts differ conkiderably, nary. | 
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a bay ſeparated from the land by ſo narrow a channel that it is joined 


to the main by a cauſey at low- water ; there is a ſtrong ſimilarity 


in this to a canal cut, or ſuppoſed to be cut ; but a third point we 
may inſiſt upon, is ſtill more convincing, which is, that neither the 


Pyralaan iſlands, or the New Canal (whatever it may be) are men- 


tioned as lying at a diſtance from the coaſt, whereas the next 


ſtation is expreſsly noticed as an iſle three hundred ſtadia, or thirty 


miles off ſhore. 


MENOUTHESIAS. 


XX. Tr1s iſle is the Eitenediommenutheſias of the Peripliis * 
a term egregiouſly ſtrange and corrupted, but out of which the 
commentators unanimouſly collect Menüthias, whatever may be 
the fate of the remaining ſyllables. That this Meniithias muſt be 
one of the Zanguebar iſlands is indubitable*® ; 
Zanguebar, and Monfia lie nearly at thirty miles from. the coaſt, 
and this character is indelible. Which of the three it may be, ſhould 
not haſtily be determined, but it can hardly be Pemba, which is the 
firſt, or moſt northerly, becauſe, if the firſt were touched at the 
others muſt be paſſed, and ought to have been noticed; neither 
would the diſtances agree, either from the new canal to Pants, or 
from Pemba to Rhapta. Zanguebar as the centre and moſt con- 

226 Marmol, vol. iti. p. 150. Oſorius, tance. If it ſhould ever be found that Pay. 
vol. i. p. 50. Caſtaneda, p. 22. | in its various orthography Penda, Pendea, 

227 See Appendix, No. iii. Pendrea, &c. bears any reſemblance in a na- 

2+ Stuckius ſuppoſes the Pyralaan iſles to tive ſound or form, to Pyralaan, this queſtion 
anſwer to the Zanguebar iſlands, or Zangue- might require farther conſideration ; but at 


bar itſelf ; but it is evident the Pyralaans are preſent I can diſcover no ſuch relation. See 
near the main, and theſe at thirty miles diſ- Stuckius, p. 31. 


/ 


; . 5 | ſpicuous 


; for all three, Pemba, 


— 
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ſpicuous naturally attracts our attention, and Zanguebar is afumed 
by Vothag:: in oppoſition to Salmaſius, Stuckius, and a cloud of 
opponents. Not that we muſt ſuppoſe Voſſius prejudiced in fayour 
of one of theſe iſlands more than another, but that it muſt be one 
of the three, and ought to be that with which the diſtances of the 


journal are moſt enen The journal is very preciſe on this 


head, it gives two“ * hundred miles from the New Canal to Me- 


nuthias, and one hundred from Menüthias to Rhapta; marking 
at the ſame time the diſtance of the iſland from the main, ahd the 


return of the courſe from the iſland to the continent. A reference 
to the map will now ſhew chat theſe meaſures agree with the 
courſe. from Mombaga to Monfia, rather than Zanguebar, and 
from Monfia to Quiloa. It will be thought fanciful to ſuggeſt 


a reſemblance between Monfia oak and Menüthia; 4 but 1 cannot 


reſtrain myſelf from the ſuppoſition, though I ſhould not venture 


to fix a poſition on ſuch grounds. However this may be, I {hall | 


now give the deſcription of the iſland from. the Peipits, and leave 


it for ſuture navigators to determine which of the two iſlands cor 
reſponds beſt with the characters that are noticed; theſe are, that it is 
low and woody, that it has rivers, and abounds with a variety of birds, 
and with the mountain or land tortoiſe. | It has no noxious animals, 


for though it produces crocodiles, they are harmleſs, The natives 


N 'T , L 4 2; 7. „ * "A 


229 See Salmaſ. P'linian. . p- 1243. chem t> add k ut of mythology to the 
Voſiius ad Melam. Cellarius, lib. ir. c. 8. p. — name. There can be little doubt that Zoco- 
2% See Table, p. 135. tora wi a native term of the earlieſt date, but 


2 Greater corrupters of foreign names the Greeks turned it into Dioſcorides at the - 


than the Greeks there cannot be, and the firſt ſtep. Poſſibly Monſia was made Monthia 


4 


firſt ſound that ſuggeſted an idea to a Greek, in the ſame manner; poſſibly alſo ſome affinity 


generally led him to find a Greek name, and A * be tees from the natixes. 
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uſe the Rhapta or ſewen veſſels 92 both for fiſhing and catching 


turtle, and they have likewiſe ether method peculiar to them- 


ſelves for obtaining the latter, by fixing baſkets inſtead of nets at 
the interſtices of the breakers", through which the ſea retires, 
when the tide is going out. Theſe circumſtances, it is probable, 
will enable ſome future viſitor to determine which of the two ifles 
we are to call Menüthias; that it is one of them is demonſtrable. 
There is ſome reaſon for thinking Zanguebar is not lo ***; whether 
Monſia is ſo, no means of information have yet occurred , and 
as to the crocodiles which do no harm, I ſhould have ſuppoſed 
them to be the very large lizards not unfrequent in theſe latitudes, 
if I had not obſerved that the journal, when treating of Zocotora, 
mentions both crocodiles and very large lizards which the natives 
eat. Crocodiles will hardly be found in iſlands which cannot 
have rivers of any great extent or depth. 

After theſe deductions, there is every reaſon to conclude, that the 
Mende of * Periplüs is fixed indubitably at one of theſe two 


77 Barboſa notices 5 this circumſtance at the 
Zanguebar iſſands. 

232 Hligl æ Fopcare rd vu. 

234+ When Duarte de Lemos invaded Zan- 
guebar in 1510, the natives fled to the moun- 
tains. Faria, vol; i. p. 1 58. But, perhaps, 
if low on the coaſt, the illand ay ſtill be 
called low. 

235 By referring to the maps for the form 
of Monfia, it appears both in Reſſendè and the 
modern charts like a ſemicircle or horſe ſhoe, 
encloſing a bay on the weſtern fide, reſembling 
thoſe iſlands in the South Seas which Cooke 
deſcribes as a reef rearing its ſummit above 
the ſea. From this form I conclude it to be 


low, which is one of the characters of Ment 
thias in the Periplis. But I have no politive 
authority to depend on. Reſſendè fays it is 
the largeſt iſtand of the three, and twenty-five 


leagues in length. MS. in che Brit. hien 
p · 103. et ſeq _ : 


236 See Peripl. p. 17. Eduons 1 
But Herodotus ſays the Ionians called [oavges] 
lizards by the name of crocodiles, lib. ii. Sal. 
mal p. 873. See alſo La val's Voyage. Har- 
ris, vol. i. p. 703. At St. Auguſtin's bay in 

Madagaſcar, he ſays, the place was covered 
with an infiniry of large lizards cube hurt no 
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iſlands, the diſtance from the main is fuch as to ſuit no other upon 

the coaſt; for all the modern accounts concur in giving it at eight 
leagues, which are geographical, and which, compared with thirty 
Roman miles, approach too nearly to admit of a diſpute. This 
is a point which has employed ſo much pains to ſettle, beeauſe the 
concluſion of the journal, and the limit of diſcovery; depend upon 
it; for if we are right in Mentithias we cannet be miſtaken in 
Rhapta. The diſtance from Monfia to Quiloa is as nearly an 
hundred miles as can be meaſured, and two days courſe of the 
journal is an hundred miles likewiſe ; but we are no otherwiſe 
determined to Quiloa than as a known place, and from the ſup- 
poſition that the convenience of the ſpot might have attracted the 
natives or the Arabs, to fix a city here in the early ages as well as 
the later. The journal calls it the laſt harbour of Azania, and the 
termination of diſcovery, The modern Ajan is bounded at Cape 
Baxos, or as others Rate, at the Obii, and the coaſt from thence to 
Cape Corrientes, comprehending the modern Quiloa, is ſtyled Zans 
guebar; It is this coaſt which Marco Polo calls the iſland of Zangue- 
bar, to which he gives an extent of two thouſand miles, and in 
which he is not more miſtaken than Ptolemy 1 in his Mendthias, or 
in the inclination - he gives this continent towards the eaſt. The 
Peripliis fixes its own limit without monſters, prodigies, or anthro- D 
pophagi; a circumſtance this, above all others, which gives reaſon 
to ſuppoſe that the author viſited it himſelf ; for the marvellous 


uſually commences where knawicdge "ad 1 and this author indulges 


«i — 8 miles 3 are Et to 258 ; Ubi Jefinit cognitio, ti cage vert 
ſeventy-five Roman. i ee lays, ten licentia, | Vol. ad N p. 305. 
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the ſame paſſion as other writers, when he advances beyond the 
boundary of his own knowledge in the eaſt ; but of this more in 
its proper place. It is our preſent buſineſs to conſider the ſite | 
aſſumed for Rhapta at Quiloa, with the ſeveral circumſtances that 
attend it. 

The Periplus always employs the title of Rhapta in ihe Ye) 
and notices it only as it is a mart or harbour ; but Ptolemy has a 
river Rhaptum on which Rhapta ſtands, and a promontory Rhap- 
tum more than a degree and a half farther to the ſouth. It 
muſt be obſerved, that this is very much in harmony with the 
actual ſite of Quiloa, which is on an iſland in a bay at the mouth 
of the river Goavo *”?, with Cape Delgado at the diſtance of ſome- 
what more than a degree to the ſouth. D'Anville has aſſumed 
Delgado for the Praſum of Ptolemy, in which 'I ſhould not fo 
confidently ſay that he is miſtaken, if I had not proved that he 
has totally neglected the Mentithias of the Periplüs“, the very 
point upon which all our poſitions in the bead depend. 
But if the Rhapta of Ptolemy and the Peripliis are the ſame, of 
which there is no doubt, then the circumſtances of Ptolemy apply 
to Quiloa, and to no other Hg upon the coaſt. 
I am not ſingular; for Voſſius 


In this opinion 
„as he agrees with me in mak- 


. Menitthias illa eſt inſula quæ nunc Zan- 
guebar appellatur, huic enim omnia conveniunt 
quz veteres de Meniithiade ſcribunt, non in- 
ſulæ 8. Laurentu, quæ plane ignota fuit 


239 See the Voyage of Thomas Lopez, in 
Ramuſio, vol. i. p. 134. Fra. Quilloa nuova e 
la vecchia e uno fiumo. A proof of more 
eftabliſhments than one in this neighbour- 


hood. 

240 D* Anville ſuppoſes the Menüthias of 
Ptolemy to be Zanguebar. But he does not 
take into his calculation the ſite of that iſland, 


or the neceſſity there is for Rhapta being to 
the ſouth of it, 


Romans. 


Græcis ac Romanis, ut plenius alias oftenda- 
mus, Raptum vero promontorium eſt illud 
quod Quiloa vocatur. Voſſius ap. Cellarium. 
It will be ſhewn hereafter in what ſenſe Ma- 
dagaſcar was unknown to the Greeks and 
See Cellarius, lib. iv. c. 8. p. 16g. 


ing 
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ing Mentithias ny unites "mp" in along Rhapta at 
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XXI. Ir is now to be od; that, Ptolemy - OY in going down, the 
coaſt of Africa, as he has the ſame names with the Periplis **? , ſo has 
he the ſame termination at Rhaptum ; for his Praſum and his Ment. 
thias are thrown to the concluſion of his account of Africa, and do 


not appear to be collected from any regular journal like this before 


us ; but to be founded upon the report of ſome voyagers who had 


advanced farther ſouth, in the intermediate. time which had elapſed. 
between the date of the Periplũs and that of his own publication. But | 


if it follows from this that the beriplüs i 1s prior to Ptolemy, ſo i 18 
chere great reaſon to believe, that if he did not follow this journal 
as low as it went, it was one nearly of the ſame age. The heſita- 
tion with which he ſpeaks about all below Rhapta proves that he 


had no regular data to proceed upon, and however he rebukes 


Marinus for error in his calculations, which, if adhered to, would 


have compelled him to carry Praſum to latitude chirty- four degrees 


ſouth “, he himſelf has a method by no means more efficacious, 


Marinas it ſeems, was upon his guard, and had reduced this exceſs 


to 23'-30' o“ ſouth, or the tropick of Capricorn; z but Ptolemy. 


objects to this, as Mill too diſtant, and reduces Praſum to latitude: 


I 50 ſouth, becauſe, Tom: be the: people there are black, and the 


| 242 AG, Cap. vii. We iv. © | | lib. i. c. g. The whole of Marious s error is 


2 See Table, p. 135. Fs hg imputed to calculating diſtances by the day's 


244 It is a remarkable . that this courſe of a ſhip; and the chapter that con- 
ſhould be nearly the latitude of the Cape of tains this charge is highly curious, and worth 
Good Hope, latitude 3 59 30. oo”. See Ptol. . 


7 7 | 8 
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country produces the elephant and the rhinoceros, circumſtances | 
which occur in latitude 15* north in Ethiopia, and conſequently 
ought to occur again as many degrees ſouth of the equator. This 
method of fixing a latitude is by no means ſatisfactory to Ramuſio; 
for he tells us he was acquainted with a Portugueſe pilot who was 
well read in Ptolemy**, and who objected very acutely, that if 
this ground were admitted, the inhabitants of Spain ought to be of 
the ſame colour with the Hottentots; for the ſtraits of Gibraltar are 
nearly in the ſame latitude north as the Cape of Good Hope ſouth. 
Without inſiſting upon this, it is evident that Ptolemy had no data 
from the Journah to proceed on. But when he Fes Rhaptum in 

latitude 8% 25 o“ ſouth'®, and Praſum in 15% 3o' o” ſouth *, he 
makes but one ſtep of ſeven degrees, without a feature of the Sb, j 
or a circumſtance intervening, which might enable us to judge 
whether the voyage had ever been performed or not; but here we 
find a nation of Ethiopians or Negro Anthropophagi Liredly. 


MENOUTHIAS, of Prolemy. 


[9 XXII. Ir is oppoſite to this Praſum, but towards the 1 eaſt ® e 
1 that Ptolemy has placed hie Menüthias, and at the diſtance of five Pg 
1 66 orees from the continent; for his Praſum is in longitude: 8?, and his Me- 
7 70 - nüthias in longitude 85", His latitude of Praſum is 1 . 30 o ſouth 6. 


245 Ag probably all the Portugueſe pits tudes from the Latin text, from a e 


were in that age. that it was more correct than the Greek, and 
25 Latin text 89 36 0”. | of equal authority; for it is not a tranſlation, 
% Latin text 15% % _ | but ſuppoſed to be taken from an older and 
9 243 Ard Jrguity Genre | better Greek copy. A learned friend 'cor- 


% Latin bert 129; In the an * rected ſome of my errors by referring to the 
Meng I had taken the longitudes and lati- "Op __ We me to e it more. 
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his latitude of Menfithins | is 12 300 O0. It! iS gent this latitude: of 
1 5* ſouth; that the early Portugueſe univerlally aſſume Moſambique 
for Praſum ; and if it were ſo, the Menüthias, five degrees to the 
eaſt, can be nothing but Madagaſcar. Now it is not neceſſary to 
aſſert that either of theſe aſſumptions is true; but, true or falſe, it is 
evident that the Meniithias of Ptolemy is different from that of 
the Periplits. The one is oppoſite to Praſum, between 12% and 15 
ſouth ; the other is north of Rhaptum, and is in ge ſouth. The 
one is five degrees, the other is only thirty miles from the continent, 
Where Praſum is to be placed is an object worthy of inquiry, if 
there were data ſufficient to determine it, as it is the final limit 


of ancient diſcovery to the ſouth. I can point out no fitter poſition 


for it than Moſambique; and if the Greeks did reach that port, 


they muſt probably have heard of the great iſland. The name 


of Menüthias was poſſibly aſſigned to it, as the name of the 
laſt iſland | known, like Thule in the north, or Cernè on the 
ſouth, for a Cernè is found as the limit of African knowledge both 
on the weſtern, and eaſtern ſide of the continent. Hanno, or 2 leaſt 


thoſe who followed him, finiſhed their voyage at a Cerne ; and 


Pliny, as well as Dionyſius, finds another in the Indian Ocean, 


One of the firſt names by which Madagaſcar was known in Europe 
was the iſland of the Moon, poſſibly an Arabian interpretation of 


Men-üthias but Marco Polo calls it Madaſter, an ippelinion 


259 Hanno went farther | but in the time this ET the wüde by which the vitives called 
of Scylax Cernè was the limit. See Mr. Goſ- it. This, as attributed to the natives, may be 
lelin's Recherches, tom. i. on this e to doubted; but it is certainly the term uſed by 
whoſe opinion I do not ſubſeribe. | the Arabs, as appears from Al Edriſſi. Ma- 

251 It is Me not Mm, or elſe 1 mould con- * the name given by M. Polo, is more like- 


ſider this as certain. The Iſland of the Moon ly to be the native appellation. He is the firſt 


is a term ſent to Europe by Covilham, in his author who conveyed this name to Europe. 
letter to John II. king of Portugal. He ſays = OY alu Bao : 
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which it received from the navigators of his age, who where ap- 
parently Malays rather than Chineſe; and to that RITES ""y 


1772 


3 


XXII. LerT us pauſe at this Aer of ancient diſcovery, and 
examine briefly the opinions of mankind upon the ſubject. To com- 
mence with our author, nothing can be more guarded or unaſſuming 
than his language. The ocean, he ſays, beyond Rhapta, as yet un- 
diſcovered, ſweeps round with a turn to the weſt ; for as it waſhes 
the ſhores of Ethiopia, Libya, and Africa in their inclination to 
the ſouth weſt, it joins ar laſt with the Heſperian or Atlantic Ocean, 
This notion is conſiſtent with the general ſentiments of the ancients 
on this ſubject; and a variety of authors, from Herodotus to 
Pliny, not only ſuppoſe the communication of the two oceaũs, 
but the actual performance of the voyage. If credit were due 
to any, Herodotus has the faireſt pretenſions“; he has cer- 
tainly no intention to deceive, but was h himſelf by the 
vanity of a nation who ſet no narrower bounds to their geography 
than their chronology ; whoſe kings were gods, and whoſe gods were 
monſters. The natural propenſity of mankind to aſſert the actual 
performance of all that is deemed poſſible to be performed, is not 
confined to Egyptians, Greeks, or Romans. The problem of a 
north eaſt or north weſt paſſage to the Southern Ocean has been 
exploded only within theſe ten years; but while it was thought 
practicable, the pretenders to the performance of it were as bold in 
their aſſertions as the Egyptians of Herodotus, 


252 Haud alio ee een ubi falſæ rei gravis autor exiſtit. PLN, lib. v. p. 92. 


* * . " . 
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As the Aragonauts failed from the Mediterranean oy the Palus 
Meotis* „and the Tanais**. into the Hyperborean Ocean; or as 
others are ſaid to have come from India north about by Tchutſkoi** 
and through the Wolga into the Caſpian Sea and Hyrcania. So in 
a more . age have we an hiſtory of a ſhip called the Eternal 
Father „ commanded by Captain David Melguer, a Portugueſe, 
who in the year 1660 ran north from Japan to latitude 84*, and 
then ſhaped his courſe between Spitſbergen and Greenland, by the 
weſt of Scotland and Ireland, till he reached Oporto. We have a 
Captain Vannout, a Dutchman, who affirms that he paſſed through 
Hudſon's ſtraits into the South Sea. Another Dutchman who ſailed 
in an open ſea under the North Pole, and a John de Fuca who 
failed from the South Sea into Hudſon's Bay. All theſe accounts 
have been reported and believed in their ſeveral ages, convicted as 
they now are of falſchood or impoſſibility, and traced, as they may 
be, to error and amplification. To this ſpirit. of vanity it is doubt- 
leſs that we may refer the Perſian Fable of the voyage of Scylax.; 
the Egyptian boaſt of. the circumnavigation of Africa; the 
Grecian yagity concerning the ſame achievement by. Eudoxus 
and Magus; and che! Ignorance of Pliny in xing Hanno from 


253 Pliny did not quite think this impoſe, 


lib. ii. c. 67. 
254 The Sea of Aſoph and the AE 


edt Strabo, xi. p- 518. Or. ² Jurcror, 
Largo kienct. See Pliny, lib. it. e. 67. 2 

256 Perouſe's Vonge,) vol. ii. p. 193 · Eng. 
ed. octãvo. 

257 Thoſe whe wiſh to ſee the 8 
of Eudozus, and the credulity of Poſidonius 


ſet in their true light, may conſult Strabo, 
p. 101. 

, Fa not certain whether Magus dea 
proper name or not, but he is one of the pre- 
tenders to this circumnavigation, mentioned 
by Strabo from Poſidonius, lib. i. p. 32, fent _ 
by Gelo of Syracuſe, and. conſidered as an 


impoſtor by both. 
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Carthage to the Red Sea, notwithſtanding his: own Jouraal was 
extant, which ſhews that he never paſſed the equator *? | 
Nothing 1s more eaſy than to affirm the deep ent of thek 
great attempts, where an author elogs himſelf with neither cireum- 
ſtances or particulars ; but whenever we obtain theſe, as we do in the 
journal of Nearchus or the Peripliis, we find indeed that the ancients 
performed great things with ſlender means; but we ſee plainly alſo 
what they could not do. We ſee, with ſuch veſſels as they had, 
they could neither have got round che Cape of Good Hope, by 
adhering to the coaſt, where the ſea and the currents muſt have 
been inſupportable, nor could they have avoided theſe by ſtanding 


out to ſea, as they had neither the means nor the knowledge to regain 0 


the ſhore if they had loſt ſight of it for a ſingle week. It does not 
appear in the whole hiſtory of ancient navigation, that any voyage 
was performed either in the Mediterranean or on the ocean by any 
other means than coaſting, except the voyages from Arabia and 
Africa to India, and back again by the Monſoons. It does not 
appear that there was any ſort of embarkation known in the world. 
which was fit to encounter the mountainons billows of the ſtormy 
Cape“. Hiſtory en of no veſſels fit for the. ocean but thoſe 

which 


259 Campomanes places the Gorillas at St. CESS IS aſfurgit inſtar hos montium reci- 
Thomas under the equator, but 7 vith- procatorum, qui fluctus nequaquam frangitur ; 
out ſufficient authority. eoque naves deferuntur ad inſulam Kambalah, 

15 259 The ſame report en was. mate to quæ in prædicto mari ſita ad Al Zan g [Zangue- 
M. Polo, concerning the violence of the ſea bar] pertinet, incolæ ſunt Moſlemi. 85701 feda, 
beyond Cape Corrientes, is to be found in = verſione Gagnieri. MS. in Bodleiana Bibl. | 


almoſt all the Oriental writers. In the follow- We here learn that there were Arabs, Ma- BI 


ing quotation we have the evidence of two. De homedans on the coaſt of Tanguebar, that 
fluctibus hujus maris res prorſus ſtupenda nar- there was a trade thither from Arabia or the 
rantur. — Al Sherif Al Edriſſi ibi fluctus Red Sea, uk that the navigation beyond was 


nn 


7 
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which Cefar deſcribes on the coaſt of Bretaguy; and if the Phenidlane 
came to our iſland for tin, aſſuredly it was a ſummer voyage. The 
veſſels of the Mediterranean were unfit for this ſervice, not ſo much 
from their ſize as their built; and if it is obſerved that Solomon and 
the Phenicians traded in the Red Sea, and down the coaſt of Africa, 
perhaps as low as Sofala, it muſt be conceded, alſo, that veſſels built at 
| Ezion Geber could not be large, and that the danger of the voyage, as 
far as they proceeded, was attended with a terror, that perhaps no- 
thing but the Phenician thirſt of gain could have ſurmounted. This 
terror Bruce has noticed with much acuteneſs. The priſon, the ſtraits 
of burial, the port of death, and the gate of affliction, he remarks, 
are names given to the marts in the courſe of this navigation; 
and if ſuch was the alarm upon the mind of the ſeamen, when they 
viſited this tract in the favourable ſeaſon of the monſoon, what 
muſt 3 have been if they had attempted to paſs Cape Corri- 
entes , and had launched at once into the ocean which ſurrounds 
the e of Africa. Cape Corrientes (ſo called from the 


violent currents formed by the preſſure of the waters through the 
narrow channel between Madagaſcar and the main ,) was the 


169 


bn of * 8 * 


a on account wy the mountainous 
See Al Edriſſi, p. 28, et ſeq. who 
mentions beyond Sofala, Tehna where there 


ſea. 


is a hollow mountain, whence the waters ruſh 


with a tremendous roar, and a magnetick rock 


other places to the ſouth are mentioned, but 
with great obſcurity, as Baion, Daudema, 
Gaſta, Dagutta, and Quac-Ouac, the termina- 
tion of all knowledge on the coaſt of Africa, 
and indeed of all the geographical knowledge 


when Gama firſt came upon the 


of the Azabe, 1 p. 34. Such i is the account of 
Al Edriſſi, who wrote anno 548, Hegiræ, or 


1153, about a century before M. Polo, and ap- 


parently about 500 years after the decline of the 
Greek and Roman commerce from E | 


which draws the nails out of ſhips. - Some 


pt- 
20 Fzoile homines abſtinere ſolent ab is 


Locis unde vel nnllns vel 2 _ TAP. 
Vollius ad Mel. p. 59 . 
_ *5* Marmol deſcribes not calle the currents, 
but iſlands, Sk A he I hs 
that are known, 
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coaſt ; whether the Phenicians, Egyptians, Greeks, or Romans ever 
reached ſo far may well be doubted, if they did, the Praſum of 7 
Marinus and Ptolemy may as properly be placed Fes as at Moſam- 


bique, but that farther they did not go is certain“ “. The Arabs 


knew the coaſt earlier, later, and longer than all of a united; 
they were ſettled here while the others were tranſient viſitors, and 
they had the opportunity of obſerving the ſeaſons, winds, and 
currents; and what they did not dare attempt, no nation, unleſs 
poſſeſſed of ſuperior ſkill, power, or, reſources, can be p to 
have accompliſhed. | —4 18118 


XXIV. Bur from argument let us come to facts, and bold as 


the preſumption may appear, it is not too bold to aſſert, that there 
is no evidence of à farther progreſs to the ſouth, on the weſtern 


coaſt of Africa, than that of Hanno, nor on the eaſtern, than that 


of the Periplis. In aſſerting this, if I detract from the authority 
of Herodotus, Diodorus, Ptolemy, Juba, and Pliny, it is a detrac- 
tion conſiſtent with the moſt perfect veneration of thoſe great and 
illuſtrious authors, for: they have all followed the reports of others, 
while the authors of the Periplus and Hanno ſpeak. from their own 


experience, It 1s from reports of others that we hear of a Cerne, 
and a Southern Horn, on both ſides of this vaſt continent, Theſe 


Names were, in the reſpective ages, the ne plus ultra of knowledge 
on both ſides; and whoeyer failed, either from the Red Sea, or 
the Mediterranean, arrived. at theſe points, as Columbus arrived at 


the Indies by taking a courſe directiy oppoſite to Gama. The 


23583 Rien Wetoit fi peu 5 has. 13 an · qui avoient tourné le continent de VASrique 


eien, comme. on en juge par Ptolemée, que par! le Midi. D Anville, Geog. anci. tom. iii. 


le recit qu' on faiſoit de quelques navigations p. 68. | 
— 2 ; Southern 
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Southern Horn of Ptolemy, on the eaſtern” coaſt, is | try latitude 
4 yy o north,” and the extreme point of Africa“, is nearly in 
35 ſouth, making more than thirty-nine degrees diterease; the 
Southern Horn of Hanno, on the weſtern coaſt, is in latitude ” 
north, making two and forty degrees from the ſame extremity; 
but if we' take both together, reckoning "eighty-one degrees from 
one Southern Horn to the other, this is a ſpace that Pliny reduces 
as it were to a point, and conſiders the junction of the Atlantick 
Ocean, as taking place almoſt inſtantly; Juba takes a much bolder 
flight, and reckons the commencement of the Atlantick Ocean from 
the Bay of Moſyllon, annihilating by this method, if it werẽ poſſi- 
ble, the immenſe triangle of this vaſt continent*®, and bringing his 
own Mauritania almoſt in contact with Arabia. The particular 
attention of all who are curious on this ſubject is requeſted to this 


point, for it is upon conceptions equally erroneous as this, that too 
many of the ancients ſuppoſed the circumnavigation of Africa as 
poffible as the doubling of Mälea or Lilybeum. - And this ſuppoſition 


of the poſſibility produced the belief of the performance. Pliny is 


ſelf-evidently' chargeable with this miſconception, and Herodotus 


had probably no means of information by which he could form 4 
judgment of the extent of Africa to the ſouth. — 


It is on this ground above all others that we may aſſert, that the 


author of the Periplùs viſited Rhapta in p 


erſon; he had not heard 


of Praſum, a proof that the account of it is poſterior to his age; he 
takes no notice of the circumnavigation ever having been ac- 
compliſhed, a proof chat he knew nothing of Herodotus, or did not 
254 Cape Apiltina. NT edition of Vomp. Mela, by he "8 
203 By OY the map latente | in the novius, it ond cone that this by a fact. 
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believe his report; and he ſays nothing of Cernè, which is a proof 7 
that the miſtake attending it, commenced from the Mediterranean 
and not from the Red Sea. That the general tendency of the coaſt 
was ſouth weſt he faw as far as he went, and that it continued ſo, 
he might collect from the natives or the Arabs, or he might con- 
clude the union of this ſea with the Atlantick, from conſidering that 
converging lines muſt meet. But whatever ſource of intelligence he 
had, that he ſhould mix nothing marvellous or extravagant with the 
nme, is a merit that few Metis in the ancient mk 
The facility with which Pliny * * este his navigators gil the f 
world is rather magical than falſe; he annihilates ſpace, and ſinks 
continents under the ſea, He ſuppoſes that the Macgdonians in the 
time of Seleucus and Antiochus, failed from India into the Caſpian 
Sea, and that the whole Hyperborean Ocean was all but explored! 
quite round to the north of Europe. The circumnavigation of 
Africa is effected with equal celerity; for this was accompliſhed. 
not only by Hanno from Gades to Arabia, and by Eudoxus from ; 
Arabia to Gades ; but long before Eudoxus, Celius Antipater had 
ſeen a merchant who failed from Gades to Ethiopia. Nothing can 
be ſo unfortunate as theſe aſſertions; for we have Hanno's own 
aceount to prove he never was within forty. degrees of the cape, and 
Strabo's authority to prove, that Eudoxus never came from Egypt 
to Gades by the c but 1 the. Mediterrancan ; 3 and, that full 


Lib. i. 0.65. e e bete. 11 105 a LEE! e 
* Paryogne Pane totus, | Hh ns 2 This is ſo e eee by. n 
illine ſeptentrio eremigatus. Ibid. | Feet that Mickle in his tranſlation of the 
e Pliny mentions the commentaries: of Luſiad ſays: © Though it is certain that BR 5 
Hanno, Hb. v. c. 1. but almaſt as if he had not doubled Wann of N e * | 


ſeen them, and certainly as + if boy did not be. 
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as his mind was. ye attempting the voyage, the attempt if TY 
would have commenced from Gades, if he had found protectors to 
patronize his undertaking. Of Celius Antipater we can ſay 
nothing, but if he did meet with a merchant who had failed from 
Gades to Ethiopia, it was certainly not the Ethiopia ſouth of Egypt, 
but that on the weſtern coaſt of Africa. No merchant or merchant- 
thip could have performed a voyage which the greateſt potentates 
muſt have attempted in vain. But the moſt extraordinary circum- 
ſtance ſtill remains, which is, that there is in this place no mention 
of Herödotus, or the voyage be attributes to the Phenicians in 
the reign of Necho. This is the more remarkable as the-account 
of Her6dotus has ſtrongly the ſemblance of truth, while Hanno and 
Eudoxus never pretended to the honour of the achievement them- 
ſelves, nor was it ever imputed to them by any one wh WAS ac- 
quainted with their real hiſtory, their ſituation, object, or deſigns. 
It is with great reluQaz ce chat I controvert the teſtimony of 
Herodotus, for it is no light offence to queſtion hiſtorical facts upon 
evidence of mere ſpeculation. It muſt be confeſſed likewiſe, that 
the facts he gives us of this voyage, though few, are conſiſtent. 
The ſhadow falling to the ſouth, the delay of ſtopping to ſow grain 
and reap an barveſt, and the ſpace af three years employed in 
the circumnavigation, joined with the ſimplicity of the nar- 
rative, are all rn ſo ſtrong and gonna, that if hey! are 


a7? Strabo, p. 107, 102, "Where he wow ie oF 1 fond of . it in an early age, that 
voyage to India, but refuſes all credit to Eu- be iſees no. diffieultics in his way; and he pro- 
doxus. Euergetes, LIId. I he ſays, could not eceded fo much upon hypotheſis that he neg- 

want guides to India, there were many in lected hiſtory. He knows. ſo little of the 
| Egypt; which is true, ſo far as fingle perſons voyage of Nearchus, that he makes him fail. 
and ſingle ſhips had. reached India. : This guet. along the coalt of Ariana inſtead of Mekran, 
tion will be examined in Book IV]. aud come up the Gulph of Arabia inſtead of 
HA. +. Bruce i is ſo — of an Eaſt. India trade, Perſia. ** vol. 1. p. 456 and 470. 
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inſiſted upon by thoſe who believe the poſlibility of elfecking the | 
paſſage by the ancients, no arguments to the contrary, however 
founded upon a different opinion, can leave the mind without a 
doubt upon the queſtion. That different opinion I confeſs is mine, 
but I wiſh to ſtate it with all deference to the Father of Hiſtory, 
and with the profeſſion that I am ſtill open to conviction, whenever 


the weight of evidence ſhall peer againſt the reaſons I have 
to offer. 195 


I allow with Monteſquieu, that the attempt cnn from 
the eaſtern fide of the continent, preſents a much greater facility of 
performance than a fimilar attempt from the weſt; for we now 
know that both the winds and currents are een for keepi 
near the coaſt from the Moſambique Channel to the Cape; an chat 
after paſſing the Cape from the eaſt **, the current ſtill holds to the 
northward up the weſtern coaſt of Africa. But the prodigious ſea, 
raiſed by the junction of the two oceans, almoſt perpetually, and at 
every ſeaſon of the year, is ſuch, that few of the fleets of Portugal, 
in their early attempts, paſſed without loſs; and the danger is now 
avoided only by ſtanding to the ſouth *'*. The latter means of 
fafety could not have been adopted by the Phenicians, they could 
not ſtand out to ſea; and if they adhered to the coaſt, by all that 
we can now judge from the conſtruction of ancient veſſels, ſhipwreck 
: muſt have been inevitable. | | | 

But to omit theſe conſiderations for the preſent, let us obſerve, in 
the firſt place, that the actual performance of this Voyage ſtands 
upon a ſingle teſtimony, and of all the Sireymrarigations affirmed, 


272 See Forreſt on the monſoons, p. 10. 13. fallen i in RPO the * Iſlands ſo grophicly | 
272 In atenpfint which, ſeveral ſhipe have deſcribed 21 the illuſtrious Cook. 5 
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this is the only one which will bear an argument, If it took place 
in the reign of Necho, Her6dotus lived an hundred and ſixty years 
after the fact, and received the account from the Egyptians. | 
That Her6dotus did receive the account, muſt be indubitably ad- 

mitted. His general veracity is a ſufficient voucher. But that the 
Egyptians: deceived him is an imputation which he does not ſcruple 
to inſtance in ſome other particulars, and of which we have the moſt 
undoubted evidence at this day. If we take the date of Necho's 
reign in 604, A. C.“, and allow that he was a ſovereign attached 
to commerce, (as appears by his attempt to make a canal from the 
Nile to the Red Sea,) it will be readily granted that he muſt be 
acquainted with the navigation of that ſea, and the commerce carried 
on there, and on the coaſt of Africa beyond the ſtraits by his own 
fubjeas, by the Arabians or the Tyrians. The Egyptians had pro- 
bably the leaſt ſkare in this, but the trade itſelf is to all appearance 
as old as Thebes, and the cauſe of its ſplendour and aggrandizement. 
That it was proſecuted by Solomon“, Hiram, and Jehoſaphat 
we know hiſtorically; and that it was enjoyed in all ages by the 
Arabians in ſome form or other, there is every reaſon to believe 
from the commodities found in Egypt, Paleſtine, and Europe ff 
Theſe cauſes, and the teſtimony which Agatharchides bears, that: 
the gold mines on the coaſt of: the Red Sea were worked by the 
native kings of Egypt, prove that Necho might wiſh to extend his 

knowledge down-the coaſt of Africa to its termination, and that he 

might n, ſend a nn fleet to the ſouthward for that 


25 The voyage kd — Necho i 18 1 e 275 His reign | begins i in 6 16, 255 ends f in 
by Blair about ante Chriſt 604 601. Blair. 
Herödatus read his hiſtorx 445 _ 37 Solomon died i in 980, A. 7 57 Ichoſa. 
de enen | phat in 889. Necho i is near 300 years later. 
159 
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purpoſe. But that they executed their commiſſion is not quite 0 
eaſy to believe. Had this fleet no difficulties to encounter, becauſe 
we read of none but the want of proviſions? Can we ſuppoſe the 
Phenicians ſo ſuperior to the Greeks in the art of navigation, as to 
have no dread of paſſing the greateſt promontory in the world, 
when Nearchus and his officers ſnuddered at Muſſendon, and dare 
not attempt Raſ-el-had ? Can we believe that Phenicians who had 5 
never croſſed the Indian Ocean were bolder mariners than the 
Arabians, who truſted themſelves to the monſoons? and yet the 
Arabians never dared to try the Moſambique current, during cheir 
neighbourhood to it for fourteen hundred years, while theſe Pheni- 
cians launched into it at firſt ſight? To them the terrors of the 
ſtormy cape were no barrier, and the promontories on the weſtern 
coaſt of the vaſt continent no obſtacle. Were all theſe which the Por- 
tugueſe ſurmounted only by repeated attempts, and by a perſever- 
ing ſpirit exerted for almoſt an hundred years, to be paſſed by 
Phenicians on their firſt expedition, and in the courſe of a few 
months? Raiſe them as we pleaſe above Greeks, Romans, and 
Arabians in ſcience, they were doubtleſs inferior in courage to them 
all. And whatever ſcience we allot them, the ſmalleſt bark could 
have been conducted by the knowledge of a Portugueſe pilot in 
greater ſafety, than the largeſt veſſel ever ſitted out of Egypt. Some 
admirers of the ancients, not content with ſuppoſing the execution 
of ſuch a voyage, are willing to give them the means, by furniſhing 
them with the compaſs, and other nautical inſtruments; theſe,” it is 
ſaid, were found in the poſſeſſion of the Arabians, at the time the 
Portugueſe firſt came into the Indian Ocean, and that they were 
afterwards met with in India and China The falt is true, but 
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AZANTIA. 
this was in the latter end of the fifteenth century, and the compaſs 


177 


is ſaid to have been known in Europe early in the thirteenth *”7; 
it had therefore paſſed from Italy into Egypt, and from Egypt to 
the Red Sea. But this argument, if it could be ſupported, would 
effectually contradi& the hypotheſis it is brought to ſapport ; for 
it would prove, that the Arabians of Moſambique, who really 
poſſeſſed theſe inftruments, had never been enabled by them, nor 
ever dared to paſs ſouthward of Corrientes in their neighbourhood, 
while the Phenicians had actually circumnavigated the whole con- 
tinent. Now, if the Phenicians had not the compaſs, how could 
they perform what was with difficulty performed by it? If they 
had it, how happened they to perform ſo much more by it in an 
early age than the Arabians in a later? But this queſtion has been 
ſet at reft by Niebuhr, Mickle, and fir William Jones, who ſhew that 
the Arabian *, Indian, and Chineſe OO” is formed * that 
of Europe. wit 

But let us now examine the text of Her6dotus. The narrative 
of this voyage is introduced in a paſſage where he is giving the limits 
and extent of the three continents, and here he ſays, that Neco 
proved Africa to be ſurrounded by the ocean from the completion 
of this voyage. One expects, however, to hear of the officer who 
commanded ; it was at leaſt as great an exploit as any which the 
fabulous navigators had achieved. > Sefbnckons, the Oriental Bac- 


277 Arbuthnot, p· 280. fo Fanchet and 
Guyot de Provence. 


* The Arabick name for: the 8 
is Buſſola, evidently Italian. Concerning the 
Chineſe inſtrument there is ſome. obſcurity; 
but it was ſo mean a tool that it is hardly 
worth — The — is,« that 


AA 


ie Malays had it 3 the Arabs, fy the 
Chineſe from the Malays. But the Chineſe 


themſelves claim the invention 1120 years be- 


fore the Chriſtian era; and from China ſome 
ſay it was brought by Marco Polo, but be 


does not mention it himſelf, and it is there. 
fore moſt probably a fiction. 
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chus, and Hercules, whatever might be the extent of their videriity 
peregrinations or voyages, fell far ſhort of this, and they were im- 
mortaliſed; while among the Greeks, Jaſon, who ſailed little more 
than ſeven hundred miles, was himſelf worſhipped as a hero, and 
had his ſhip tranſlated to the ſphere. How happened it then that the 
greateſt diſcovery which the world admits, ſhould confer no honour 
on the diſcoverer? The name of Sataſpes ſtill lives in the ſame 
page of Herodotus, whom Xerxes put to death becauſe he at- 
tempted the ſame circumnavigation in vain, from the ſtraits of 
Gades; and the following page celebrates Scylax of Caryanda who 
paſſed from the Indus into the Gulph of Arabia, to the point from 
whence the Phenicians had commenced their expedition. I have 
as little faith in the voyage of Scylax as in that of the Phenicians; 
but it is unjuſt that Darius ſhould ſuffer the name of the inferior to 
ſurvive, while Neco ſhould totally ſuppreſs the fame of the ſuperior. 

The great argument againſt both is the total failure of all conſe- 
quences whatſoever, the total want of all collateral evidence, and the 
total ſilence of all other hiſtorians but thoſe who have copied from 

Her6dotus. And in his account the narrative cloſes with a ſentence, 

which if it were not otherwiſe interpreted by his moſt excellent and 
learned Rs I ſhould conſider as throwing a tint of ſuſpicion over 
the whole Bn” 928 
The e in one view ſcems to intimate that the Eanthaginians 
bad d circumnavigated Africa as well as the Phenicians 3 and il that be its 


1 * 
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279 The palſge is, "an N KaexynKnel f 0 Ob, Africa Antics mari FR 35 Se 
en rl Tarclorug ye ò Tediã which Pauw nihil eos noviſſe. Q dodti viri confectura habet, 
reads ö Nloyrig, and which Weſſeling calls me quo fe commendet, lib. iv. 298. But he renders 
hariolation, but adds, Carthaginienſes enim it otherwiſe himſelf, and Jr, be 2 
ſimilibus defunctos navigationibus, tentaſſe AY * 9 | 
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real import, it can only allude to the voyage of Hanno, which 
might have been deemed a eircumnavigation in the age of Her6dotus | 
as readily as in the age of Pliny; and if ſo, it would invalidate the 
Phenician account as much as the Carthaginian; for if the Cartha- 
einiae eee mee we know it is the! Phenician » could ne | 
be true. ma 23 ip ; Y 
This rot; ech is not to es infifted « on, nor dae bieden 
to which the name of the commander is conſigned, but the diffi- 
culties of the voyage itſelf, the want of means to ſurmount them, 
the failure of conſequences, and the ſilence of other hiſtorians, are 
objections not to be ſet aſide without ee evidence on : th other 
ſide than has yet been produced. 1 464 is Air 
But as it is not in our power to prove a negatives let us now 
examine the poſitive teſtimony of other authors in oppoſition to that 
of Herõdotus. The author of the Periplis ſays: directly, that the 
ocean never was explored on the eaſtern ſide to the point of Africa · 
Hanno gives no intimation of any one having ſailed farther 
himſelf on the weſtern fide, and Scylax *, who traces the e 
ginian commerce to Cerne, maintains not only that the ſea to the 
ſouthward was unexplored, but that it was not paſſable. The 
last we t een is ane WhO enen mult wane: 


435 


| 380 | Welling doubts very hs datos tion Hs ad. oblirug Dona i” 
the voyage of Hanno is prior to Herodotus. a circumſtance which d' Anville has ſeized to 
1 can affix no date to it; büt am not ſatisfied prove the reality of theſe Carthaginian voyages 
with Campomanes's date, Olym. 93. Voſſius to the ſouth. Such weeds; do occur, and do 
thinks it prior toHomer, Strabo, p. 48. ſpeak- impede a ſhip” s ways if ſhe has not rather, 

ing of the African voyages of the Carthagi- a briſk: wind. If the latitude where theſe 
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been. acquainted with Her6dotus, however ignorant we may ſuppoſe: | 
Hanno, Scylax, or the merchant: of the Periplis./ '' And Ptolemy/! is 
ſo far from believing the report of Neco or the Egyptians, that he 


not only ſuppoſes the voyage never performed, but deelares it In- 


poſſible; that is, he brings round the continent of Africa unbroken 
with a ſweep to the eaſt, till he makes it join the continent of TOY. 
to the eaſtward: of the Golden Cherſoneſe, - | 
Falſe as this hypotheſis may be, it is ſtill a contradiction direct to 
Her6dotus ; for though it proves that he was himſelf ignorant of 
every thing beyond Praſum, it proves likewiſe that he believed all 
pretenſions to a progreſs farther ſouth fabulous; and that where 
all knowledge ceaſed he had a right to an hypotheſis of his own as 


well as others. D'Anville ſuppoſes that Prolemy aſſumed this ſyſtem 


from the prevailing idea among the ancients, that there ought to be 
Antipodes in tlie ſouth, correſpondent to thoſe of the northern hemiſ- 
phere. Perhaps alſo a counterbalance of continents was as favourite 
a notion in the early ages as in modern. But however this error 
originated, the concluſion of d'Anville is remarkable: Nothing, 
ſays he, was leſs: aſcertained among the ancients, 11 0 we may judge 


from. Ptolemy, than the account of ſome voyages which were ſaid 
to have been effected round the continent of Africa by the ſouth,” 


And parallel to this is the opinion of Voſſius: 5 Certain it is, 
vrhatever may be ſaid to the contrary, that the ancients were ſo 
* far. from. mailing the Cape of Good Hope, that they never ap- 
* proached it.“ Both theſe opinions are likewiſe ſupported by 
Strabo , who ſays,. © that, all who have attempted this navigation: 
0 either from the Red Sea or the Straits of Gades, have. returned 
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[without effecting their purpoſe] ;" and yet Strato, while he aſſerts 
this; is as perfectly aſſured that Africa was circumnavigable, as He- 


r6dotus. - In giving theſe opinions of Ptolemy, Strabo, and d' Anville, 
I feel myſelf ſupported by the greateſt authorities ancient and 


modern; it is hoped; therefore, that the argument here aſſumed will 
not be thought preſumptuous, more particularly" as ir derogates not 
ſo much from ge ee as ee the information 1 e 
in * 1 inte 


r O L I M v. 


% "4 


XXV. Ir has W already ſhewn by 5 table . 00590 that 
ene i is a general correſpondence between Ptolemy and the Periplũs, 
and their diſagreement in particulars is not imputable to the 
authors themſelves, but to the age they lived in. In that age the 


geographer did not navigate, and the navigator had no ſcience 


The geographer reckoned by degrees without obſervation ; the 
navigator reckoned by his day's courſe. Modern navigators oe 


their dead reckoning by obſervation ;' but in the early ages ſcience 


and practice had little connection: and yet ſo far from their being 
any charge of error or negligence in this, that it is exacily the 
reverſe. We are not to condemn the miſtakes of Ptolemy in longi- 
tude or latitude, but to revere the ſcience; which applied the pheno- 
mena of the heavens to the meaſurement of the earth! The naviga- 
tor bas the preſent hour is conducted on bn firſt eftabliſhed' " 


Ts 


26 Key qt 8 that bis Er that hehad no aecounts Wes MADE yp on, * 
reckoning amounts to mg till it is cor- dn N walkbrng iroglas, and therefore collected 


rected by obſervation. | bis latitudes from ſimilar pro 8 D np the 
mY 1 lib. i. ©: 9. tells \ us expt ly ——_ hemiſpheres, 
e AO DW 1 55 Ptolemy. 
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Ptolemy. The errors of his maps can no longer- miſlead, while his : 
principle muſt be of the ſame duration as navigation itſelf. I call. 
the principle Ptolemy's, becauſe he fixed it and brought it into uſe. 
Thales and Anaxagoras knew that the world was a ſphere. Eratoſ- 
thenes drew the firſt parallel of latitude at Rhodes, and firſt meaſured 
a degree of a great circle upon the earth; Hipparchus taught that the 
meaſurement of the heavens was applicable to the earth, And Dioſ-. 


corus and Marinus are both ſaid by Ptolemy to have delineated maps 


on principles ſimilar to his own; though we may judge what theſe 
were, when he ſays that Marinus had the/ latitude of ſome places. 
and the longitude of others, but ſcarely one poſition where he could 
aſcertain both. But if Ptotemy objects to the method of Marinus, 
we are compelled to object to the method Ptolemy uſed to correct it; 
for he ſays, that in going down the coaſt of Africa, Marinus reckoned 
by the days courſe of the voyagers, and finding theſe carried Prafum 
to 35 ſouth, he ſhortened the eſtimate, and. placed that promontory. 
under the tropick of Capricorn. He then enters into a long argu- 
ment to prove the inſufficiency of this ſtandard, and forms another 
for himſelf, by conſidering the productions of nature as ſimilar, at g 
equal diſtances, on both ſides the equator; a ſtandard certainly not 
leſs vague; and yet on this ground, and no other, he fixes Praſum 
in latitude 15 * ſouth. Now there is a very remarkable coincidence 
attends he concluſion of both, theſe geographers; ; for ba Praſum of 


e it is ell e more — noe} that Moſambique ſhould 


be the laſt of the Arabian ſettlements ; in the {bowing ages, and 
Corrientes the limit of their "knowledge. „ K 


"uy There were Arabs ef dawn xt Soils but Molantign rede, 


ie Th F;: » 


isl From 


From all the evidence I can colled, and all the e I can 
combine, I find it impoſſible to aſcertain the ſite of Praſum 3 bur: 1 
have no heſitation in carrying it farther to the ſouth than G Anville 
does, or in fixing Corrientes as the fartheſt poſſible boundary to all the 
knowledge of the ancients. The detail of Ptolemy: goes to Rhaptum | 
and no farther; ſo far he had journals, and the relation of navigators 
to conduct him; beyond that, the voyage did not in its regular courſe 
extend; and if ſingle veſfels had at any time been carried to Praſum, 
by the winds and currents, it was accidental. But it ſhould ſeem that 
it was heard of from the natives, or the Arabs, rather than ſeen, as all 
circumſtances and particulars end with Rhaptum; and the remainder 
conſiſts of a ſingle Rep to Praſum, that i is, near ſeven degrees, nden 
mention of a port, an anchorage, or a ſingle feature of the coaſt. 
One thing, however, is certain, that the name of Praſum i 18 
familiar to Marinus, who is prior to Ptolemy, and is not known to 
the author of the Periplüs. If, therefore, Ptolemy lived in the reign 
of Adrian, and we have an intervening writer between him and 
our author, we cannot err- more than a very few years in aſſtgning 
the date of the Periplus to the latter end of the reign of Claudius, 
or the beginning of that of Nero. There is a Dioddrus: Samius 
mentioned in Ptolemy from Marinus, who notices the courſe held 
by veſſels from the Indus to the coaſt of Cambay, and from Arabia 
to the coaft of Africa „ He aſſerts that in the. former voyage they: 


289 There are AR „ en | wat 4 helical; lor Marinus's Praſum is 
dinary, and ſome contradictions ſo ſtrong, in'23* ſouth, and Ptolemy's i in. 15. Marinus? 
that the choice is wholly at a ſtand. Ptolemy line of coaſt tends directly to the ſouth or 
condemns Marinus for making five thouſand ſouth weſt, Ptolemy's to the eaſt. © Ard R 
Radia, i. e. five hundred miles between Rhap- axzrondy 18 Pär "Axgornglz, p. 115. 


tum and Praſum; and yet he himſelf makes it 9 Ptolemy, lib. i. c. . en beet ; 
ſeven degrees, which is almoſt the ſame thing. vouy Re CESS ;: | 
But if they agree in, this, their difference is 


led. 
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failed with the Bull in the middle of the heavens, and the Pleiades 
on the middle of the main yard, in the latter that they ſailed to 
* the ſouth, and the ſtar Canobus, which is there called the Horſe. 
I can find no mention of this Diodôrus Samius in any other author; 
but whoever he is, if the date of his work could be fixed, it would 
go farther to aſcertain the progreſs of the ancients, the navigation of 
Hippalus, and the account of the Periplüs, than any diſcovery J have 
been able to make. I have reaſoned only from the materials before 
me; and if future inquiry ſhould develope Diodorus, i it is not without 
goes anxiety that I muſt abide the iſſue of the diſcovery. 

Another circumſtance highly worthy of attention is the argument 
of Ptolemy *”*, to invalidate the eſtimate of a day's courſe. The 
uſual timate he Rates at five hundred ſtadia for a day, and a thou- 

ſand for a day and night; he then mentions, from Marinus, a 
Diogenes who was one of the traders to India, and who, g his 
return, in his ſecond voyage, after he had made Aromata**, was 
caught by the north eaſt wind, and carried down the coaſt for fiveand 
twenty days, till he reached the lakes from whence the Nile iſſues“, 


1 that 
201 NIZSS Ravi. | Ptolemy here make i it the origin he the Nile, 
292 Kara pion THY. Necla. . and places it in 100 ſouth *, and the Nubian 
; 18 See li , „ t „ geographer carries to 16, which is the lati- 


29+ It may be proper 8 e the mon. tude of the Lake Maravi, while the ſource 


ſoon upon this queſtion. 
295 'That there is a great lake inland 1 


the coaſt of Ajan, is a report of which we 


find traces in almoſt all the accounts ancient 


or modern; but where to fix it, or what it 
is, ſeems by no means aſcertained. D'An- 


ville notices ſuch a lake on his map of Africa, 


and conjectures that it may be the ſonree of 
the Obu, which iſſues at Ampaga and Pate. 


that Bruce viſited is in 12 north. Two and 
twenty degrees 1s ſurely too great a difference 
to ſuppoſe between the head of the White 
and the Blue River: neither is it probable . 
that any ſource of the Nile ſhould be ſouth of: 
the mountains of Abyſſinia, which Rennel. 
now ſays are # yore of the great Belt Wink * 


The lakes 3 in Puten are from 70 10 — 
The e of the Nile are in 33% ſouth. | SM '4 


AZANIA. 
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that is, nearly to Rhaptum **; he then adds, that Marinus mentions 
one Theophilus who Froqbtited the coaſt of Azänia, and who was 
carried by a ſouth weſt wind from Rhapta to Ardmata in twenty 
days. From theſe facts „ Ptolemy argues, that as ſive and twenty 
days are attributed to the ſhorter courſe, and twenty to the longer, 
there can be no ſtated meaſure of a day's courſe to be depended on. 
I muſt own that to my conception they prove exactly the contrary '$ 
for though 1 day s courſe is certainly indefinite, where winds are 

variable, we now know that both theſe voyagers muſt have beencarried | 
by the two oppoſite monſoons, and that Di6genes loft his paſſage by 

not arriving at Gardefan early enough to get into the Red Sea; con- 
ſequently he was hurried down to the ſouth, and could not get into, 
port till he was ſomewhere about. Pate or Melinda. The difference 
itſelf of twenty-five and twenty days is not ſo great as to inſiſt upon 
with ſeverity, and we muſt likewiſe add, that both voyages ſeem in 
conſequence of ſurprize, and not che ordinary courſe of the naviga- 
tion. Mariners do not now, and certainly could not formerly, 


; 2 


vides Africa, this ladied 5 18 not impoſſible, as coaſt * far mland. D' Anville's 8 earlieſt 


the Indus and the Ganges both cut the great 
belt of Aſia; but it is highly improbable, on 
account of the vaſt ſpace between. 


not diſcard them. The lakes of thoſe ſources 
are placed in 6? north by d'Anville, and in a 
very different lon gitude from Prolemy”s, while 
this lake of Ptolemy's is in 10® ſouth. And 
here d' Anville has a lake alſo, but of which he 
| 2 with great uncertainty. See Ptol. lib. i. 
c. 9. But Ptolemy, in the 17th chapter, ex- 

preſsly ſtates mat, this lake is not near the 


Neither 
does it make Ptolemy conſiſtent; for thou gh 
d' Anville ſtill preſerves Ptolemy's ſources of 
the White River in his map, and Rennell does 


B 3 


notice of this lake, called Maravi, is in a map 
which he compoſed for Le Grande's tranſla- 
tion of Lobo, in 1728. | 
1 Ptolemy ſays, the Promontory of Rhapta, 
was a little to the ſouth weſt. 
297 Phe facts are ſo curious that 1 have 


great pleaſure in ſtating them to the reader, 
and propoſing them to the conſideration of 
any Engliſh officer who may be accidentally 
brought on this coaſt. I muſt notice alſo 
that Diogenes and Theophilus are both 


Greek names; a leading proof chat even un- 


der the Romans; this trade was a in the 
hands of Egyptian Greeks. 


| reckol 
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reckon by an individual, but a general run; and when they a are in 
the ſweep of the trade winds or the monſoons, though the force of 
the wind is not perfectly or conſtantly equal, it is ſo generally fubject 
to calculation, as to vary but a few days in very extenſive paſſages, 
This ſort of eſtimate all ſeamen have in ſuch voyages, and on ſuch 
coaſts as they frequent. And thoſe who know how nearly the 
computation of- all ſeamen approaches to the truth, will certainly 
allow more preciſion in the accounts of Marinus and the Feriplüs 
before us, than Ptolemy is willing to concede. On this point we 
have a moſt remarkable coincidence to notice} for as Marinus ſtates 
the paſſage of Di6genes from Ardmata ** to the lakes at five and 
twenty days, the Periplis affigns exactly the ſame number from 
Opôönè to Rhaptum upon a diſtance as nearly equal as poſſible. 5 
The concluſion from this is incontrovertible; for it has already been 
ſhewn, that the courſes of the journal agree with the actual extent 
of the coaſt, and if the paſſage of Di6genes agrees with the wy; s 
courſes, it is impoſſible to admit the ſcepticiſm of Ptolemy. ' 

But, from his rejection of the eſtimate, we may Proceed 1 to his 
contradiction of the facts; for in his ſeventeenth chapter he con- | 
troverts the whole account of Marinus“, and as far as we can 
collect, his account was in union with the Periplus. The reaſons : 
for admitting the ſtatement of the Periplũs are contained in the 
whole of the preceding pages.” The reaſon for doubting Ptolemy 

D -thy diet his account is not bet with Yip own aan or the | 


#7 


| 


295 „peel aeg to Melinda © or at. 5 8 pia f Fei finding 15 great agreement witk it, | 
From d' Affui to Quas. and that the objections which Ptolemy. brings 


300 J had once conceived an opinion that againft Marinus i in the ſeventeenth chapter ap- 
Marinus BEE be the true — of the Peri- ply ht — to the whom al But I am 


Ys | convinced 4 


e ut 


coaſt.*”, nor conſonant to the knowledge of it, which we liven at pre- 
ſent. He ſets out with ſaying, that the merchants who trade between 


Arabia Felix and Ardmata, Azinia, and Rhapta, give a different 
ſtatement from that of Marinus. They mention that the courſe 


from Aròmata to Rhapta is fouth weſt; but from Rhapta to Praſum 
ſouth eaſt. This indeed would hold good for a ſmall bend of the 
coaſt, but upon the ſeven degrees which Prolemy affigns to the 
interval is directly falſe ; for the general inclination from Gardefan 
to the Cape of Good Hope is ſouth weſt upon the Whole; and this 
turn which he aſſumes to the ſouth. caſt, ſeems only to prepare it for 
the curve he gives it all round the Antarctic Ocean. He then adds, 
that the village Pandn is next to Aromata, and that Opdne is ſix days 
from Panon. If there be not a corruption of the text here, or a great 
error in our conſtruction of it, this is in direct oppoſition to his own 
table as well as the Periplüs. For his table gives only five minutes 
difference between the two. He next mentions Zengiſa, Mount 
Phalangis, and the bay called Ap6copa, which it requires two courſes. 
of twenty- four hours to paſs. Then the Little Coaſt of three 
ſimilar courſes, and the Great Coaſt of five; then two more to 
Eſſina, one to Serfpion, and three more acroſs a bay to Rhapta. 
Niki, he adds, lies at the commencement of this bay next to Serä- 
pion. And laſt of all he notices a river called Rhaptu „ with a 
city of the ſame name, the metropolis of Barbaria, with a vaſt bay 
which muſt be paſſed to reach Praſum, where the ſea is very hoal , 
and round hearth is the vous of the el Now the 


convinced this opinion cannot t be ed "= bh Page 11 hs T7 

Marinus was no navigator, but a geographer; and 3 80 alſo 1 rw. au. Sass, 
Marinus knew or had heard of Praſum, which p. 8. ; 

5 author of the Periplas certainly had not. 3 
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meaning of this language, if I underſtand it right, is, that at Rhap- 
tum is the laſt ſettlement of the Arabs, and that Praſum is in the 


country of the Negroes, for ſo I interpret Anthropophagi. This is 


not exprefſed indeed, but is ſo perfectly conſiſtent * the Peri- 
plus that it can hardly be diſputed. ; 


The difference that there is between this detail of the avull ach 
that of the Periplũs, will be beſt ſeen by conſulting the table (p. 136:); 


but whatever it may be, it contributes more to eſtabliſh that journal 
by its general concurrence, than it detracts from it by diſagreement 


in particulars. It appears to me, whether from predilection to my | 
author, I cannot ſay, that Ptolemy had a journal before him but a 
worſe. I ſee the correſpondence between the two, but more con- 


ſiſtence in the Periplüs. 1 ſee likewiſe more circumſtances in this, 


more characters, and more intelligence, which perſuades me that it 


is written by one who performed the voyage, while Ptolemy: relates 
after another. The reaſoning, therefore, which he builds on this, 


to correct Marinus, appears of leſs weight; for we find all the 
diſtances of the Periplũs correſpondent to the actual nature of the 
coaſt at preſent; and whatever failure there may be in the applica- 
tion of it to particulars, the leading characters, ſuch as the Straits of 


Bab-el-Mandeb, Ras-Feel, Gardefan, Daffui, Cape Baxas, the Coaſt 


of Seven Rivers, and the Zanguebar Iſlands are ſo clear and manifeſt, 
that the outline may be conſidered as perfect, vhatever error there 


may be in the filling up. To my own mind the evidence is com- 
plete; but every author who compiles from the labours of others, 


without viſiting the countries of which he treats, muſt ſubject the 


ſpeculations of the cloſet to the determination of navigatdrs on the 


ſpot. To this law I ſubmit my — moſt chearfully, ſoliciting 
| | information 
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information without fear of the reſult, and ready to ſtand corrected 
by every intelligent officer who will make this work the companion 
of his voyage. One farther obſervation is all that remains in this 
part of my diſcuſſion, which is, the peculiarity that Praſum, ſignify- 
ing Green, ſhould point out a green cape for the termination of 
ancient knowledge on the eaſtern ſide of the vaſt continent of Africa, 
while another Green Cape (Cape Verde) ſhould have been for many 
years the boundary of modern navigation on the weſtern fide. If 
I am not miſtaken, Cape Verde has its name from its verdant ap- 
pearance when firſt ſeen by the Portugueſe ; otherwiſe it might have 
been thought that thoſe who firſt reached it had annihilated the great 
triangle like Juba and Pliny, and thought they had arrived at the 
Green Cape of the ancients. This will not appear an idle 
| obſervation to thoſe who are converfant with the ancient geographers, 

and who know that they found, as already noticed, a weſtern Horn 
and Cernè on both ſides the continent, and a Thule from the Ork- 
neys to the Pole. But there is another view in mentioning it, which 
is, that ſome future navigator, with this clue to direct him, may, 
when he is going up the Moſambique paſſage, till find ſome 
characteriſtick greenneſs, either in the colour of the ſea, or on the 
continent, which may enable him to point out the Praſum of the 
ancients. This is a point I cannot aſcertain to my own ſatisfaction, 
but it cannot be farther ſouth than Corrientes, nor farther north than 
Quiloa or the Zanguebar Iflands. Engliſh ſhips generally leave the 
coaſt before ny are fo far. north, ; accident may carry ſome 


203 nter ſignifies a Lack; had it is allo may poſſibly allude to ſuch weeds found it in 
uled wann. the ſame rae a | 


e 1 curious 
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curious obſerver to the ſpot, which he may retogülne, by ing 
previouſly where he is to ſearch; and what he is to nn for. 5:98 


, 


DISCOVERIES of the PorTvevnss: / 1 Wer I 
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XXVI. Wirn veſſels. of whe ad perfect e e to en- 
counter all the dangers of the ſea, with inſtruments of all kinds to 
aſcertain the place of the veſſel, with officers: equal to every ſervice, 
not only from their intrepidity but their ſkill, a voyage performed 
in three years from Europe to the Red Sea, round ſuch a continent 
as Africa, for the firſt time, would have added no ſmall degree of 
luſtre even to the reputation of a Cook: and yet ſuch a voyage 18 
imputed to the Phenicians in an age when they had neither charts or 
inſtruments, when they had no veſſels fit for a navigation beyond 
the Red Sea, or the limit of the monſoons. | But to judge of the 
difficulty of ſuch an undertaking for the firſt time, we. cannot form 
our eſtimate upon better grounds, than by a brief recapitulation of : 
the obſtacles ſurmounted by the Portugueſe, and by obſerving that 
the attainment of the ſame object « colt them almoſt. a century, which 
the Phenicians| are faid to have reached in the ſhort e of LS 
years. | 

Of the progreſs of this diſcovery. it wall be 8 to trace little 
more than the dates. Prince Henry, fifth ſon of, John the firk, 
king of Portugal, wok. up bis reſidence. at Sagrez, near Cape Saint 
Vincent, about the Fear 1406. The hiſtory of his diſcoveries f is 
familiar to every one, but, like the hiſtory of all others who a are the 
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favourites of wadkind; it is not ſufficient to give him his due merit, 
which is ſuperlative, but it muſt be enhanced by hyperbole. It is 
not true that 1 in his day there was no geography but in the poets® _ 


that he is the inventor of the aſtrolabe and the compaſs, or the 
firſt that put thefe inſtruments into the hands of mariners: but he 


was bred a mathematician, and he procured the beſt charts and beſt 


inſtruments the age afforded. He improved upon or corrected 
every one of them, and he taught 7 the application of them i in the } 


beſt manner to the commanders employed in his ſervice. 
This great man, with one object always f in his mind, Uſtratted 


by no other cares of the world, never married, never incontinent, ; 
was determined, by his regard to religion, to ſubvert the power of 


the Mahometans, and by the love of his country to acquire for her 


that trade which had enriched Venice and the maritime ſtates of 


Italy.” "Theſe were his views, and this was his merit. 1. was not 


accident but ſyſtem that carried the fleets of Portugal to the Faſt 
Indies, and Columbus to the Weſt. When Fr firſt commenc ol 


his operations, Cape Nun, in latitude 28 400 ol, was the limit of 
European knowledge | on the coaſt of Africa. This Cape i is juſt 
beyond the boundary of Morocco, and the Portugueſe knowledge 


of! it was derived from their wars with x the Moors of Barba y. Com 
3% Bruce aid Nickl. . 65 ih be all the Jene ſum- 
3% gee on the Atrolabe, nete * moned to take the obſer vation at noon; theit 


307 I cannot help mentioning a circum de books and calculations were then likewiſe cor- 
which contributes much to our national ho- reed. Purchaſe mentions this in ſome in- 
nour. Pietro della Valle who failed both in ſtructions given by the merchants to the com- 
Engliſh and- Portugueſe. ſhips in the Eaft In- manders they employed ; and here, perhaps, 
dies about 1620, - obſerves that the Portu- we may trace a cauſe why the ſcience has 
gueſe maſters and pilots made a myſtery of always been encreaſing among the Engliſh, 
their knowledge, whereas on board the "ME -” and _ among the Portu guele. | 
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mencing the line of his diſcovery from hence, in 44 two of his, 
officers reached Cape Boyador, in latitude 26˙ 3o' o”. The fk | 


effort reſtored to geography the Canaria of Pliny, or gave that | 
name to the iſlands which retain it ſtill, and lie between, Nun and 


Boyador. Boyador, however, was not doubled till 1434. It was, 
ſays Faria, a labour of Hercules; and it was not till 1442 that the 
diſcovery was advanced to Rio-del-Ouro, under the tropick of Cancer. 
This name points to the acquiſition of gold; and hiſtory mentions 


that the duſt of that precious metal was here firſt offered as a ran- 
ſom for ſome of the natives who had been taken priſoners. 


Upon 


the return of theſe veſſels to Portugal“ the ſight of gold produced 


an emotion much more effectual than all the een of Prince 
Henry had been able to excite; a company 


was immediately 


formed at Lagos, and the progreſs of diſcovery was enſured whether 
Henry had lived or died. This is the primary date to which we 


may refer that turn for adventure which ſprung up in Europe, 


which pervaded all the ardent ſpirits in every country for the two 
ſucceeding centuries ; and which never ceaſed till it had united the 
four quarters of the globe in commercial intercourſe. Henry had 


ſtood alone for almoſt forty years, and had he fallen before theſe 
few ounces of gold reached his country, the ſpirit of diſcovery might 


have periſhed with him, and his deſigns might have been condemned 
as the dreams of a viſionary ; but he lived till 1463, and i in the years 
1448 and 1449 had the ſatisfaction to ſee his Aeris extended 


30s Bruce 3 this muſt hare come were employed i in the future Alcon, til 


from the country farther ſouth, vol. ii. p. 
209 t will appear hereafter that A John 


Diaz was one of the firſt partners of this 
Company, and from him ſeveral of the family 


bo 


of Rio-del-Ouro and the Cape of Good Hope. 


the time of Bartholomew Diaz, the firſt, cir- 
cumnavigator of Africa, in 1487. Thus was 
the connexion formed between the diſcovery 


o 
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to Cape Verde, (in latitude 145 45) to ha Cape Verde iſlands: and 
the Agores. This cape was likewiſe doubled, and ſome progreſs is 
ſuppoſed to have been made as far ſouth as'to the equator, but Cape 
Verde may be conſidered as the limit of Henry's diſcoveries. He 
is deſervedly **? celebrated by all writers as the reviver of naviga- 
tion, and the great founder of that commerce which has raiſed 
the maritime un of NEE above all the other nations in 
the world. 

After the FR of Henry: his e languiſhed Ave the reign 
of Alonzo, but the ſpirit of adventure was not ſuppreſſed. In 1471 
the diſcoveries extended to Cape Gonzales beyond the equator, and 
terminated with this reign at Cape Saint Catherine, in latitude 
2 300 O ſouth . John the ſecond ſucceeded to the throne in 1481 ; 
and revived the vurſulty of Henry with all the ardour of their author. 
In 1484 his fleets reached Congo and penetrated to 22 ſouth. 
It was in Benin that the firſt account of Abyſſinia was received, and 
nearly about the ſame time John ſent out Bartholomew Diaz with 
three ſhips, who firſt circumnavigated the extreme point of Africa, 
and diſpatched Covilham in ſearch of India by Egypt and the Red Sea. 
The date of Diaz's expedition is fixed in 1486, nearly eighty years 
after the commencement of Henry's plan, and the expedition of Co- 
vilham is aſſigned to 1487 *. TI have recapitulated theſe facts and 
dates not for the purpoſe of repeating a hiſtory known to every one, 
but that the reader may ne the difficulty of proſecuting this diſ- 


310 Mickle xxxix. from Faria vol i. OY failed in conſequence of Covilham's intelli- 
See his character, p. 18. gence, which is directly contrary to the teſti- 
2 Faria, vol. 3. p. 20, 21. n -; mony of Faria, Caſtaneda „Alvarez, and Mickle. 
3:2 Theſe dates are of conſequence; Siva When Covilham wrote he certainly did not 
Bebe vol. ii. . 15 ſuppoſes Diaz to have RAP Diaz's ſucceſs, | 
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covery by the Portugueſe, with the facility attributed to the attempt 
of the Phenicians, in their three years navigation. 

But Covilham is a name of ſuch importance, his hiſtory Þ. 
extraordinary, and. his account ſo connected with the Peripliis, 
that to paſs him in ſilence would be an unpardonable omiffion,. 
John II. in the beginning of his reign had ſent two friars, one of 
the order of St. Francis, and the other John of Liſbon, with a third 
who was a layman, into the Faſt ***, in order to diſcover India by land; 
Theſe travellers went, for want of the Arabick language, no farther- 
than Jeruſalem, In the year 1486 br 1487, he therefore ſent John 
Pedreio de Covilham and Alonſo de Payva on the ſame ſervice; and: 
after them two Jews, Abraham of Beja and Jofeph.of Lamego. As 
nothing can ſhew the ſolicitude of the king more than theſe eireum- 
ſtances, ſo nothing can prove his penetration more than this choice 
ef Covilham; he was a ſoldier, he had ſerved in Africa, had been 
an ambaſſador to Morocco, aad had acquired the Arabick language 
to perfection. In obedience to his ſovereign he departed from 
Liſbon*®"”, and took the route of Barcelona and Naples, and thenee 
by Rhodes and Alexandria- to Cairo. He there joined: a party of 
Mograbin Mahometans, and went in their company to Tor, 
Suakem, and Aden. At Aden he embarked for Cananor on the. 
coaſt of Ne and n Ormuz, pr and FOO He a 


311 Called de Covilham from. the name of Alvarez hay We confelled him in 1521, a 
his birth place. Oſorius always writes John three years after he had entered the country. 
Petreio. See vol. i. p. 147. 6 Alvarez in e vol. i. p. 791. 237. 

314 Caſtaneda, p. 2. N et ſeq 


3:5 J collect that Covilham entered: Abyſ- 227 Moors of We lem Ara 
nia in 1488. from Alvarez in Ramuſio; for ; Babu . 
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the pepper and ginger , He heard of cloves and cinnamon; After this 
he returned to the * of Africa, touched at Zeila, and went down 
the coaſt as low as Sofala, the laſt reſidence of the Arabs, and the limit 
of their knowledge in that age, as it had been in the age of the Peri- 
plüs. The Arabs of Covilham's age knew indeed that the ſea was 
navigable to the ſouth weſt, as their earlier countrymen did when the 
author of the Periplùs was in the country, but they knew not where it 
ended, With this intelligence, and what he could collect of the 
Iſland of the Moon, or Madagaſcar, he returned by Zeila, Aden, 
and Tor to Cairo. At Cairo he met the two Jews, Abraham. of 
Beja and Joſeph of Lamego, by whom he ſent an account of the 
intelligence he had collected to the king, and in the letter which 
contained | it, he added, 2 

That the ſhips which failed Avi the coalt of Guines might 
« he fure of reaching the termination of the continent, by perſiſting 
iin a courſe to the ſouth ; and that when they ſhould arrive in the 
% Eaſtern Ocean, their beſt direction muſt be to MOI: for Sofala 
and the Iſland of the Moon.“ 

"KF this letter above all other Abende which with equal 
juſtice and with equal honour aſſigns the theoretical diſcovery to Covil- 
ham as the practical to Diaz and Gama; for Diaz returned without 
hearing any thing of India, though he had paſſed the cape; and 
Gama did not fail till after the gg. of Content had ratified 
the diſcovery of Diaz. bt a ee 


2 What a teſtimony do theſe two words the deſigns of John? Alvarez ſeems to write 
give of his veracity, and what a variety of what Covilham dictated. Alvarez, p. 237- 
connected circumſtances do they ſuggeſt to 39 Caſtaneda, p. 2. 
thoſe who know the country, 825 trade, and l 
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Covilham was not to receive the reward of his ſervices; one part 
of his commiſſion he had not executed, which was, to viſit Abyſ⸗ 
ſinia; he returned, therefore, from Cairo to Ormuz, and from 
Ormuz once more to Aden, where he waited till he found the 
means of introduction into Abyſſinia. Here he was received 
with kindneſs, but hence he was never to return; for in Abyſlinia 
he was found by Alvarez the almoner to the embaſſy of John de 
Lima, in 1525, who obſerves that the king had given him a wife 
and lands, and that he was beloved by the people as much as by 
the ſovereign; but that his retura was for ever precluded.” He 
ſolicited John de Lima, and John interceded with the king in vain, 
I dwell-with a melancholy pleaſure on the hiſtory of this man, 
(whom Alvarez deſcribes ſtill as a brave ſoldier and a deyout Chriſt- 
tan,) when I reflect upon what muſt have been his ſentiments: on 
hearing the ſucceſs of his countrymen in conſequence of the diſcovery 
to which he ſo eſſentially contributed. They were ſovereigns of the 

ocean from the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits of Malacca: 
he was till a priſoner in a country of Barbarians. _ 

There is a circumſtance attached to the hiſtory of Conti of 
great geographical importance, which is the map or chart com- 
mitted to his charge by Emanuel, at that time prince and after- 
wards king of Portugal, which was copied and compoſed by the 
licentiate Calzadilia, afterwards biſhop of Viſeo, a doctor Rodrigo, 
and a Jen named Nee with grew e in the ; n ** Peter 


320 See the work of Alvarez i in Ramuſio 221 Duca. 2856 Caſtaneda, p- rh 2, 3. | 
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of Alcazova. This map was put into Covilham's hands: with 
orders to make, his way, 11 poſſible, into Abyſſinia, and diſ- 
cover whether there was a paſſage round the extremity of Afri- 
ca, which the framers of the map aſſerted to be practicable, 
on the W of ſome obſcure information. which wy hed 
collected. 171. b ' 5 
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Bruce aſſerts” 25 that Carilbam ſent: hott. ae dn map pobich 
he had received from a Moor in India, in which the Cape, and all i 
the cities round the coaſt were exactly repreſented. But whence 
Bruce draws this account I cannot diſcover ; and if there was ſuch a i 
map among the Moors it muſt be a fiction, for none of them had 


ever eh Corrientes by. ſea; 


50 25 11 Faun it 1s 3 pr Dan of this 


map which has induced Mickle to ſay, that 
the Aſtrolabe was invented by two | Jews, | 


Rodrigo and Joſeph at Liſbon ; and I have 


little doubt that the uſage of the word Aſtro- 
labe deceived him, or the author from whom 
he copied. The primary meaning of Aſtro- 


labe was an armillary ſphere. Ptolemy re- 


duced this to a planiſphere ; and yet the name 
of Aſtrolabe continued till it became applied 


to maps like his in ſtereographiek projection. 


The Sea Aſtrolabe is a different inſtrument, 


for taking the altitude of the ſun, ftars, &c. 


It is a ring with a moveable index. 
Chambers's Dictionary, in voce. 


treatiſe on that ſubject, which bears date 
1391 ; ſo that if Mickle means this inftru- 
ment, it could be no invention of the Jewiſh 


and that he does mean it, I refer to his own 
words, Luſiad, p. 193. Note P. where he 
quotes di Barros, Dec. i. lib. iv. c. 2. 
not refer to di Barros; but in Alvarez (Ra- 


a cities aher are none 2 for 


to be the Joſeph of Mickle. Purchas, vol. ii. 
b. ii. p. 8. ſpeaks with much more propriety ; 


mari fuſſe notitia alcuna che ſi poſſe paſſare ne 


See mari, de ponente, perche li detti Dottori dice- 


This laſt 
fort of Aſtrolabe is deſcribed in Chaucer's 


I can-- 


— F 


hg Se i. p. 2 3 \. 1 find the A 
of this map by Caſtadilia, with the name of 


Rodrigo and Moſes the Jew, whom I ſappoſe 


he ſays the Aſtrolabe was applied formerly 
only to aſtronomical pw ſes, but was ac- 
commodated to the uſe of mariners by Martin 


Bohemus, a ſcholar of Regiomontanus, at the 
ſuggeſtion of John king of Portugal. 


323 Et dipaſſare un di loro nell“ Ethiopia 


a vedere il paeſe del Prete Janni et ſe ne i ſuoi 


vano haverne trovata non ſo che memoria. 
324 Vol. ii. p. 108. Caſtaneda, p. 3. ſays 


that Covilham ſet down the names of places 


in the chart he carried with *. albeit ill 


written. 
doQor's. See Chaucer, Urry? s edition, p 440. 


aps Ts Howhek there appeared wake them no a 


« townes withiri this land, by reaſon that along | EL 15 


& thoſe coaſts there are none ſeituated. 


Ca- 


ſtaneda, p. 8. but further within there be 


e 


bs tawacs 112 villages.” | 


- 
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almoſt twenty degrees from Corrientes to the Cape, or from the 
Cape for twenty degrees to the northward on the weſtern coaſt. 
That fictitious maps of this ſort might exiſt both in the Indies 
and Europe, among Mahometans and Chriſtians, is highly pro- 
bable, for it was a prevailing notion in all ages, that Africa was 
circumnavigable. And it has been repeatedly noticed in this work, 
that on both coaſts, when the voyagers reached the limit of diſ- 
covery, the report of the place was always in favour of a paſſage. 
We may allow even more than this, and ſay, that the natives had 
gone by land much farther to the ſouth than the navigators by 
ſea; and that their accounts were almoſt unanimous in maintaining 
the ſame aſſertion. The ftrongeſt evidence I have found of this 
is that which the Portugueſe afterwards report of Benomotapa; a 
great nation when they arrived in Africa, and the remnant of a 
much greater, which had poſſeſſed cities of great extent and regular 
buildings; and from which it was ſaid there were public roads 
running far to the weſt and quite down to the Cape. We are 
not to believe theſe reports, perhaps, in their full extent; but the 
ruins of great buildings ſeem authenticated; and the exiſtence of gold 
and gold mines is univerſally aſſerted. Here is Bruce' 8 Ophir , 


325 The communication between the Orien- 
"tal and Atlantick Ocean ſeems to be intimated 


MS. in the Bodleian,) but it is ſo obſcure that 
1 am not certain that I eee it even in 
the tranſlation. 


327 This ſeems to appear from Al Edriffi, 

| . p. 28. et ſeq. where he mentions Sofala, and 

i | ſeveral other _ _—_ it with great ob- 

_ - ſcurity. 

| _ © "7" Yee "BG Barboſa in Ramubo, vol. 1, 
p · 288. et ſeq. Barboſa mentions ſuch a road: 


in Abulfeda, (p. 50. Gagnier's tranſlation, 


that it went far ſouth my be very n but 


hardly to the cape. 
zs Pere Dos Santos in Lobo's hiſtory of 
Abyſſinia, finds a Fura or Afura inland from 
Sofala, and concludes it to be Ophir, p. 261. 
Fr. ed. He finds alſo all that Solomon 
brought into Judea except peacocks; but his 
commentator. obſerves that Thukkiim, the 
Hebrew term, may be tranſlated peroquets as 
well as peacocks. I leave the voyage to Ophir 
for the diſcuſſion of others, obſerving only that 
the cireumſtances attending it are in favour of 
Africa, though Goſſelin confines it to Sabea. 


the 
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che tradition of the queen of Sheba 3 the coaſt of Sofala, and the 
great river of Cuama. | 
Such a nation as this, while in a bebt date we can ſuppoſe 
to have extended its communications far to the weſt and to the 
ſouth, with roads both ways as far as their caravans could find pur- 
chaſers to invite them. With this nation the Mahometans of Sofala 
and Moſambique muſt of neceſſity be connected; and if they had a 
map, or chart of the cape, from. the information of this nation it 
muſt have been collected. It is the mention of cities in this map 
which alone makes us ſuſpect that it was the product of their 
own imagination. Maps of this ſort are ſuppoſed to have been 
framed. as' readily in Europe as in Aſia, And one of theſe Mickle 
ſpeaks of in the nn. to his tranſlation path the Lufiad i in the. 
following terms : | 
% Antony Gens relates, that Franeiſco de Souſa Tavanes told 
« him, that Don Ferdinand told him, that in 1526 he found in the 
«. monaſtery of Acobaca a chart of Africa an hundred and twenty - 
„years old, which was ſaid to be copied from one at Venice, which 
« alſo was believed to have been copied from one of Marco Polo, 
ce which, nen. to Ramuſio, marked the * of Good 
cc Hope.“ | 1 N 
Mickle ſo chis as a mere report calculated to deprive prince 
Henry and the kings of Portugal of the honour of the diſcovery; 3 
and its date of I 526, almoſt thirty years after the diſcovery had 


339 This tradition hs well tend to this had conqueſts in Arabia, and connections ak | 
country before the arrival of the Mahometans Egypt, and in the interior of Africa to the _ 
en the coaſt, from the early Arabs, and much weſt and ſouth. - 
more ſtrongly from the Abyſhnians, who in % Introd. p. xxxiv. 
their better days do certainly appear to have | "3 
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actually taken place, affords full ground for the ſuſpicion. But let ud 
ſuppoſe that the depicted travels of Marco Polo, which adorned: one 


of the churches at Venice“, actually contained the Cape of Good 


Hope, or rather the extreme point of Africa, it proves nothing. It 
ſhews only that the prevailing notion of the circumnavigation pre- 
vailed at Venice, as it had done many centuries before in Greece 
and Rome, and that it Was inſerted i into this chart from the 1 LMAgiNAe (5 
tion of the draftſman. | YN 

Marco Polo“ himſelf was too 1 ad too faithful a traveller to 
aſſert this. We have his work; and we find his language perfectly 
in harmony with that of Scylax and the Periplüs. Beyond the 
« iſlands of Magaſtar and Zanzibar,” ſays he, there is no farther 
e navigation ſouthward **, becauſe the ſea runs there with great 
« velocity to the ſouth, ſo that it would be impoſlible for any 
« veſſel to return.” It muſt be here noticed, that as he writes 
Magaſtar and Madaſtar for Madagaſcar, ſo under the name of 
Zanzibar he comprehends the main coaſt of Africa, which till takes 
the ſame name, and carries it to the extent of two thouſand miles. 
Whatever error there may be in this, his mention of the current 


22 In the church of Saint Michael de Mu- terfere with the glory of the diſcovery, and 
rano near Venice. Ram, vol. ii. Dichiaratione, might give information of the countries in the 


p.17. 

335 There was a N verſion of 
Marco Polo publiſhed in Portugal in 1502, 
by a gentleman of the court, attendant on 
Eleonora, queen of Emanuel, who likewiſe 
publiſhed the account of Nicolas des Contes 


or Conti, and of Hierome de Saint Etienne. 


This publication, in 1502, makes it highly 
probable that Marco Polo's work was known 
in Portugal previous to the voyage of Diaz, 
aud was now 1 when it could not in- 


eaſt. 
It is to be obſerved that the rending of 


this paſſage i is very different in Ramuſio from 


that of Bergeron. But both agree in 7 
the impetuoſity of the current to the ſouth 

have followed Ramuſio, as I always do, in pre- 
ference to other tranſlators. See Ramuſio, 


vol. ii. M. Polo, lib. iii. c. 35. Bergeron, 


cap. 39. See the account of this map, Ramu- 
0s vol. ii. Daene, p. 17. 1 
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between Madapaſcar and the continent is an illuſtrious truth, the 
more remarkable as M. Polo was never on this coaſt himſelf, but muſt 
have derived his knowledge of the fact from the Malays or Arabs, 
who were the only navigators of the Indian Ocean in his age. And 
the reaſon aſſigned for their not paſſing to the ſouth, though they 
knew there were [lands or] iſlands in that quarter, is the very ſame 
which the Arabs of Sofala and Moſambique gave to the Portugueſe 
at their arrival on the coaſt. The whole of this is conſiſtent with 


the knowledge of the Greeks and Arabs, which terminated at Pra- 


ſum ; and in all ages the'current of the Moſambique Channel appears 
to have been an inſuperable barrier to all but the Phenicians of 
Herodotus. Ta Pi 
Such is the account of Marco Polo himſelf, and let us next con- 
ſider the celebrated map of his travels which was preſerved at Venice, 
and which was probably one of the moſt efficient cauſes which 
led to the diſcoveries of the Portugueſe. Ramuſio has preſerved the 
hiſtory of this, and as his book is not in every body's hands, the 
reader will perhaps be gratified by the inſertion of his account. 


In the church of St. Michael di Murano near Venice, there was a: 


caſe ** or cabinet near the choir, which contained this map that 


attracted the particular notice of all travellers who came to Venice. 
The map was compoſed by a lay-brother *** of the convent, from 
another map or chart which had been brought home by Marco 
Polo and his father, on their return from Tartary *”. The original 
had been disfigured, and brought into diſrepute by the infertion of 
a variety of things too modern for the age, and ridiculous in their 


335 Armara, Armoire. 25 Converſo. zn Cataio. | 
| DD. | appearance; 
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appearance **'; {till it was evident when the work of M. Polo came to 
be read again and conſidered, that this map and chart was compoſed 
by him or under his direction. The artiſt therefore who undertook 
to copy and reform it, leaving out the abſurdities, and adding the 
longitude and latitude, which the original had wanted, framed the 
map which is now preſerved in the church of St. Michael, and which 
is viſited as the compoſition of Marco Polo himſelf. In this map 
a variety of curious particulars are obſerved, unknown before, or at 
leaſt to the ancients; and more eſpecially that towards the Antarctick 
circle, where Ptolemy had placed his unknown ſouthern *” continent 
without ſea; there appeared in this map, made ſo many years ago, 
the ſea ſurrounding the extremity of Africa, ſo that a paſſage from 
the Indian Ocean into the Atlantic ſeems to have been known in the 
time of Marco Polo, though there was no name given to that 
promontory which the Nagios afterwards called the nn of 
Good Hope. 

Three queſtions ariſe out of this account, alt, Whether the actions 
tion of the Cape in the copy is a proof that it exiſted in the original. 
2dly, Whether this copy is the original from which the biſhop of 
Viſeo's map or chart was taken, which was delivered to Covilham; 
and 3dly, Whether the Mp” of Viſeo' 8 _ 1s chat which is 
mentioned by Bruce. 

Firſt. It certainly does ſeem Nobel that the report concerning 
the termination of Africa in a cape was as current in Aſia and the 

Indies as in | Europe. That either the Chineſe or the RR 4 did 


333 As the old maps contain Steg both &e. ihe have how: the addition here com- 
on land and ſea, ſo it is highly probable the plained off ig 3-4 | 


Ruck of N. Polo, li. ji e. 35. and Griffin, 2e Terra Anftrlis incognits. | „ 
| 443 | 4 navigate 
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navigate the ocean as far as Madagaſcar, and the coaſt of Zanguebar 
is evident ; for Marco Polo was not there him ſelf, and could have his 
account only from them or from Arabs , whom he might meet 
with on the coaſt of Malabar from Arabia or Africa. It ſhould 
ſeem however rather from the former than che latter, for as Marco 
Polo is the firſt author who introduced the name of Madagaſcar 
into Europe, ſo is it probable that this title is not given to it by the 
natives, but by the Chineſe, Malays, or Hindoos. In confirmation 
of this we find in Cook's comparative vocabulary, drawn up by Mr. 
Marſden, that the Malay numerals, and ſome other radical words, 
are ſtill current in that iſland. Now if the Malays traded to this 
iſland, or the coaſt of Zanguebar, they muſt have had intercourſe 
with the Arabs ſettled. there; and that the Arabs did believe the 
poſſibility'of a circumnavigation has been proved already, both from 
their obſervation of the interior, and from ſuch intelligence as they 
might derive from Benomotapa. From ſome of theſe ſources there 
can be little doubt that Marco Polo, if his map or chart contained the 
continent af; Abit, might aſſign a termination to the coaſt, and 
convert that into ſea which Ptolemy and his copiers had aſſigned to 
their ſouthern continent. | 3 
But there is a ſtronger argument fon 8 that this African 
Cape was in the original of M. Polo, and not introduced by the 
artiſt who copied it, which is, that M. Polo himſelf ſpeaks of the 
coaſt of en net as "uu continent, but as an iſland two thou- 


nov The FROM had bond in India FRO years pines on the coaſt of Malabar and Ceylon, 
| before the Portugueſe arrived at Calicut; ac- that their ſuperſtitions had been adopted by the 
cording to the Portugueſe accounts, and we natives previous to his age. . 

porn from Pliny, that they were ſo ſettled or 3d He writes Madaftar or Magaſtar. 
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ſand miles in circumference ***; whatever error there may be in this, 


it is ſelf-evident, that if he made it an iſland, he muſt give it a 
termination on the ſouth, as well as on the other three quarters 
and if he delineated this, that ſouthern boundary muſt be the very 
limit of Africa, which Ramuſio ſays the copy contained. It is for this 
reaſon moſt eſpecially, that we ought to admit the fact; and if the 


fact is admitted, to M. Polo muſt be aſſigned the honour of firſt 


giving this intelligence to Europe, and of opening the way for the 
diſcoveries of the Portugueſe. 


Secondly. What the map was which was compoſed for the ule 


of Covilham by Calzadilia, afterwards biſhop of Viſeo, by Dr. 


Rodrigo and the Jew- Moſes, cannot be determined without better 
materials from Portugal than are in my poſſeſſion ; -but there is great 
reaſon to believe, that the principal ſource of that work was the 
map of Marco Polo, becauſe the firſt printed edition of his work 
was in Portugueſe, dared Liſbon 1502, by a gentleman in the court 
of Eleonora, wife of Emanuel ; and this being only four years after 
the voyage of Gama, when every ſpirit was rouſed by the diſcovery, 
it ſeems highly probable that the intelligence contained in this book 
was in poſſeſſion of the court of Portugal previous to the expedition, 
and had been made uſe of by the kings of that country, for the 
purpoſe of inſtructing and nen thoſe who were Gy 
upon that ſervice. Fa | 5 

It is to be obſerved, that the original work of ares Polo was 
compoſed in Italian by a Genoeſe, who took his inſtructions from 
the mouth of the author, when a priſoner at Genoa, about the 


** A torno, EE e 
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year 1300. From this Italian copy ** a Latin tranſlation was made at 
Bologna, and publiſhed in MS. two copies of which were preſerved, 
one in the Library of the Canons of Latran at Padua; the other at 
Colonia *** in Brandenburg, in the Library of the Elector. Both copies 
are ſuppoſed to be nearly the ſame, but differ from another which 
was made at Bafle, Theſe are all manuſcripts, but from one of theſe 
it may well be'tmagined that a copy had been procured by the Por- 
tugueſe, during almoſt the whole century that their mind was ſet 
upon this object, from the firſt attempt of prince Henry in 1406, 
to the voyage of Gama in 1497. The edition of this work from 
the preſs, ſo early as 1502, in Portugal ſeems to confirm this, and as 
the circumnavigation was completed, it could now no longer be 
concealed, nor could any future adventurer detract from the honour 
of the diſcovery. Theſe circumſtances, it is true, amount to no 
proof, but afford ample ground for believing that the map delivered 
to Covilham was framed from this fource of information. Whether 
the original map and chart of M. Polo, in the church of St. Michael 
di Murano at Venice, or the copy which replaced it had been 
copied by the Portugueſe, I have no means to determine ; but as it 
ſeems to have been open for the inſpection of all viſitors, and as 
the ardour of the Portugueſe was pointed to rival the commerce of 
Venice, from their firſt outſet to the attainment of their object; it 
may reaſonably be concluded, that if they had no Portugueſe in 
21 L | | that 


. — 
343 The whole of this is from the preface Henry's brother brought a map from Ve- 
of Andre Muller Grieffenhag in Bergeron. nice, in which the cape was marked; but he 
34+ What Colonia? I wiſh the German gives no authority. If I had known where 
Latiniſts would give us the modern names of to find this fact, I could have determined the 
cities. gqueſtion. I do not doubt it, but I with both 


345 Bruce, vol. ii, p. 96. ſays Don Pedro Bruce and many other authors wouid prefer 
| | the 
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that city to collect intelligence, they employed Jews for that pur- 
poſe ; for Jews they ſeem ever to have perſecuted and truſted at- 
the ſame time; a Jew was employed in forming Covilham's dais 
and two Jews were ſent after him into Egypt. | 
Thirdly. What map it was that Covilham ſent pale N bs 
had procured from a Moor in India, cannot be determined; neither 
has Bruce, who mentions this circumſtance, condeſeended to. give us 
his authority. I ſuſpend, therefore, all judgment upon this till I 
know the foundation on which it ſtands ; it ſeems ieee that the 
Mahomedans ſhould have charts of their navigation“, as well as the 
Europeans; but as no Mahomedan or Arab had paſſed the cape, the 
delineation of it muſt have ſtood upon the ſame ſort of intelligence 
as Marco Polo had acquired in the eaſt, or be inſerted from imagina- 
tion and the prevailing belief of the fact. Whenever I can diſcover 
the authority of Bruce it will deſerve conſideration, till then I ſhall 
think that if Covilham filled up the map he had received, or cor- 
reed it, or added to it ſuch information as he could collect, it is a 
more probable account than the report of this Mooriſh map, which 
contained cities that never exiſted. Such a corrected map of Covil- 
ham's we read of in Caſtaneda, who ſeems to have ſeen it, as he ſays | 
it was ill-written and , this I take to be abe map to which 


Bruce alludes, Wah 1 


the information of their readers by marginal 
references to the vanity of a clean page. It 
does ſeem highly credible that the map of M. 
Polo was brought to Portugal by this Don 
Fee. 

What ſort of charts or maps the Arabs 


had, as late as 1400, may be ſeen by the map 
of the world I have inſerted in the appendix 
from Al Edriſſi. The Great Cape of Africa 


is not in that, though poſterior to M. Polo; 


but the author is prior to the Venetian, though | 


the copy of his work 1s later. . 
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Voyages of BanTnoLOMEw 14 aud” vage DE Gans 


XXVII. due che year 1410 to 1486 the Partuoncſe had hows 
engaged in advancing their diſcoveries: to the ſouth ; ſome progreſs 
had been made in every reign; but the honour of doubling the ex- 
treme cape of Africa was reſerved for John the ſecond. In 1486 
Bartholomew Diaz ſailed from Portugal with three ſhips; he is 
called an officer of the king's ſtorehouſe at Liſbon, but is manifeſtly 
of a family which had long been employed in theſe; voyages of 
diſcovery; and had probably been gratified with a place of truſt for 
merits in the ſervice. - He advanced to 24 ſouth, one hundred and 
twenty leagues beyond the track of former navigators, and then 
ſtretching boldly out to ſea, never touched upon the coaſt again till 
he was actually forty leagues to the eaſtward, of the bes hich 
he had paſſed without ſeeing it in his paſſage. Ir 

This however was not the termination of h his rr. for he 
proceeded to the river del Infante, upwards of ſix degrees to the 
caſtward of Agulhas*”, which is the moſt ſouthern point of Africa, 


and near a degree beyond the Cape of Goo, 


Hope. The reaſon of 


his return is not quite evident; but he had e with one of his 


347 One thouſand four hundred and fix is 


given as the firſt date of prince Henry's de- 
ſigns. 


345 'See Caſtaneda, Faria Mickle, Oforius, 


Bruce. . © .. 
349 We meet 8 Das Diaz and Vincent 


Diaz in 1447, and John Diaz Who was one 


of the firit company erected at R in 1 444 
Faria, p. g. 


Cape Abele or Needle point. Theſe 
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names ti ede our charts, and it is but 
juſtice to preſerve the names and language of 
every diſcoverer.” 'The French have had the 
vanity to diſplace ſeveral appellations of our 
late diſcoverers. But La Peyrouſe was honeſter 
than his countrymen. 

35% He met this veſſel on his return with 
only three of the crew alive. One died for 


Wy 


little 
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little fleet on his paſſage, and it may be preſumed that the impoſſibi- 
lity of collecting information from the natives, with the continuance 
of the coaſt to the eaſtward, which he might have expected to trend 
to the north, contributed to his determination. Five and twenty 
leagues ſhort of this river he erected his croſs on a rocky iflot, which 
{till bears the name of De la Cruz, in the bay of Algoa. This is 
a perpetual monument to his honour, and the Grand Cape which 


he ſaw on. his return he ſtyled the Cabo Tormentoſo, from the 
tremendous ſtorms he had encountered on his paſſage. The dif- 
ferent ſentiments with which this diſcovery inſpired his ſovereign 


upon his return, reverſed the omen, and changed the Stormy 


Cape into the Cape of Good Hope, a name which has ſuperſeded 
the pretenſions of all occupants and all conquerors, and which it is 


hoped will preſerve the glory of a anne monarch, and his un 
ſubjects, to the end of time. N 

Still, though the diſcovery was made it was not ledinpleta 
India had been the object of the ſovereign, and the nation, for 
_ almoſt a century ; ; but India was neither found, or ſeen, or heard of, 
this was wanting to the fame of Diaz, and this was the cauſe t 
all the glory of the diſcovery attached to Gama. Gama was a man 
of family, and Diaz failed under him, with an inferior command; 
he had not even the ſatisfaction of attending his ſuperior to the 
completion of his own diſcovery, but returned from St. Jago, and 
was again ee in a road x command under Cabral, in the 


352 Algoa, in & his Engliſh charts, properly of his family ; j 6 at leaſt had armorial 8 


Del Agoa, (Agua, water,) there are two ings, which, in that age, implied the rank of 


Del Agoas. ; gentleman. He Bore a Gama, 1 l. e. Dama. gx 
57 Faria, But Caſtaneda takes no notice | | 1 Y g 


fleet 
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fleet that failed to India in 1 500. In this expedition Braſil was 
diſcovered, and in the paſſage from thence to the Cape, four ſhips 
periſhed, one of which was that of Bartholomew Diaz with all on 
board 

It would ſeem natural that the abeapery ef Diaz ſhould have 
been immediately proſecuted to its completion ; but it required 
a deliberation of ten years and another reign before a new ex- 
pedition was undertaken; and great debates are mentioned as 
paſſing in the council of Portugal, whether the attempt itſelf were 
expedient, or any re could be derived from i it to the nation 
at large. 

In the mean time, however, the deſign had never been relin- 
quiſhed, or the prior diſcoveries neglected; John II. had diſpatched 
Covilham and his companions into the eaſt, and the eſtabliſhments 
on the coaſt of Guinea had been attended to with anxious ſolici- 
tude. At length when Emanuel had determined upon proſecuting 
the diſcovery of India, Gama was ſelected for the ſervice, and was 
conducted to aſſume his command on board the fleet, under the moſt 
ſolemn auſpices of religion? . The king, attended by all his court, 
accompanied the proceſſion, _ the great body of the people was 
attracted to the ſhore, who conſidered him and his followers rather 


as devoted: to. deſtruction, than as ſent to the arqupition of re” 
nown. 


354 Mickle Lita, v. 201. | Caſtaneda, or the nation. By all that we can collect of 
1% i the execution of this voyage, Gama ſeems to 

335 Bruce, who i is no enemy to aid. no. have devoted himſelf to death, if he ſhould not 
Volney, has condemned the religious ſolemnity ſucceed, from a ſenſe of religion and loy alty. 
attending this embar kation, as diſcouraging ; His ſucceſs is owing to this ſentiment. 
but he ſeems neither to have conſidered the age 


E The 
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Ihe fleet conſiſted of three ſmall ſhips 4 5 victualler, Ane! 


with no more than one hundred * _ ſouls ; - Mt 
officers were, Nit 517 


Vaſco de Gama. . :. 
Paul de Gama, his brother. Ro EIT OT 1 
Bartholomew Diaz, Who was to accompany them: our e to 5 

certain latitude. _ F 
Diego Diaz, purſer, brother of banda \ 663 n 
Nicolas Coello. 7050 fon nie 
Pedro Alanquer, who had 15 pilot to Th... Ks”: 
Gonzalo Gomez. 


% 1 * * 

a {1 
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They ſailed from Liſbon on the 18th G July 139% and after Sit 
ing with . at St. Jago, reached the Bay of St. Helena in latitude 
32 35 ©', on the 4th of November. They had on board ſeveral- 
who folks the Arabick language, and others who had acquired the 
Negro tongue by former voyages to the Gold Coaft, Benin, 'and 
Congo. In the Bay of St. Helena they found the natives which we 


now call Hottentots, as we diſeover by the mention of a peculiarity 
in their utterance, which the journal calls fighing*”*, and which 
Vaillant deſcribes by the term clappement,” a guttural Huck, the 
characteriſtick of their language. None of the m interpreters 
underſtood this dialect. = | 

A quarrel aroſe between the voyagers, and theſs harmleſs and 
timid natives, from the ſuſpicion of treachery, natural to thoſe who 
viſit barbarous nations for the firſt time; and in the ſkirmiſh Gama 
himſelf was wounded. in the foot. This accident haſtened "their 


356 Cane, p. 7. 2 av a rs 
arts; 
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departure. They left the Bay on the 16th of November ; Ales 
quer declaring that the cape could not be much farther than thirty 
leagues diſtant, though he could not deſcribe it, as he had paſſed 
it without ſeeing it, under the command of Diaz. For the four 
following days it was a continued tempeſt at ſouth ſouth weſt, dur- 
ing which Oſorius introduces the account of Gama's confining 
his pilots in irons, and ſtanding to the helm himſelf. Caſtaneda 
mentions nothing of this circumſtance; his narrative indeed is brief 
and dry, but ſeems to be a copy of the journal. On the fourth 
day the danger was ſurmounted; they doubled the Cape on the 
20th of November, and getting now the wind in their favour, came 
to an anchor in the Bay of St. Blas, ſixty leagues beyond the Cape, 
upon the Sunday following. This Bay ſtill bears the name of St. 
Bras in our charts; and the natives . here were dhe wy: e as 
thoſe of St. Helena. | 

At St. Blas the 3 aid t ten a0 8 0 was "ſupplied un oxen 
by: the natives. They found- alſo penguins and ſea lions in great 
numbers. They diſcharged and burnt the victualler, and then 
proceeded; on their voyage to the eaſtward. The rock de la Cruz, 
where Diaz had erected his pillar, was by eſtimation ſixty-five 
leagues from St. Blas, and the river Del Infante fifteen farther to the 

eaſt. When Gama ſet ſail the current was ſtrong againſt him, but 
having the wind in his favour, which blew a ſtorm from the 8th 
to the 13th, he puſhed. forward till hie was ſixty nos: from St. 
Blas, on the 16th of December. ene he made the coaſt * BY „which 


* 1 foto the 20 of ciel, be bk . without ; appearing conſtions of 


Welk ass ſeen uu on his return. ls the change. 
35% Vol. i. p. 48. 359 Somewhere about Cape Ae or 


259 It often — from the third into the Foul Cape. | | 
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It lies between latitude 320 3o' o“ and 30 ſouth; and on the 6th of 


— 
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had a good appearance, with herds of cattle on the ſhore.” He 
paſſed within ſight of de la Cruz, and wiſhed to have come to am 
anchor at the river Del Infante, but the wind being adverſe, he was 
obliged to ſtand out to ſea, till on the 20th of December it came 
again to the welt, and carried him through the currents which had 
oppoſed him all round the Cape. The good fortune which attended 
him in obtaining this wind, at the time when the current was moſt 
unfavourable, inſpired gratitude in the heart of Gama to that Pro- 
vidence which protected him; he offered up his tribute of thankſ- 
giving, and declared to his people, that he verily r it was 
the will of God that India ſhould: be diſcovered", ö py 
From the 20th to the 25th he ran along a coaſt which * ated 
Terra de Natal, from the celebration of the Nativity on that day 


January 1498 he reached a river which he named De los Reyes, from 
the feaſt of the Epiphany z he did not anchor here, though in great 
want of water, but proceeded till the 11th, when he landed at a 
river called Cobioꝰ, and which, from the treatment he received, he 
left afterwards marked with the appellation of Rio dos Gentes, 
or the River. of Good People. Ab. „ * 

The natives here were no longer Hottentots hos Cafes, who! 
even in that age bore the ſame_marks of ſuperior civilization, which- 
they preſerve to the preſent hour. A circumſtance. more forvanaye: 
and more extraordinary was, that Martin Alonzo underſtood their 
„language. This is a moſt remarkable occurence, as Alonzo: N 
ſcarcely have been lower than Mina on the weſtern coaſt, which 
is fo degrees from the Cape, and the breadth of the | continent. 


If 


363 FIN 10, | E W Ibid. p. 11. 85 
rom 
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from weſt to eaſt cannot, in the latitude of 20 ſouth; be leſs than 
eighteen or nineteen degrees more. What Negro nation or language 
do we know of ſuch an extent? and yet wonderful as it is, there 
is no reaſon to doubt the fact. Theſe people had mean houſes, but 
well furniſhed, and were een of - pager Wd "omen, _ 
and 1vory. Art 

The fleet ftaid 105 ell he I TO ah take; wood, water, 
fowls, and oxen. | Proceeding on that day to the northward, they 
continued their voyage till the 24th; in this run they paſſed Cape 
Corrientes and the low coaſt of Sofala without anchoring, till they 
reached a river, which, from the circumſtances that aroſe, they had 
afterwards reaſon to call the river ve Good 8 5 * bons 
Sinas). 


It is a circumſtance nm; noticed by this kiftorians, that 
from St. Helena to this place no veſtige of navigation, no ſort of 
embarkation had been ſeen. But here, upon the morning after their 
arrival, they were viſited by the natives in boats, which had fails made 
of the Palm . This rouſed the attention of every one on board, 
and in the ee a few days two men of ſuperior rank came on 
board, who had garments of cotton, ſilk, and fattin; this was the 
firſt / infallible An of the produce of India, and hope glowed' in 
every heart. The language, however, of their viſitors was un- 
known; they underſtood not the Negro dialect of Alonzo, nor the 
Arabick of Alvarez * but t intimated dey e that they bad 


363 Faria, p- fo 1555 Th | _ mentions, boats here, but nothing of faile tall 
„ Faria. The expreſſion is not clear, but they approached Moſambique. 1 er 


intimates cloth made of fibres of the coco 5 Oſorius ſays, one of my ſpoke 5" 
palm. It is worthy oF notice that Caſtaneda el very unperfeftlys yol. i. p.51. 


. | -.leen 
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ſeen ſhips as large as'the Portugueſe, and ſeemed to mark the north 
as the quarter where they might be found. 1924 
Here then Gama determined to prepare. "Side the ni af i 
his difcovery. The natives were quiet; they were not Mahome- 
dans. The women received the ſeamen with complacency, and 
proviſions were eaſy to be procured. Theſe were all inducements | 
for laying his veſſels a-ground and careening them. He gave orders 
accordingly; and during a ſtay of more than thirty days, which this 


ſervice required, no diſpute aroſe to diſturb the EI ten the 
natives and their viſitors. ; 


"* 


This river is the. Zambeze, 0 is navigable for two „ 


366 


leagues up to Sucumba , and penetrates into the interior of Beno- 
motopa. It falls into the ſea through a variety of mouths, between 
latitude. 197 and 187 ſouth, which are known in our modern charts 
as the rivers of Cuamo and Quilimane, from a fort of that name upon 
the northern branch“. I find nothing in Caſtaneda or Faria to 
mark the extent of Gama's knowledge at this place, but as he had 
the corrected chart of Covilham on board, in which Sofala was 
marked as the limit of his progreſs; if that chart was furniſhed with 
the latitude, Gama muſt have known that he had now paſſed the 
barrier, and that the diſcovery was aſcertained. | The moſt ſouthern 
branch of the Zambezè is two degrees to the north of Sofala. He 
muſt likewiſe know that the directions given by Covilham were to 
ü for Sofala and the iſland of the Moon“. And whether he 


366 Reſſende, p. 80. in latitude 179 $0' 0 R. * calls-Quil- 
. 367. J cannot aſcertain which dbl of me manè the river of Good Sage, N 202, K. 


Zambeze Gama anchored in. I ſuppoſe it to Paris, Le Grande. 
be the largeſt, which is that moſt to the north, s The Iſland of the Moon i is 0 Anabick 
as Reſſende places the river of Good Signs in name and occurs in Al Edrili,  _ 


45 + Ea | 55 x underſtood 
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underſtood the lung drge of the natives or E che name of Sofala 
muſt have been pronounced to them in an intercourſe * thirty 
days, and the quarter where it lay muſt have been obtained. 

We are here approaching to a junction with the diſcoveries of the 
Arabians, the Egyptians, the Greeks, and Romans; and though 
poſſibly none but the Arabiaus had been as low as Sofala by Sea, 
certain it is, if che authority of Ptolemy may be credited, that the 
Romans had penetrated inland to the ſouthward'of the equator, and 
terminated their reſearches with A nation they ſtyled Agiſymba. 
Ptolemy ”* mentions two Roman officers, Septimius Flaccus and 


Julius Maternus, who had been engaged ! in theſe expeditions to 


the ſouth,  Flaccus from Cyrene “, and Maternus from Leptis. 


Flaccus reported that the Ethiopians {of Agiſymba] were three 
months journey ſouth of the Garamantes, and Flaccus ſeems to 
have performed this. march himſelf. Maternus reported, that when 
the king of the Garamantes ſet out from Garama to attack the Ethio- 
pians of Agiſymba, he marched four months to the ſouth. Ptolemy 
does not allow the uſe made of theſe reports by the geographer Ma- 
rinus, which would carry Agiſymba into 49 or 5 5 ſouth latitude, 
ſtill under his own correction he carries Prafum ”” into latitude I 5 | 
and Agiſymba ſomewhat farther to the ſouth. 
Wonderful 'as this march of Flaccus | is to anda through- 
the very heart and moſt deſert part of Africa into ſuch a latitude, it 
is ſtill more extraordinary that the latitude of Praſum ſhould coincide 
with Wee ALEY and that tho « or three e aher to the 
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: ſouth, the kingdom of Benomotapa ſhould occur, in which 
4 Zimbao is ſtill the name of a s or as the * writers 
affirm, the court of the ſovereign ) 4; 

It is by no means neceſſary to ard that Moſambique is identi- 
f cally Praſum, or the Zimbaos Agiſymba, but the coincidence of 
latitude led the Portugueſe almoſt to a man to give credit to the 
one, and the coincidence of ſound *”* has left a conſtant belief of the 


other. 
Ptolemy. 


The Portugueſe pilots were many of them well read in 
It is from information of this ſort that Di Barros main- 


tains that Sofala is almoſt ſurrounded by a river iſſuing from a lake 
called Maravi, which the ancients ſuppoſed to be the origin of the 


Nile; a charge not very unjuſt, 


374 Benomotapa is celebrated by all the 


Portugueſe, as the ſource from whence all the 


gold duſt at Sofala, a d on the coaſt is ac- 
guired. There is lid to be a gold mine in 
that kingdom called Manica, and others of 
ſilver, as Faria affirms, (vol. iii. p. 148.) and 
gold is alſo found in the ſtreams which come 
down from the mountains. Theſe mountains, 


which Rennell calls the Belt of Africa, Di 


Barros places between the equator and tropick 


of Capricorn. What their breadth is, or 
whether they communicate with thoſe of 
Abyſſinia is ſtill problematical. That they 
do, is highly probable; and as they throw 
down the Nile to the north, on the ſouth 
they may well produce the Zambezè, or 
rivers of Cuamo or Quilimanè; as well as 
the Obii and Quilimance at Pate and Ampaca, 
and the great lake which all ſpeak of with ſo 
much uncertainty. We may ſuppoſe all theſe 
rivers which come to the ſouth productive of 
gold as well as the river of Benomotapa. 
And as the kingdom of Abyſhnia in its more 
2 flouriſhing ſtate certainly extended its influence 


N o 
MTs. or. 


if we conſider that Ptolemy has 


to Magadoxo, in latitude 5 north, ſo may we 
diſcover the means by which, in all ages, the 
gold duſt of the ſouth found its way into that 
kingdom. Bruce ſays it has no gold of its 
own, and yet gold by the ounce, and brieks of 


ſalt are the current coin of the kingdom. This 


method of procuring gold in Abyſſinia from 
the ſouth- was known both to the Greeks and 
Arabs, and muſt apparently have been the pri- 
mary cauſe of their voyage to the ſouth, and 
poſſibly of thoſe performed by the Idumeans, 
Phenicians, and Solomon to Ophir, if DN 
and Sofala be the ſame. 


27 Di Barros, in Ramuſio, p. 261. vol. i. 


Barboſa, ibid, vol. i. p. 288. Marmol, vol. iii. 
who Copies Di Barros. 


376 Do Anville calls them Zia c or Matias 
bas, and ſeems to think them the ſame as the 
Gallas, who have been the peſt of Abyſſinia 
for many centuries paſt. The lake here no- 
ticed he firſt intiodueed into a' map com- 
pork for Le Grande's edition of Lobo f in 


oe 


t the ſource of that into 12 30 0 ſouth, though! 
Di Barros himſelf is as bold in his aſſertion when he derives from 
che ſame lake the Zambeze, with all the ſtreams of Cuamo, the 
Eſpiritu Santo ch falls into the ſea below Cape Corrientes , 
and another river which. 1 is to traverſe the whole continent into 
Congo- "Lp * OS ann | £ GF | 44 R. 31 8 1 0 - 

At this river of Zambezè we have a right ne che diſcovery 
of Gama aſcertaine „ as he had here united his circumnavigation 


1 ; * 


* 
, 
* 


2 


PC 


with the route of Covilham; but. ve muſt conduct him to Quiloa, 
1 order to make him meet the limit of the Periplũs at Rhaptum, 
nl 10 inn, before Wa a pilot to conduct him to 
8 was 1 he. 2. 10 

and ready to ſail; and it is remarkable that tl ple had ſuffer 
much here from the ſeurvy, notwithſtanding 1 the country is ; aid. to 
bave aboundex with fruits of various ſorts in abundance ; the diſeaſe 

is imputed to the lowneſs and ume of the coaſt, and the 
humanity « Gama is recorded as opening all his own. ſtores for 
the relief of the afflicted. Upon the reſumption of his courſe he 
along the coaſt for ſix days, and. upon the. firſt of March came 
n ſight of four iſlands that lie off the port of F It is 


upon the approach to this. port that Caſlaneda 
furniſhed with 28 and no > ſooner did this P62 meer t. the eyes of 


* 
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| Ramuſio, vel. i. 
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cried out, How ſay you, fir, here is another kind of people,” 
and ſuch indeed they found them, for Moſambique was at this time 
under the government of Quiloa, the ſovereign of which was maſter 
of the coaſt from Sofala to Melinda“, with moſt of the iſlands in the 

neighbourhood. From the colour of the voyagers they were eaſily 
miſtaken for Turks“, with whom the Moors were neceſſarily ac- 
quainted in the Red Sea, and for this reaſon, upon the firſt inter- 
view every civility was imparted, and pilots granted at their requeſt, 
With the diſcovery of this miſtake, and the treachery in conſequence 
of it, we have no concern, but with the appearances that evinced an 
Indian commerce Gama had every reaſon to be gratified. The veſſels 

were ſuch as traded along the coaſt, large, but without decks, the 
ſeams ſewed with cayro, or cordage made of coco, and the timbers 
faſtened with the ſame without a nail throughout. The ſails were 
mats compoſed of palm leaves; and many of the larger ſort had 
charts * and compaſſes. The Moors of the Red Sea and India 
received here the gold of Sofala in exchange for their commodities; 

and the ator 7 nog dials built, furniſhed abundant r ſpecimens 


__ $39 Mombaga FRY which had les, 
and Melinda was preparing for a revolt. 


33: Moors of Barbary, according to Oſorius. 


the Latin work of Oſorius, * ſuppoſe he 
might uſe aſtrolabe, which is rendered quad- 
rant by his tranſlator; this would not prove 


But this is ſuppoſing that the natives of Mo- ; 
fambique knew -that they had come round 


the Cape. It is much more probable that they 


ſuppoſed them Turks from the Red Sea who 


had been down to err or had been e 
accidentally to the ſouth, © _ 


32 And quadrants, Oforius "EE 1 per- 
haps HON | ſi OR bee 1 | KOT not 
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a knowledge prior to the Europeans, for the 


Arabick term is aſtharlab, evidently corrupted 
from the Greek, and ſhews its-origin as * 


as buſſala. See Chamb. Pic. in voce. 1 


383 The Arabick term for the compaſs is 
buſſola, a certain proof that they derived it 


from the Italians who — to CO 
n xx. See ſupra. „ 


of 


che ſplendour and luxury. of the caſt. 
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of pepper, ginger; cottons, filver rings, penirias rubies, vet ſilk, 
and various other articles of an Indian trade. The inhabitants 


were moſtly Caffres, but the government was in the hands of 
Mohamedans from Arabia, and as the e had ſeveral 
who could ſpeak Arabick on Hoardy: a communication was readily 
opened, and intelligence | ſoon obtained tha | 
cut was regularly; nn and the diſtance 1. nine hundred 
league. 

The fleet en at Mafonkigns: par in 8 W ee 
till the 24th of March, and then made ſail along the coaſt to 
the northwardꝰ . I ſhould have been glad to have conducted 
Gama to Quiloa, as I eſteem it the Rhapta of the Periplüs; 
and I could have wiſhed to have ended his tien from 
Europe where I terminated that of the Greeks from the Ned 
Seq; but partly from treachery and partly from te he was 
attended him at man N as before, which deterred him from 
entering the port. Some of the people, however, landed 4nd 
found a city mia more ſplendid. than Moſambique. Here like- 
wiſe were found all the commodities of India with the citron, 
lemon, and orange, the houſes. built of ſtone like thoſe of Por- 


tugal, and the inhabitants chieffy regen _— ich 


® 1 


The ſtay of Gama at this place was ly two „ yt when k. ne 
proceeded. to Melinda and came to an anchor upon the 17th of 


384 It may l I ON notice that 2 6 in the. Thames that we eall Nor- 
the language of the coalt ſtyles the courſe to way ſhips, Danes, and Swedes, eaſt country 
the northward eaſt, and to che Cape welt, It ſhips. 


FF2 X March 


% 
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March 1498. There is no harbour here but an open e<ad 2 the 
city, however, was ſplendid and well built, with houſes of ſeveral 
ſtories, and the appearance of wealth throughout, evineed the extent 
1 of their commerce and their communication with India. Here 
: though Gama was not without ſuſpicion, he experienced every a& | 
of friendſhip and hoſpitality; and this, becauſe Melinda was inclined 
to hoſtilities with Wilen andready to receive every one as a friend 
who had experienced i injuries in a rival city. «516 tt 
We are here to take our leave of Gama; his diſcovery v Was 
aſcertained, and after having conducted him within the boundary 
of the Greeks and Romans, the object for introducing this nar- 
rative of his voyage is anſwered. It is but juſtice, however, 
to notice, that he reached the long ſought ſhores of India, and 
viſited Calicut, the centre of Indian commerce, without any par- 
ticular misfortunes, but ſuch as are natural to a firſt attempt. 
He returned to Liſbon in 1499, where he received every ho- 
nour which a Bab eee and . nation could 
befor fl . 1 1 bs 
He was again aloud: AY thei . of: Aa Coded in 
1502, when the ſtyle of his commiſſion was that of admiral and 
governor; and he returned ** a third time in 1524, under the 
reign of John III. when he was raiſed to the title of viceroy and 
count de Vidigueira. During this command he died at 


chin in 
1525, after having the ſatisfaction of living to ſee the power of his 
country paramount in the ſeas of india from Malacca to the Cape 
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of Good H. 


db power bit the IVE" 1 for upwards of a 


century; and loſt at laſt 1 8. loſs of thoſe virtues at * it bad 


originally beenacquired,” t hints 37 oration ts fs {+ 
Sama was formed for n ede which he was called. en 
indeed in his temper, terrible in anger, and ſudden in the execution 


of juſtice,” but at the ſame time intrepid, perſevering, patient in 


difficulties, fertile in expedients, and ſuperior to all oppoſition. No 
action can entitle the moſt illuſtrious to the character of great, more 
than the fortitude he diſplayed when detained in Calicut by the 
Zamorin, and when he ordered his brother to fail without him, 
that his country might not be deprived of the fruits of his diſcovery. 
To the virtues of a commander he added the religion of a Chriſtian, 
and though the religion of his age was never without a tincture of 
chivalry and ſuperſtition, in one ſenſe at leaſt his religion was pure. 


It was religion that ſupported him under the perils he encountered, 


and a firm perſuaſion that it was the will of Providence chat India 
ſhould be diſcovered. - The conſequence of his diſcovery was the 
ſubverſion of the Turkiſh power, which at that time threatened all 
| Europe: with alarm! The eaſt no longer paid tribute for her preci- 
d which p | 
revenues of that empire were diminiſhed ; the Othmans ceaſed to be 
a terror to the weſtern world, and Europe has riſen to a power 
nch the other three continents may in vain endeavor 


r to oppoſe. 


Portugal it is true has loſt her pre-eminence in che eaſt, but ſhe ſtill 


retaing rofl wn Was ile —— of her NE voyages, and 


£ — 8 


2 | Suck is he opinion atb of be Ray-. 7 in Mickle; 5. 85.9 citation from Faria 
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d through the Turkiſh provinces; the 


14 8 "which 
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which has prolonged her exIence as a nation te de Lean 
hour. 138 

The reader will . this e in an BY a man hh 
no hiſtorian ever contemplated without admiration," but if the 
hiſtory of the man does not attach to the purpoſe of the pre“ 
ſent work, the account of his voyage is one of its conſtituent 
parts. Our deſign has been to ſhew all that the ancients per- 
formed, or could not perform, and the voyage of Gama has been 
detailed, with all its difficulties, in order to prove the utter im- 
probability of any previous navigation round the Cape. I wilt 
not ſay it was impoſſible, but I think it impoſſible to Hd 
been once performed and never proſecuted; I think it impoſſible 
that it ſhould have ſtood upon the page of hiſtory as an inſulated 
fact, through a lapſe of one and twenty nnn without" imita- 
tion or repetition. of the Mo WR 


— 
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XXVIII. Ir remains ſtill to ſhew the relative ſituation of the 
Arabs on this coaſt of Africa, ſuch as the Greeks and Romans left 
them, and ſuch as the Portugueſe found them upon their arrival 
in the Eaſtern Ocean. The Periplis mentions that the Arabs of 
Rhapta were ſubject to the ſovereign of Maphartis, and Maphartis 
itſelf was one of the dependencies of Sabéa or Yemen, - They 


employed the veſſels ſewed with coco cordage, from | whence the 
name of the place, and they traded to India, Arabia, the Red Sea, 
and Egypt. Arabs of the ſame deſcription Gama found here after 


16 5 


the N of thirteen. contrieh,” "the ſame veſſels | on the coaſt, 
; and 
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and the ſame foreign trade. One eircymſtance. indeed was dif- 
ferent, the religion of Mahomet had at the ſame time introduced 
ſuperior vigour, and a more extenſive commerce, engendered a 
hatred to the Chriſtian name, which excited that malice and 
treachery which Gama ee and Which, perhaps, without 
a difference of faith, the riv FTP. in commerce t N have 
produ ed. 
Of theſe Arabs there. were. two aiſtin& parties, one called Zaydes 
or Emozaides, who were the firſt ſettlers upon record, ad the 
other tribe from Baca in the Gulph of Perſia near Bahrein. The 
Emozaides were hereticks of the ſect of Ali, they came from en 
and ſeem to have occupied the coaſt of Africa, after the time of 
Mahomet, in the ſame manner as their Heathen brethren had ſettled 
there in the age of che Periplüs. The tribe from Baca were Sonnites 
or orthodox, who hate the Shiites worſe than Chriſtians ; they had 
ſcized firſt upon Quiloa, and had extended their power for two hun- 
dred miles along the coaſt, but from their internal diſſenſions were 
declining i in power \ when the Portugueſe firſt arrived in the Indian ; | vn 
Ocean. Upon the introduction of this tribe from Baca ** „the 1 
Emozaides retired inland and became Bedouins*®, they intermarried | 9 
with the natives, and ſtill exiſt as black Arabs, little diſtinguiſhed 
from the Caffres who. are found both on the continent and in the 
iſlands 1 which lie in the > oooh channel,: Deen even in 
Ts. od, of ate 
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The whole * below Mombaga was arid the Sf of th (le 
Sonnites from Baca; but Mombaga had revolted, was independent, 
and had a ſovereign of its own, who was a Sennite; while Brava 7 
and Magadoxo were ſtyled republicks, where the power: was in the 
hands of twelve principal families forming an ariſtoeracy, per- 


haps as conſpicuous on UF coaſt wid Venice was in the Ha- 
driatick. , | 


This ſtate of the! country i is perfectly analogous to „te Seng ion 5 
of it in the Periplüs; every city, ſays that journal, was a ſeparate 
government, and every government had its independent chief. 
Such they were in that age, and ſuch they might have continued if 
an European power had not ariſen, which overwhelmed them all in 
a period of leſs than twenty years. | Sofala, Moſainbique, Quiloa, | 
Angoxa, Ocha, Pate, Mombaza, Brava, and the Zanguebar Wands 29 


caſt, half Arab 1 half Heb! as Sir William 
Jones ſays the family came from the main, 
The proper name is Hinzuan, which became 
Anjuan, and Anjoanè eaſily made Johanna by 
an Engliſh ſeaman. 
Iſles between Madagaſcar and the continent ; 
and Comora ſtill preſerves the name of Comr, 
the Arabick name of 3 the Hand of 
the Moon. | 

The love of independence i 18 3 r 


principle in the mind of an Arab, and a pa- 
triarchal ſovereignty is the only one tu which, 
he can naturally ſubmit. _ This it is which 


drives fo many petty tribes into the deſerts, 


which they occupy from Meſopotamia to the 
frontiers of Morocco, and from the coaſts of and Magadoko, when the Portugueſe firſt 


the Perſian Gulph to Moſambique. Ihe re- 
fidence in cities is unnatural to them, and 


though they do occupy places which cbey have 


'Tt 18 one of the Comora 


n ill every city mr have i its chief, | 

and every chief finds a party within his walls 
which is hoſtile to his government. Niebuhr 
has painted this ſpirit of the people moſt. ad- 
mirably throughout his work. But the Ma- 
homedan religion has alſo produced an ariſto- 
cratick- principle, ſubſiſting under all the deſ- 
potiſm of the eaſt. The Ulemas, we the | 
| Turkiſh government, are an ari 
tween the monarch and the people ; and 8 8 
ever is acquainted with Oriental manners, knows 
that there were families which preſerved a ſort 
of ruling power in Samarkand, Bagdat,. Baſra, BH; 
and all the principal citics of the eaſt. Such 
a junction of families might well exiſt at Brava 


viſited the coaſt ; and any government where ; 
there was no oſtenſible chief would wage to 5 
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all ſubmitted to Diego Almeida, and Triſtan Acugna before the 
year 1508. Melinda, which had always been friendly, loſt all her 
importance, and Magadoxo only reſiſted with effect; but whether 
from the bravery of the people, or becauſe it lay too much to the 
north to be of importance, .is hard to determine. Had they not 
been conquered they muſt have ſunk i in their importance from the 
natural courſe of events; the ſinews of their commerce were cut, 
and their ſhips could not fail without a Portugueſe paſs, The pro- 
duce indeed of the coaſt itſelf would ſtill have maintained theſe © 
cities from utter decadence, and brought foreigners to their ports; 
but the power of the Portugueſe monopolized all profits, till it fell in 
its turn by the errors of the government, and by the avarice and 
peculation of its officers. Of all theſe conqueſts which do ſo much 
credit to their valour, and ſo little to their policy, Moſambique | is 5 
the only poſſeſſion which has ſurvived. the wreck of their empire; 
and this port is ſaid ſtill to be a profitable ſettlement, and to preſerve ; 
an influence over the other ſtates, which have reverted again into 
the power of the Arabs; among theſe: the Imam of Oman is the | 
chief, and Quiloa and | Zanguebar a are ene by Sheiks of his ap: 
pointment * „ 
It was my intention to "Bur doled this ; account. of the coaſt, and 
this part of the Periplũs, which 1 call the African Voyage, with 
ſome particulars relating . to the. Arabian . ſettlements, - and 9 
ſituation under the power of the Portugueſe; but the whole. of 
chis ſubject has been ſo ably diſcuſſed by the writers of the M. 
| Univerſal Hiſtory, in their twelfth volume, and ſo much more 2 
14 at ; large, than | | would have. been ſuitable to the nature of the 
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preſent work, that the labour is not neceſſary. Sonie particulars 
I had collected from Reſſendè's MS. in the Britiſh Muſeum, with 
which they were not acquainted, that might have been acceptable; 
but in general, the authorities they have followed are ſo genuine, 
and their own -obſervations ſo juſt, as to admit of little farther 
enlargement upon the ſubje&&. | 


Here, therefore, I cloſe the Firſt Part of my deſign, which 
was to examine the navigation of the ancients. on the coaſt of 
Africa, from their firſt entrance into the Red Sea, to the ter- 
mination of their progreſs to the ſouth; and to connect their 
diſcoveries with thoſe of the moderns, by fixing on the voyage 
of Gama as the point of union. The Second Part will con- 
tain two books allotted to Arabia and India, a ſubject leſs ob- 


ſcure, but ſtill curious rather than amuſing. The materials for 


the whole are collected, and will be publiſhed as ſoon as they 


can be reduced into form ; but whether that period will be ſhort 


or diſtant I cannot preſume to calculate. I am fully ſenſible that 
want of leiſure ought to be conſidered rather as a bar to pub- 
lication altogether, than pleaded as an excuſe for publiſhing a 
work incomplete or incorrect. But if time had been taken to 
complete the whole, it might never have been brought to the preſs ; : 
and if the part now edited be incorrect, it is not from negligence, or 
from miſapplication of ſuch leiſure as I have, but 'from want of 
Powers to perfect it to my own latisfaQuion. It remains with the 


13 public 
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public to decide whether it will be better that the Second Part ſhould 
be publiſhed or ſuppreſſed. 

It is with extreme regret that I am again compelled to advert to 
the diſagreement between Mr. Goſſelin's opinion and mine, in 
regard to the limit of ancient diſcovery towards the ſouth. I could 
have wiſhed to have ſeen his work ſooner, that I might have given 
it the conſideration it deſerves; or not to have ſeen it at all, that 
both our opinions might have been left undiſputed, for the judgment 
of the publick ; but I now cannot help obſerving, that although, from 
the preſſure of time, I am not competent to decide on Mr. Goſſelin's 
account of the ancient geographers, or the various methods he has 
aſſumed for correcting their errors, ſtill I cannot but acknowledge his 
maſterly and ſcientifick poſſeſſion of his ſubject, as well as the great 
| perſeverance of his inveſtigation ; and if I differ in opinion from ſuch 
a writer, I ſtill pay reſpect to his talents and abilities. We differ, it is 
true, ſeveral degrees upon the extent of the voyage in the Peripliis. 
But if Mr. Goſſelin will allow, which he does, that it extended beyond 
Cape Gardefan and Cape D' Affui, then he muſt acknowledge that 
ſeven mouths of rivers, anſwering to the laſt diviſion of the voyage in 
the Peripliis, can nowhere be found till we approach the mouths of 
the Obii. This is the great proof upon which I reſt the queſtion ; 
for ſuppoſing the Pyralaan Iflands to be defined by the ſtreams of 
that river, as it divides upon its approach to the ſea, the Periplüs is 
in perfect harmony with the accounts of the Portugueſe i in general, 
and Reſſende in particular; and if their authority | is inſufficient, I 
know of 1 no better to which an appeal can be made. 


THE END OF THE FIRST PART. 
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The APpENDIx contains: 


I. AN alphabetical Catalogue of the Articles of Commerce mentioned in 
the Periplüs, with an Account of their Nature and Properties, as 
far as is requiſite for the Elucidation of the Journal. 


II. AN Account of the Adulitick Inſcription found in Abyſſinia by Colmas 
Indicopleuſtes, a Monk of the ſixth Century. 


III. An Inquiry into the corrupt Reading of the Manuſeript in regard to 


the Wend, Eqrenſoupaareſſgyos. x 


IV. TIR Fork of the habitable World as imagine by Pomponius Mel 2 
Coſmas, and Al Edrifſi, * _ 15 


N. B. As theſe ſeveral Particulars are deſigned for the whole Work when 
completed ; they commence again with page 1, and will be accompanied by ſome 
other Diſqui i/ations on the Winds and M ſanſoont, on the Site of Mero?, and on 


the Limit of ancient Di iſcovery towards the Eaſt, with farther Inquiries, if 
authentick Materials can be obtained. The Second Part of this Work will con- 


% 


tain the Arabian and Eaft Indian Navigation f . Fa Toth the Fae 


numbered i in order 1975 Part the ee 


ARTICLES. of Conmuncs mentioned i in the PznIeLUS Mans 
Rs ERTTAIxI Mee to ARRIAN, 


* 
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1 0 Abe Abollæ. 


Ir this term be Greek, it is b chat it mould n not occur in 


any Greek Lexicon, and if it is Latin (as apparently it is), it is 


equally remarkable that a Greek merchant of Alexandria, Oy as 


the author probably was, ſhould have introduced a Latin 


into his Greek catalogue; but Latin terms crept into purer e he 


writers than our author, and commerce perhaps had adopted this, 
as expreſſing the actual garment which was neither uſed by, or 


formerly known to the Greeks. The Roman Abolla was a mili- 
tary cloke*, perhaps not unlike our watch cloke. ' And the adoption 
of the word is not more ſtrange than the uſage of the Engliſh in 
adopting the French- Surtout, or *. French e the F 


ome? (Rites endl. 


The word Abolla is not in Du Cenge. fon of Antony, non 4 de eaufh quam il 

* It ſeems worn as an outer military cloke edente ſe munus, ingreſſum ſpectacula conver- 
by officers and men of rank. Ptolemy, ſon of tiſſe oculos hominum fulgore purpurez abollæ 
Juba king of Mauritania, grandſon of M. animadvertit. Suet Calig. c. 35. It was like- 
E wy Selene the daughter of Cleopatra, wiſe à garb of the Philoſophers, audi facinus 


CIOs ee Juvenal. 


4 APPEND, IX. 
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15 cloths dyed and imitating ſome of a ſuperior or different 
quality. But ſee Salmaſ. ad Vopiſcum, 

AS, according to Salmaſius (Plin. Exercit, 1062,) are ſingle 
cloths, the ſame as a es, in oppoſition to au oikes, or double; but 
whether this relates to the texture, to the ornaments wrought on 
them, or the conſideration of their being with lining or without, 
ſeems difficult to determine. Our weavers call a ſilk, hot, when the 
warp is of one colour and the woof of another; and the word AEN. 
may be literally rendered #u7/hot ; but it does not follow that this 
is an accurate rendering of the term, Homer mentions garments 
both ſingle. and double; and Deborah makes the mother of Siſera 
ſay, that her ſon had perhaps brought home a raiment of needle 
work, of needle work on both fides, which is apparently correſpon- 
dent to the tunick, which Ulyſſes deſeribes to Penelope: (Od. lib. T. 
230. ). If this interpretation, therefore, ſhould be admiſſible, ASO 
Yeuperwo: may be rendered plain cloths of one colour, and vb, would 
expreſs, that they were of an inferior quality. But ſee the term 
Nur Rofl, eg, Diog. Laertius in Diogene, p. 350. Horace. Duplict 
panno patientia velat. And the addreſs of Plato to Ariſtippus in 
Diog. Laert. Ariſtip. p. 67. Dol povw Jedoras x, YMατνο Pope 5 
paxoc, * You are the only Philoſopher who can aſſume with equal 
« propriety the dreſs of a gentleman (haul), or the ordinary 
85 e Calncs) of a eynick. 95 


% a 5 0 EST, 172 
f Eb] 1 


3. "Addy, Diamond. 


The ancients certainly apply this word to « our * gem the 
diamond, but uſe it in a larger ſenſe as we ſtill uſe adamant, ret 
| 3 


| APPENDIX.” 5 


to other hard ſubſtances. But in the only paſſage where it occurs 


in the Periplüs, it is mentioned on a:coalt where diamonds very 


probably were to be purchaſed, and is er with — e or 
Jacinth, and other tranſparent tones. e | 


a 4: . p e 8 ; » a 5 13 
There are two ſorts of Aloe, one a bitter cathartick, and another 
an aromatick, by ſome ſuppoſed to be the ſandal-wood. See Salm. 


Plin. Ex. 1056. It is probably uſed by the author of the Periplas 


in the former . ſenſe, as being mentioned on the coaſt of Oman in 
Arabia, where the Succotrine Aloe i is naturally imported, as the 
iſland Socotra itſelf was under the power of the Arabs on the main, 
being ſubject | to Eleazus king of Sabbatha, f in 2 the neighbourhood 4 


e 


| MN 


5. 98 — Inages. 


9 


Theſe are mentioned as imported i into Oman in Arabia, but 
whether as merely ornamental, or obj eQts of ſuperſtition, does not 


Lay 


6. Agyuędhara, Abu xi. erer. eka. Plate, : 


Plate poliſhed. 
Theſe works in ſilver do not appear to be 6 beautiful alle: 
of Greek artiſts, but veſſels of plate adapted to the market, By the 


frequent mention of theſe articles may! __ have formed a conſider- | 
able branch of cc commerce, 7 | e e |. FI 


"> £ 


7. Agcevxdy. 
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7. A oreumor. Arſenich. 


8, Aga ua r. Aromatichs. 
Drugs in general are comprehended under this term (Sal. Plin, Ex. l 


p. 1049, 1050). . 
9. *Aoven. A ſpecies of Cinnamon. See Kaceia. 


* 
fy - 
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Bia, Bdellium. „ 
An Aromatick gum, ſuppoſed to be imported 3 Africa, but now 
ſeldom uſed *. Salmaſius* deſcribes it as a pellucid exudation from 


the tree ſo called, not quite clear, of a waxy ſubſtance, and 3 


melted, called by the Portugueſe anime; there are three ſorts, Arabic, ; 
Petrzan, and BaQtrian. It was imported, according to the Periplts, ; 
from Binnagara, or Minnagara [Bekker,] in  Scindl, and from Bary- 


\ * 


gaza [Baroach „] in Guzerat. 6 SHES Wk = 


The m2 Bhedolabh of ſeripture, Gen. i i. 12. Num. xl. 7. 
rendered Bdellium, is by the Rabbis rendered Chryſtal, and bas 
nothing in common with the Bdellium of the Periplũs but its tranſ- 
parency. - The word Bdellium ſeems. a ee of the Bdella uſed 
by our author. Pliny, b. Xii. c. 9. ee eee "IO 4 

There are ſtill found three FO two. e 3 of 4 | 
brown hue, and one Afiatick, anſwering. the deſcriptions. of Sal- 


mafius,. generally brought to England among parcels of en. 


Fhere are ſpecimens of the African fort in he collection Ser 


Surge: | "Of „nin 8 * 3 11 i 1 1 3 
© Chambers in voce, 1 Plin. 128 . 
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wall, or the battlements. Salmaſius derives the word from ci, to 


ſhave, -arid i interprets: asg, Jocks of hair. Hence cloths, e ia, | 


2 ſays, are thoſe which have a fringe knotted or twiſted, 2 
But Homer uſes the word twice. Iſt. Kpagoas fi TVgyar the 


2 therrov bnd. M. 258, where it agtees With the interpretation 
of Heſychius, the cornice of the wall, or as it may be rendered the 
lep of the parapet, a rim or line running round below the battlements. 


Not differing, perhaps, from the uſage of the word as uſed Z 3 73 
where Homer ſays, the ſhips were too numerous to be drawn up on 
the ſhore in one line. T5 ge d aręorpbecas 5 turar*, they therefore drew 5 
them i in lines one behind another like the ſteps of a ladder. Agree- 
able to the other explanation of Helychiug, « or as as Apollonius renders 


it, dmoxgyrddpara, in Aripes 3 
We may therefore conclude, thatx we cannot er 
the Auger of the Periplis, e elthe 


# 


I ria. ben 5. 762. 5 e eres is Wes. | 8 5 See Kpaloa, Leto in roce. 
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7 and ec, according to Selmaſius - from Heſychius, 
| ſignifies the ſteps of a ladder, or in another hole” the cornice of a 


rr much i. in rendering | 
aa Pingel, with Salmafivs, 


— — 


6 


s APPENDIX. 
or flriped with Apollonius. So Virgil, virgatis lucent ſagulis. The 


term uſed here is in conjunction with cloths. "AConu... ... 2 Afri 
— auge ca, where perhaps aCoxu is in Ae to Aa N- 
nia is the Latin word Lintea. N Pp, 


Anvegiov, Denarius.—T he Roman coin, worth i in general denomi. 8 
nation nearly 8d. Engliſh. 


It appears by the Periplüs, that this coin was carried into Aby. 
ſinia for the ſake. of commerce with ſtrangers, and that both gold * 
and filver Denarii were exchanged on the coaſt of Malabar againſt 


the ſpecie of the country with advantage t to the merchant. 


Alana, Kirrd, " Adbeap, 


Are joined in the Peripliis with Kaſſia, . are ſoppoled to be i in- 
ferior ſpecies of the cinnamon. See Ramuſio, in his diſcourſe on the 
voyage of Nearchus, and Salmaſ. de Homonymiis Hyles Iatrices, 
c. XCll. xc xciii. a x work refexted to n eee himſell; Ab] have 
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Agua. | i | 
Slaves of a better fort and for the Egypria market. 


"Exzuov, Oil of Olives. MY 
: | "ExiPas.. vor. wh 4 . 1 
„„ 5 Nen eh ONO? oben em 977 
Evo. Fragrant hie, or ums. r 
3 The gold Denarius, according to Arburth- the age of Nero, | 33 
bot was the 45th part of a pound of ** in Plin. Exercit. p. 1050. N ee 
* 
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Züval TRUTH. | 


 Girdles or purſes wrought or or embroidered. A great commerce 
throughout the eaſt is till carried on in ſaſhes, ornamented with 1 
every ſort of device, and wrought up with great expence. Exures 2 


does not occur in the lexicons, but probably means $ ſbaded of dif- 
ferent colours. 


Ziyyibcig. inge, er. 2 | Z 
Not mentioned in the Periplis, but by Salmaſius * : Who Lies the 


ancients knew little of i it, and believed i it to 8 the root of the Pepper | | e 
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Ovuinpe poreore, Cums or Incenſe. 
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| Tudria BagCopina GD TE er Alydare vad. Cloths, Nt 
Pur the Barbarine market, undreſſed and of Egyptian manufac- 
ture.— The Barbarines are the ancient Troglodyte ſhepherds We” 


85 run. Exercit, p. 10e. a * The wel conſt of the Gulph-of Arabi. N 
— — * N 
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Upper Egypt, Nubia, and TO, very graphically traced and 
diſtinguiſhed by Bruce. 


IA Bapeupira TUMPUIKTO veel. Cloths, 
For the Barbarine market, dreſſed, and * of various colours: 


W Agœ bu eig m0; 0 OTE G&TNEG d KOWTE 2 cuer share 
25 d νοοο. Cloths 


Minh us; or coating for the Arabian market: 


+5: Wy Rego toTog: 
With ſleeves reaching to the wriſt. 


% 


O re dug N 6 none, See Acad. 


| 4. Lore Ad rog. 
Wrought with figures. From the Latin Scutum, Scutulatus; the 


figure being in the form of a ſhield. A N grey horſe i is thus 
called Scutulatus. 


5 4 Aud xgvcos. Shot with Gold. 


5. Ionureans 


Of great price. 


1 6. Nobog, 


ſs | 
b In imitation of a better commodity. 7, 
= | | | 
4 N Heguo p 07 geg · 
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Of a better quality, or in d quantity. - | wh 
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8. Iayrolog. 


Of all ſorts. 


9. HozuHee m0Xupurns | 
Of thicker woof, or larger woof than warp. 


Iro. Horſes. 


As preſents, and as imports into Arabia. 


* 


Kayunmoc. Kanlamun— Cum Lack, . 855 | - 
According to Scaliger; and Dioſcorides calls it a gum. But Sal- 
maſius rather inclines to think it a drug like myrrh. Lack was uſed 
as a. purple or blue dye by the Indigo dyers. Ida. Sal- 
mas. Plin. Exercit. 1148. 1152.  Plin. xii. 20. See Pomet's Hi 


tory of Drugs, b. viii p. 199, who ſays gum of four colours was 
found in one lump. He does not hold it to be Gum Lack, but that 


it has a ſmell like it; it is found in Africa, Braſil, and Saint Chriſto- 


pher's. Pomet's Specimen was from the Weſt Indies. 


Kd Arg. Kalti,. A Gold Coin. 


According to the Peripliis it was a coin of this name current in 


Bengal, and that the metal was collected from a mine in the neigh- 
+ bourhood. Stuckius ſays, a coin called Kalais is ſtill current in 
Bengal, on what authority does not appear. Paolino notices the 
word, but I cannot recal the paſſage to my memory. 

cid | Kagrac og. 


— — De, 
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Kaoru. Karpaſus Fi ine Muſlins. PE 
Oppoſed to ordinary cottons. It is remarkable that the native 
Shanſkreet term is Karpaſi, as appears by Sir William Jones s cata- 
logue. Aſiat. Ref. vol. iv. p. 23 1. Calcutta edition. But how this 
word found its way into Italy, and became the Latin Carbaſus (fine 
linen) is ſurprizing, when it is not found in the Greek language. 
The Kapraoiov Aivov of Paufanias (in Attics), of which the wick was. 
formed for the lamp of Pallas, is Aſbeſtos, ſo called from Karpaſos 

a _ of Crete, Salm. Pl. Exercit. p. 178. 


KaoTia. cafe. 


This ſpice is mentioned frequently i in the Peripliis, and with ; 
various additions, intended to ſpecify the different ſorts, properties, 
or appearances of the commodity. It is a ſpecies of cinnamon, and 
manifeſtly the ſame 'as what we call cinnamon at this day; but 
different from that of the Greeks and Romans, which was not a 
bark, nor rolled up into pipes like ours. Their's was the tender 
ſhoot of the ſame plant, and of much higher value, ſold at Rome 
in the proportion of a chouſand denarii '* to fifty; it was found only 
in the poſſeſſion of Emperors and Kings; and by them it was 
diſtributed in preſents to favourites, upon ſolemn occaſions, em- 
baſſies, &c. This ſort we muſt firſt conſider, becauſe they them- 
ſelves applied the name improperly, having it derived by their own. 
account from the Phenicians , and giving it to the ſame production, 
though in a different form i a from chat by which i it is FE 
known to us. I os i tC ᷣ CATS 
"Pop." i 175 5 - 1199 Herodotus, tb. i, 5.652. 4 Well. ; N 
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The kinnamomum of the Greeks nd” Romans was neceſſarily 


derived from the Phenician “, becauſe the merchants of that country 


firſt brought it into Gros: The Greeks themſelves had no direct 
communication with the eaſt, and whether this ſpice was brought into 
Perſia by means of the northern caravans, or by ſea into Arabia, 
the intermediate carriers between either country and Greece were of 
courſe Phenicians. It will therefore be no difficult matter to prove 
that the Phenician term expreſſes the cinnamon we have, and not 
that indicated by the Greeks and Romans. The term in all theſe 
languages ſignifies a pipe, for the Hebrew p Kheneh, is the Latin 


Canna; and Syrinx, Fiſtula, Cannella, and Cannelle, convey the 


fame idea in Greek, Latin, Italian, and French. The Hebrew 
term occurs in Exodus xxx. 23 24, joined with Caſia, as it is 
almoſt EO in the writings of the Greeks and Romans. It 
is ſtyled ſweet cinnamon, and is written d) 13", Khine- 


mon Beſem, ies freer! or | ſweet ſcented pipe; and . word 
rendered Caſia by our tranſlators 


is rp, Khiddah, from Khadh 


to ſplit or divide longways. Theſe two terms mark the princi- 


pal diſtinctions of this ſpice in all theſe. languages, as Khine- 


mon s ae Caſia ee (Greeks Caſia Fila „Latin; 


Fe "4 See a curious miſtake of Pliny's IR 


by Larcher, of turning the Phenicians into 


a Phoenix. Tom. iii. p. 349. 
By Perſia is meant the whole empire. 


fulting on this curious ſubject, as it proves 


that many of the Oriental ſpices and odours 


were even in that early age familiar in Egypt. 


If from this chapter of Exodus we prove 
that cinnamon was known to the Hebrews in 


the age of Moſes; we have-a ſecond proof of 
un being uſed in the embalment of the Mum- 


n . g . . +6 A . * 
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Asten Cannelle, 


mies from Diodorus, lib. i. xci. tom. i. p- 102. 


e tom. ii. p. 324+ 


The Caſia Piſtula of che moderns i is a 


dug totally diſtinct, it is a ſpecies of ſenna 
The whole 334d. chapter is worth con- 


which comes from the Levant, Egypt, Braſil, 


and the Antilles, and i is a corruption from 
Acacia. Salm. Plin. Ex. p. 540. Certe | 
Caſiæ nomen pro ea ſpecic que ſolvit alvum ex 


Acacia factum quamvis diver ſum fit genus, Id. 


p. 1056. This corruption is not of very mo- 
dern date, for Salmaſius adds, ut mirum ſit 
ante hos. trecentos et amplius annos, Caſiam- 


Fillulam | 


1.4. 
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Cantells. French ; Khiddah, Hebrew ; macs 5 Greek; e 


Lignea, Latin. 


Whether the Greeks Why Lotion dag theia term. from the 
Hebrew khine-mon ©, or from the compound kheneh-amomum,, is 
not ſo eaſy to determine, for amomum is a general term for any 
drug or ſpice, and kin- amomum in this form would be again the 
ſpice- canna, the caſia fiſtula under another deſcription. But that 
the caſia fiſtula and the caſia lignea are marked as the two leading 
diſtinct ſpecies, from the time of Moſes to the preſent hour, is ſelf 


evident. 


And I now ſay, that if the Romans applied the term 


cinnamon to the tender ſhoot of this plant, and not to the pipe 
cinnamon, ſuch as we now have it from Ceylon, their ule of. the 


word was improper. 


That this was the caſe there is reaſon to 


think, but that there was ſome nn. or fluctuation in m_ 


uſage 1s certain alſo. 
Salmaſius ** 


quotes Galen to prove that the Mott itſelf was: 8 


to the emperor Marcus Aurelius, from Barbarike “, in a caſe ſeven 


Fiſtulam Latinis dictam, eam que purgandi 
vim habet. See alſo Ramuſio, vol. i. p. 282. 

19 This ſpecies is diſtinctly marked in the 
Roman Law de publicanis, leg. xvi. D. Cafta- 
Syrinx, Xylo-Caſia. Salm. 1055, id. in Can- 
ticis Salomonis Nardus, Crocus, Fiſtula cinna- 
momum. It is called Exaneorzex, Hard Cafia, 
in the Periplüs. 

2 VIP 1s from ad- a reed, catind, and 


the termination doubttul but probably from 
ID 1 IB peculiar. It 1s in this ſenſe that 


d manna fignifies the food from Heaven. 
The | peeultiar food or bread. And hence 
E the peculiar canna, by way of pre- 
eminence. Parkhurſt derives it not from =) 


canna, but from DIP» Ehanau, to imell ſtrong, 


I 


but he allows there 5 no ſuch verb in Hebrew. 
I cannot help thinking that 92 MPs 
khenneh beſem, and DUI RIP» 3 
beſem, have the ſame ey The ſweet khenne, . 
the ſweet khinnemon. Notwithſtanding khen- 

neh beſem is rendered calami odoriferi, the 
fweet ealamus, it is certainly not e 


the calamus aromaticus. | 
2 Salm. 401. 


22 Plin, Ex. p- 1304. Galen de Antidoti 


lid. i 


5 Barbariks is perhaps not a proper name, 
but the port frequented by the Barbars of 
Adel or Moſyllon. It is the mart in Scindi, 


but whether Patala or an 18 difficult 
to determine, _ 


- Foet 
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feet les Galen ſaw this, and there were other caſes of a ſmaller 


ſize, containing ſpecimens of an inferior fort. This, therefore, 
muſt be in a dry ſtate; but this he ſays was the true cinnamon. 


Undoubtedly it was, for the plant itſelf, and the ſpice, as we have 


it, in its uſual form, have this difference and no more. But Galen 
ſays, in another paſſage **, that caſia and cinnamon are fo much 
- alike that it is not an eaſy matter to diſtinguiſh one from the other. 


And Dioſcorides writes, © Caſia grows in Arabia; the beſt ſort is 


&« red, of a fine colour, almoſt approaching to coral, ſtrait, Tong, 
< and pipy, it bites upon the palate with a flight ſenſation of heat, 
< and the beſt ſort is that called Zigir, with a ſcent like a roſe.” 
This! is manifeſtly the cinnamon we have at this day; but he adds, 
cinnamon has many names, from the different places where it [is 
, procured or] grows. But the beſt ſort is that which is like the 
« caſia of Mofyllon, and this cinnamon. is called Mofyllitick, as 
« well as the caſia. This therefore is only a different ſort of the 
ſame ſpice, but it does not grow either in Arabia or at Moſyllon, it 
took its - name from either country, as procured in the marts of 


either. This traffick is explained in the Periplùs, but Dioſcorides 


Was unacquainted with it. The deſcription“ he gives of this cin- 
namon is, That when freſh, and in its greateſt perfection, it is of a 
« dark colour, fomething between the colour of wine and [dark] 


« afh, like a ſmall twig or ſpray full of knots, and very odoriferous. 


'This 1s manifeſtly not our cinnamon, but the ſame as Galen's, the ten- 
der ſhoot and not the bark. It is worth remarking that Dioſcorides 
hved in the 8 of Nero 8 5 and if rhe true ſource of Hammers was 


2% See Ramuſio, = i. p. 282. The whole pen yy He 4s equally dec to Salinaſius 
of this is from Ramuſio. as myſelf. 


* See Larcher's whole Diſrtatin, tom. ill, 26 Hofian i in voce. . | 
: 4 o | en 
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1 


the exiſtence of a Grecian power in Egypt, the Greeks had probably 


they found ir either at that port, or at the others, which the Greeks 


incontrovertibly from Ezekiel“, and that Sabea was the centre e of 5 


have not been able to diſcover, „ 5 hr n vis, 22 1 75 Sehe * she. 
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then juſt beginning to be known by means of the navigation detailed 
in the Periplüs, this knowledge had not yet reached Aſia Minor 


or Rome. Pliny who lived a few years later had juſt arrived at this 
information, for he ſays expreſsly, Moſyllon was the port to which 


cinnamon was bronght ©, and conſequently. the port where it was 


procured by the Greeks from Egypt, and through Egypt eonveyed a 
to Rome. It had long been procured there, and long obtained the 
name of Mofyllitick, but it was now known not to be _ _ 
imported at that placde. oy a2 

The trade to Moſyllon was opened by: the Prolowibed 30 ill dale 


little knowledge of it, but from the importation of it by the Pheni- 
cians; and the Phenicians received it, either by land carriage from 
the Idumeans of Arabia, or when they navigated the Red Sea them- 
ſelves with the fleets of Solomon, they obtained it immediately 
from Sabèa; perhaps alſo, if Ophir is Sofala on the-coaſt of Africa, 


afterwards frequented, Theſe lay chiefly in Barbaria, (the kingdom 
of Adel,) comprehending the ports of Moſyllon, Malao, and Mun- 
dus, where it was poſſibly always to be met with. This commerce 5 
indeed is at beſt only conjectural, neither could it be of long dura- 
tion, as it ended with the reign of Solomon, and was never reſumed; 

but that the Phenicians had a ſettled intercourſe with Sabẽea we afl g 


ne mee 18 tte. erg in our account of the Periplts, n 


» \ 9 77 * 
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27 D was à native of Ankzarba, 1 23 3 Moſylltes quo eee . 
bit whether he wrote there or at Rome, I devehitur. Lib. vi. c. 29. 


be 1 ; 
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11 is this circumſtance chat induced all the early writers to "TIT | 
the. produce of India to the foil of Arabia; an error which com- 
meneed with the firſt hiſtorians extant; and which exiſted in hiſtory 
till the age of Pliny, and in poetry almoſt; to the preſent hour. 
Fable is the legitimate progeny: of ignorance; we are not to wonder 
therefore when we read in Herodotus „ that caſia grew in Arabia, 
but that cinnamon was brought thither by; birds from the country 
where Bacchus was born, that is, India. The term uſed by Herodo- 
tus indicates the cinnamon we now have, for it ſignifies the peel, 
hull, or rind“ of a plant, and evidently points out the bark under 
which, form we ſtill receive this ſpice. The error of Herodotus is 
repeated by Theophraſtus, who aſſigas both caſia and cinnamon to 
Arabia; this intelligence I receive from Bochart, and I am obliged 
to him alſo for a very curious citation from Uranius, in Stephanus 
de Urbibus, who ſays, the country of the Abaſenes produces. myrch, : 
aromatick gums, or odours, frankincenſe, and the bark {of cinna- 
mon]. This paſſage is valuable as the firſt inſtance extant in which 
the name of Abyſſinians is mentioned. But it is not to be depended 
on, unleſs it can be referred to the conqueſts of that nation in 
Arabia, for theſe Abaſeni are e evideatly joined with the: 'Arabians of 


Sabèa and Hadramaunt. 


412 


pag A 
4 - 


But whatever errors are to, be. 1 in e 1 1 
| to the Production of ſpices, in general, and, Kinnaman in anions, 


MEE. 


© 30) Lib if. p. 252. ed. Well. * 250, Jones, Af. Rel. iv. we 5 t 5 
e mentions a ſimilar fal een: 1/33 {H/ e i Ag he us) v [quod 

—_ guard the frankincenſe. 2 7975 xo} Juplape nal KEPITAGON. Bochart, 
Ke, from Kigtv, arcfacit 0 850 dry, vol. i. p. 106 kterabe, is probably the Ke- 
a hence the, Oy: , Ne ſhell of a Se of Herodotus, unleſs it ig a falſe reading 
plant or fruit. . .. , for Kagratw or Kgmage, one cf the terms "roll 
4 78s; * vol. i i. * "og. Sir William cotton. 18 
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fill that they found their way into Egypt, Paleſtine, - Greece, and 
all the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, in the earlieſt 
ages, is a fact. This admits of proof from the thirtieth chapter of 
Exodus, and we have traced the courſe of their introduction 1 in on 
preliminary diſquiſitions. of the firſt book. 
Me may now, therefore, proceed to examine the various ſorts of 
this ſpice, mentioned in the Periplüs, which amount to ten; and 
very remarkable it is, that the modern enumeration of profeſſor 
Thunberg ſhould comprehend juſt as many ſpecies. Not that it is 
to be ſuppoſed the ſpecies correſpond, but the coincidence of number 
is extraordinary. It is worthy of notice alſo, that cinnamon is a 
term never uſed in the Peripliis, the merchant dealt only in caſia, 
einnamon was a gift for princes; there is even in this minute cir- 
cumſtance a — in n of his W not to nk bee 
Reed we nne <4 n 


n 
* 


Els ten ſorts ms 


Rhea nbring Mo Hulk. 1 ö n 


So called from the port Moſyllon, where i it was Gen med . 

' ' Greeks from Egypt, and whither they always reſorted from their 

firſt paſſing the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. It was the caſia fiſtula, 

the ſame as we now have from Ceylon, and imported at Moſyllon 
Aurece, from India, or from the Arabian marts on the ocean, which 

were rival 9. of the Sabbans. It is mentioned by ſeveral authors as 

the beſt ſort, or inferior only to Zigeir, and therefore could not be 

native: : there is indeed cinnamon. on the coaſt of ice but it is. 

115 | | 2 5 hard, 
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hard, woody „ and af ale flavour. The regio cinnamomifera of 


Ptolemy, bears no other ſort but this; he places this tract at the | 


boundary of his knowledge, that, is, between Melinda and Moſam- 
bique, and if it is in any way entitled to the name, it cannot be from 


its own produce, but on account of the importation, of t the ſpice from 


India; the traders, who, found it, there, might ſuppole i it native, in 
the fame manner as the. early writers; ſpeak. of the Moſyllitick, and 


which (as has been already noticed, ) Pliny firſt mentions as im- 


ported. The Moſyllitick ſpecies is rarely called cinnamon by the 
ancients, but caſia only. Their cinnamon was exhibited as a rarity, 
as that of Marcus Aurelius before mentioned. Antiochus. Epi- 
phanes carried a few, boxes of it in a triumphal proceſſion; and 
Seleucus Callinicus preſented two minæ of this ſpecies, and two of 
caſia, as the gift of a King. 40 the Mileſians. The caſia or modern 
| cinnamon was found formerly in Java, Sumatra, and the coaſt 1 
Malabar; from the coaſt of Malabar it found its way to Africa and 
Arabia; but when the Dutch were maſters of Cochin“, they deſtroyed 
all the plants on the coaſt, in order to ſecure the monopoly to Ceylon; 
and none is now met with on the ooaſt, but an inferior wild ſort, 
uſed by the natives, and brought ſometimes to x Europe for te pur- 
poſh of adulteration. No m0: ark 55 
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30 Nor Ti 8 forts. Oriental, * two 12 25 The Dutch 8 of this * their 


American, I have ſeen in the colledtion of © rivals, | as well as diminifhing the growth of 


Dr. Burgeſs; and an African ſpecies which nutmegs, Rc. in the Molucca iſlands. But 
13 not a bark, but a · mere ſtick, with little I obſerve, in the. account of Hugh'Boyd's em- 
flavour. It anſwers well to the charaQer of baſſy to Ceylon (Ind. Annual Regiſter, 1799), 
TRANEOTERH //' +. an aſſertion, that the true vinnainon never 
* * Athenzus, lib, v, p. 5. Bj ix. p. 103. grew any N hay. in has | 
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2. Tig, Ziyer, Tig. Gigeir, Zigeir, Gia. 0 i 
This ſort is noticed and deſcribed by Dioſcorides, as s already 
mentioned; and to his deſcription I can only add, that Zigeir, in 

Perſian and Arabick, as I am informed, ſigniſies ſmall . The 
ſmaller bark muſt of courſe be from the ſmaller and tenderer ſhoots, 
which is {till eſteemed the beſt; the harder and thicker bark is cut 
and made to roll up in imitation of this, but is inferior, though from 
the ſame plant. nts at * is GIPEIIT "wn 1 do not + 9s from 
ahh; fr, 1 5 


3. "AovOn. Ste. 

This term, if not Oriental, is from the Greek do ub, aſyphelbs, 
ſignifying cheap or ordinary, but we do not find aſyphè uſed in this 
manner in other authors; it may be an Alexandrian corruption of 
the language, or * "Ry be the. abbreviativh of. a MERE in bis 


invoice. e FF 
4 Ager. * 1 IS5 F + > EINER A bs F babes | | | 
"a is the general name for any ſweet-ſcented ig, but it is 
twice inſerted in a lift of cafias, and is therefore probably a ſpecies 
as well as the others. It would intimate an 'aromatick ſmell or 


flavour, and is poffibly one of ſuperior quality. It is dns. ag 
that Moſes uſes the lame term of ſweet-ſcented. cinnamon. 


EY 


TE 


5 anne. M 7% 


pknown, 180 
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we I doubt this relation at the fame time I. whether thi Greek term er * not 2 > corrup- 
Fe ene be made, 80 „ 


57o[q.c5 80 1 wh 5 6. Mere. 
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6. Mord, Mod. © wh gh ein hg 
A ſpecies unknown. | e Torah 


KS based, eee WH OE 4; Ju 
From the Greek 'Exaye0c, hard.. This wy a term ian occurs 


frequently, and perhaps diſtinguiſhes the eaſia lignea (wood cinna- 
mon), from the caſia fiſtula, (cannelle or pipe cinnamon, ) it may, 
however, ſignify only a hard and inferior ſort, in oppoſition to 


wa which. is one of the characters of the nn nen. 


8, 9, 10. Alana, Kirrd, * Dindks; Kita, Dacar. 4 5 


All unknown. But Salmaſius and other commentators r in 
rage _ all to Get e of the fame. i ici 5 


5 36 


| Theſe are 1 ten - for: aten Ar in the Periplis ”, Frofeltor 
Thunberg, who viſited Ceylon in his voyage from Batavia, reckons 
ten ſorts likewiſe. Four of nearly equal value and excellence, three 
that are found only in the interior above theGhauts?, in the govern- 
ment of the king of Candi; and three which are not worth gnbering, 
The moſt remarkable which he mentions. are SAT 
The rafſe® or penni-curundy, honey cinnamon, 8 capuru 
eurundu, or camphor cinnamon, from the root of which camphor 


is diſtilled; this laſt is found only in the interior. The einnamon 


for the European market 1 Was ee in The: woods 5b the natives 


- El Two other 8 may be Aude dow coat i is a 4 "the 3 interior is biet. and table 
7 Galen; Arebo, and ne Larcher, He. land; All above the mountains is ſtill poſſeſſed 


xod. vol, iii. + 345», by the king of Candi; the Drag ys and 


39 J uſe the term pep N but Ceylon E lim have; only the eoaſt. 


N of the nature of * eitliiesty the 25 See Knou's Hiſtory of Ocplot, p- 16. 
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employed in the Dutch ſervice, but has ſince been planted on the 
ſandy downs on the coaſt; theſe plantations, ' beſides their: con- 
venience, are ſo thriving, that the practice is likely to be continued. 

Can I conclude this account without obſerving that this rich and 
valuable iſland is now in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, and without 
a prayer that the commerce may be conducted on more liberal 
principles, and the natives treated more generouſly by them than by. 
their predeceſſors. 'The knowledge which the ancients had of this 
iſland will be treated at large in the Second Part of the Periplüs, and 
it is to be hoped that the preſent governour Frederick North, whoſe 
mind is ſtored with ancient knowledge, and whoſe attention is 
alive to modern information, will communicate his reſearches to 


the publick. 


I have only to add, that the Shanſkreet names of. this * are 
ſavernaca and ourana, as I learn from the Aſiatick Reſearches, vol. iv. 
p. 235. and that Salmaſius mentions ſalihaca as the Arabick appella- 
tion, which he derives from the Greek Zuauy, enen or woody, 
(p. 1306.) but which, if I did not pay great reſpect to his authority, 
I ſhould rather derive from Salike the Greek name of tha iſland in 
the age of Ptolemy. I have now only to requeſt that this detail, 
too prolix for the work, may be accepted by the W not as the 


natural but the clafſical hiſtory of cinnamon. 


Karrireper. Tim.” 77 


Tin! 18 mentioned as an import into Africa, Arabia, Scindi, and the 
Coaſt of Malabar. It has continued an article of commerce brought 


out of Britain in all ages, conyeyed to all the countries on the 


r by the Feine Greeks, and Romans, and car- 


Lie hi 
* we 


5 D. 


ried into the Eaſtern Ocean from OP origin of the commerce, It is 
only within theſe few years it has found its way into China in 
Britiſh veſſels, where it is now become an article of ſuch magnitude, 
as greatly to diminiſh the een of A . for AP 
market. | | G 


ene, Woperdetyn eee, ane Pare 
" pige, Kabalite. Peripl. p. 28. 


Different ſ] Pete of nard. See Nagl. 


| | Keuaxcs ander g ohh. Kaunakai.. 
| Coverlids Plain of no great value, (or according to another reading, 
not many, ) with the knap on one : fide. Helychius and e 
| cited by Hudſon. 1 


Coal p. Kolnidigphonta, Anni e tid 
Large Ships on the coaſt of Travancour, in which the natives 
traded to Bengal and Malacca. They had veſſels alſo called Sangara, 
made of one piece of timber, which they uſed in their commerce 
'on the coaſt of Malabar. The Monoxyla of Pliny, employed i > 

bringing the 1 down "HE" rivers to the char Lib. bas P. 2 928 
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Keb. Coral 1 „%% TL ST 1 ; 21 La © | 


Koorog*'.  Coſtue, is: it WAY wb anbieten tte 
Is conſidered as ,a ſpice and aromatick wy Pliny, lb. "I c. 12. 
It 18 called radix; the roof er ah as nard, is fled the leg. 
Bln 1 Ip 13 ; DIE * 13 EE 168 1 „ FE " Coſtus 
4 1 fy * 737 3 "© 30 | | 
It is wortby of remark that War the enu- | 
meration of gifts made by Selencus Callinicus to 


the Mileſians, there ſhould be this diſtinction: 
n ER 10 talents. * 
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Coſtus being, as. we may ſuppoſe, the beſt of aromatick roots, as 
nard or ſpikenard was the beſt of aromatick plants. This ſup⸗ 


poſition explains a much diſputed paſſage of Pliny. Radix et 
Folium Indis eſt maximo pretio; the (root) coſtus, and the (plant) 


ſpikenard are of the higheſt value in India. Radix Coſti guſtu 
fervens, odore eximio, frutice alias inutili; the root of the coſtus is 
hot to the taſte, and of conſummate fragrance, but the plant itſelf, 
in other reſpects, without uſe or value. It is found at the head of 
the Pattalenè, where the Indus firſt divides to incloſe the Delta, of 
two ſorts, of which that which is black is the inferior ſort, and the 
white beſt, Its value is ſixteen denarii“, about twelve ſhillings and 
cightpence a pound. Thus having diſcuſſed the coſtus or root, he 


proceeds to the leaf or plant. De folio nardi plura dici par eſt, but 


of this hereaſter. It is here only mentioned to give the true meaning | 
of the paſſage. | 1 
This root 1s ſaid by Samet to grow in n Arabia, as 15 as India; 4 
and. I do not find that it has acquired any European, name, though |; 
it was formerly much uſed in medicine, and called the Arabian or 
true coſtus. It always contracts a bitterneſs, and grows black by 
keeping, which probably accounts for the white being more valuable 
(as Pliny ſays), becauſe it is freſh, Mr. Geoffroi, a French academi- 


clan, mentioned under this article, in Chambers 8 Dictionary, con- 

ſiders it as the European elacampane root, which he aſſerts, when 

* fed and prepared, has the properties of the Indian e. 
Coſtus corticoſus bark, coſtus has a ſcent of cinnamon. . 1 5 


robe ien is 1 * fraukins Ente pe 1 FOE Tg ene oft India: comnilities 5 
| were procurable in Arabia, which bor- DORN, Antiq. Aſiat. p. 17. 
aeg, on 1 hip own kingdom. Caſia, canon, 748 The numbers i in _ * mc pan 57 
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A gum or reſin from a plant called leda, 


of ciſtus. It is of a black colour, from Arabia; the Eaſt India ſort 


} 


is very heavy, and like a grit-ſtone in appearance. Dr. Burgeſs in. 
forms me tha it is | adulterated with Pitch from Pegzu. Nee 
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18 4 gum adliering t to che finall branches of trees, ſuppoſed to be 
depoſited by an inſect.— When taken off and melted it is reddiſh; 
formed into granulated ſeed, lack for japanning ; ; into ſhell-lack for 
fealitigowax, "Pomet. book viii. p. 200. ener Arete trance ang Fre 
A dye of che red purple, (according to ste 8 
riplüs, lacro de tingere) alma ius, Flin. Exercit, P. 1x60, 
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AlCav 6 6 megarrueas. . From the. 


gum or reſin. ſufficiently, cammon i in Europe, Kill; originally 
introduced from Arabia Wee and 25 * t ge nations on the Medi- 
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it Pr Took . banal, a e "=o ; 44 biene ws Libasj. 155. 
grant odorific Sum. See Larcher, Herod. | 
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terranean under the denomination of thus and libanus which are 
ſynonymous. Its name is derived from 20, laban, white, Heb. 
and a0, loban, Arabick, becauſe the pureſt ſort is white * without 
mixture. See Bochart, tom. i. p. 106. Hence libanus and the 
corrupt olibanum. M. Polo calls it encens blanc. Bergeron's Col, 
p. 153. It was chiefly brought from Hadramaut or Sagar, a tract 
of Arabia on the ocean. The beſt ſort is likewiſe in ſmall round 
grains called dee, from the Arabick n, chonder. Bochart, 
ibid. But Niebuhr ſays, that the libanus of Arabia at preſent is 
greatly inferior to that brought from India, as being foul,” mixed 
with {and and ftones ; he adds alſo, that the plant which. produces 
it, though cultivated, at Keſchia and, Schahr (Sagar) is not native, 
but originally from Abyſſinia. See Niebuhr. Arabia, tom. i. P. 202. 
ii. p. 131. in which opinion he is ſupported. by. Bruce. When he 
was in Arabia the Engliſh traders called the Arabian ſort incenſe of 
frankincenſe, and the Indian or better ſort, benzoin, and the wort, 
benzoin was eſteemed more than the beſt incenſe, The Arabs 
themſelves preferred the Indian to their own, and called it bachor 
Java, either becauſe it grew in that iſland,” or was imported. from 
Batavia. See alſo A Wen Ane. tom. ii. p. 223. 
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mt, Lithia Hyala. Several ſorts of glaſs, paſte, or ak. 
See article Al Ni Laois. Ms 
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1 45 It grows 1 by keeping. Dr. Burg has ſpecimens of Arabian men, but 
1 | "poſibly Oriental, 
Which 
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Which Salmaſius ſays, ought always to be written morring, not 
myrrhina, myrrina, murrhina, or murrina, And he maintains that 
it is certainly the Oriental porcelane. It is here evidently joined as 


the adjective to Avi, as it is afterwards (p. 28. Peripl.) mentioned 


with Al ON owyivn, and connected in a ſimilar manner AN ow x; 
Maggi“, where it is ſpecified as brought down from the capital of 
Guzerat, Ozene, (Ougein,) to the port of Barygaza or Baroach, All 


this ſeems to confirm the opinion that it was porcelane procurable 


in India at that time, as it now is; and that it was brought into 
Egypt by the ſhips that went to India. But what is more extraor- 
dinary is, that it was imitated in the manufactories of Dioſpolis in 


Egypt, juſt as our European porcelane i is now formed upon the pat- 
tern of the Chineſe. 


But i in oppoſition to chis, Geſner produces a variety of authorities 
from To. Frid. Chriſtius, to prove that it is a foſſil and not factitious. 
The principal one is from Pliny, lib. xxxvii. c. 2. where it plainly 
appears that Pliny thought it a foſſil from Carmania, while his 
deſcription of it ſuits porcelane better than any ſubſtance which we 


know, as, variety of colours, purple, for rather blue and white ſpots, 
with a ſort of variegated reflection between both. Martial ſtyles it 


myrrhina picta, xili. p. 110. and notices it as capable of containing 
tant OTE: e | f 


ts 3 


Si calitim potes ardenti n murra Falerno ee F N : 
neui et melior fit ſapor inde mero. 3 4 


"This 2 and the odor mentioned 'by others are : the on pro- 
perties we cannot attribute to it in conformity with the lan guage of 
the ancients. - Martial notices Bkewiſe, II 
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And when another citation is adduced OY OI CO 
 Murreaque in Patthis pocula cocta focis. ProbzntrOs. iv. 5 26. 


J. 


Chriſtius 3 is forced to contend that murrea is not . the ame as nur. 
rina, but an imitation like the Dioſpolite manufacture. a dl ap 

That it came from Parthia“ into Egypt, to to the countries on 1 
Mediterranean, and to Rome, ſeems evident from a variety of 


authorities, and that it might well do, if we conſider that Parthia 
communicated with India by means of the Perſian, Gulph, and 


poffibly on the north with China“ itſelf, by means of the. caravans, 
The mention of Carmania by Pliny, as the country where the mur- 
rhina were obtained, favours the ſuppoſition. of procuring - theſe 
veſſels from India; for the communication of Carmania with Scindi 
and Guzerat is almoſt immediate, and certainly prior to the nayiga- 
tion. from Egypt to that coaſt. But i in Guzerat they were obtained, 
when the author of the. Periplts was employed i in that trade; and 
their arrival at the market of Baroach, from the interior of India, 
may induce us to. ſuppoſe, that er came into ladia from. the 
north, = 333 

The immenſe value of theſe wells at . . all ariſe 
from their ſcarcity. They were firſt ſeen there in the. triumphal 
proceſſion of Pompey; and it muſt be obſerved that Pompey re- 
turned from the ſhores of the Caſpian Sea. They were afterwards 
introduced into uſe at the tables of the great, but of a ſmall ſize and 


capacity, as ure lar drinking. Afterwards one Which N tl 


4 
"FEA 


= The W not the province, as we at ſome' bene le that between the Ruf- 
may ſee from a former citation noticing Care ſians and Chineſe at Kiatcha is evident from 
mania. 5 Ptolemy, Pliny, and the Periplüs. Whether 

45 That 3 wag an 3 with the the Seres were Chineſe or an intermediate 


|  Seres on the north of the Himmalu mountains, tribe bet wen India and lan is not ene 


* pt exchan ge = e took. 4 
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ſextarii or pints, was ſold for ſeventy talents; and at length Nero 
gave three hundred for a ſingle veſſel. The extravagance of the 

purchaſer might in this inſtance enhance the price, but the value of 
the article may be better eſtimated by the opinion of Auguſtus, 


who, upon the conqueſt of Egypt, ſelected out of all the ſpoils of 


Alexandria a ſingle murrhine cup for his own uſe. Now therefore 


if the murrhine was porcelane, it may be a piece of information 


acceptable to our fair countrywomen, to know that Cleopatra did 


not indeed Wy ker N but drink her Mareotick | wine out of 


china, = 
I have not been able to conſult the wat of Guide but take the 
account of his argument from Geſner, and I refer the reader for 
further information to Geſner in voce, to Chambers's Dictionary, to 
Salmaſius, Plin. Exercit. and to an expreſs diſſertation in the Vo- 
lumes of the Academy of Belles Lettres, which I have formerly ſeen, 
but have not now an opportunity of conſulting. I recolle& that it 


is in favour of Salmafius's ehe N murrina and porcelane at are 
= _ 0 eee "FO UFOS 
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A tranſparent. ſubſtance of Bog: or pebble, 1 but it is bt h he 


the glaſs made of ſtone, as clear and bright as chryſtal, and the ſame 
26 Taha, Hyale mentioned before. Salmaſius, p. 1096, has a very 


curious quotation from the Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes ad Nubes, 


Act 11, ii Il, 1 EN, I. 12 We call Hyalos (he ſays) a material made of a 
certain plant burnt, and waſted by fire ſo as to enter into the 
1 compoſition of certain glaſs] veſſels. But the ancients appro- 


6 priated the term hyalos to a tranſparent ſtone called kruon, = 


„ chryſtal. ” —This perfectly accords with the manufacture of glaſs, 
5 comppled 0 of ſand, or flints, and the aſhes of a plant called kali or 


vitraria 
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vitraria in Narbonne. Salm. ibid. and Chambers in voce. But glaſs 
has its name from glaſtum“ or woad, the blue dye, becauſe common 
glaſs was of that colour, but the tranſparent ſtoney glaſs [flint glaſs] 
here mentioned ſeems to take its name [J:«Pavn;] tranſparent, and 
{ Yann | chryſtalline, from its ſuperior purity and imitation of the 
chryſtal. The whole paſſage in the Scholiaſt is intereſting, and worth 
conſulting. Nub. act. ii. ſcen. 1. 1. 766. T Taxov N. 1 
The hyalos or chryſtal is formed circular and thick for this 
<« purpoſe [the purpoſe of a burning glaſs], which being rubbed 
« with oil and warmed, they bring near the wick of a lamp and 
« light it:“ [it was rubbed with oil probably to clean it, but why 
warmed does not appear. | « Homer knew nothing of the 
e chryſtal, but mentions amber: * [true, for with Homer ene 
is always ice.] 
Hence it appears that chryſtal was known to Pon 1 

the application of it to the purpoſes of a burning glaſs; that glaſs 
was known in the time of the Scholiaſt, and that Homer knew 
nothing of either. The uſe of a pebble or chryſtal, however, to 
kindle fire is known at leaſt as early as the writings of Orpheus 
reg MJuv, And if the writings attributed to Orpheus be really the 
work of Pythagoras, or a Pythagorean, as Cicero ſuppoſes, De 


Nat. Deorum, the knowledge of this property is ſtill very old. 


That clear or flint glaſs aſſumed its name from Tax, chryſtal, is 
ſtill more apparent from a paſſage of Diodor. Sic. lib. ii. p. 128. ed, 
Weſſel. where mention is made of both ſorts, the factitious and native 


- 49 See Voſſius ad Melam, vale. ed. 1 722, ſius adds, apud Cambro-Britannos iſatidis pro- 
50 cites Pliny, lib. xxii. c 1. Simile Plan- ventus Glas appellatur, et 1 . 
tagini Glaſtum in Gallia, quo Britannorum Herbe ſatis i is Woad. . 


conjuges ae toto corpore oblite, . | 


7 ** 
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APPENDIXN 0 
"TeXov, as he writes it. The glaſs coffin of Alexander is called 


Tah, by Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 794. _ Herod, iii. p. 206. et 


Weſſel. not. et Nod. 11, p. 15. 


Aihos KG&ANERVOS ανάνν-ł dg. 


Stone of Calleau, literally Go Erb for Callien Is a river that 
falls into the ſea near Goa, and retains its nams to this day. Ren- 
nell, &Anville. Not that this is the modern drug ſo called, but a blue 


ſtone®®, according to Salmaſius, p. 240, and an emerald in the 


eſtimation of Ramuſio, pref. to the Periplüs. . 


"Aides, reds. x FL 56 5 


o 


Probably cenie or hamatite Bae in the, opinion of Dr. 
Burgeſs. Opſian or opſidian ſtone, But Salmaſius ridicules Pliny 


for calling it opſidian, or ſaying it was diſcovered by Opſidius. In 
Greek it is always opſian, and is a green ſtone very dark, approach 


ing to black. It was found in the iſlands of Ethiopia; and from 
taking a high poliſh was uſed. by the emperor Domitian to face a 
portico, ſo that from the reflection he * diſcover if wah one 


Was approaching from behind. 


The opſidian ſtone, mentioned by Pliny, i is 7 and ſeems. 


very much to reſemble the material of which our brown or- red 
tea-pots are compoſed. Totum rubens, atque non tranſlucens, hæma- 
ticum l See diſcourſe in the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Sciences- The ſpecimens 1 of this ſtone, which I have ſeen, 
are ſo dark that the green caſt can only be diſcovered by holding 


them i in a ee poſition. 'T he cloſeneſs of their texture ſeems | 


2 But he mentions it as a topaz, and ſays blue, wh not a turquoiſe? which is ſtill a 
there are topazes of two different colours; if favourite ſtone in the eaſt. 


to 
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to. admit of any degree'of poliſh that the artiſt may be diſpoſed to 


Auydos, Lygdus ee ee 


A beautiful white marble, or rather alabaſter uſed to hold odours 
Ramuſio. Salmaſius ſays, an imitation of this alabaſter was 


formed of Parian marble, but that the beſt and original lygdus was 

brought from Arabia, as noticed in the Periplüs, from Mooſa, 

3 
Auxiove Lycium. | TI. 


» o 


A thorny plant, fo called from being found in Lycia principally. 
A juice from which was uſed for dying yellow, mentioned by 
Pliny and Dioſcorides. The women alſo, who affected golden % 
locks, uſed it to tinge their hair. m. p. 1164, Why chis 
mould be ſought in Scindi, if it was found in Lycia, does not 
appear. It is found now in the ſhops by the name of the yellow- 
berry, box thorn, grana d' Avignon. Dr. Burgeſs. 4067, Bb 2MEeb 
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Magyapires p. 84. 8 TEE: 
Pearls, fiſhed for near Cape Comorin, where the fihery ſtill 
continues, or the Lackdive Iſlands, formed a great article of com- 
merce on the coaſt . Malabar. 


ene en een 

A drug or aromatick as much diſputed as any Oriental name 
which occurs. But generally ſuppoſed to be the betel nut, written 
betre, and preſerving a relation to the two final ſyllables of the 
Greek. This nut is encloſed in the leaves of a plant called arecka, 
mixed with lime and ſometimes with odours, and uſed as a maſtica- 
tory, by almoſt all the Oriental nations, but more particularly in the 
Molucca iſlands, the Golden Cherſoneſe, and China; it turns the 
teeth black, and e makes white teeth out of faſhion 
Prior ſays, T0 


"King Kibu X ten queens to death, 
Convict on ſtatute, Ivory Teeth. 


The compoſition, being from two plants, the beetle nut and the 
arecka leaf, has probably given riſe fo the variety of deſcriptions and 
alluſions in different authors. But Horace, lib. ii. "I 7 uſes it 
evidently as an aromatick i . 


„ 7 * 6 8 Þs N 


| Nalobaths Syrio pe. 


e 


1 


"Hi Pliny, 1 lib. II. 26. Xili. 1. t os alluſion by k 
* it an * from Syria, but ſays a better ſort comes from 
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Egypt, and ſuperior ſtill from India. This, therefore, cannot be 
the Oriental betel, though as an exquiſite odour it may, by 
ſome intermediate corruption, have uſurped a name, from the true 
Bxbpoy or betel. The price was prodigious, according to Pliny, the 
drug coſting three hundred denarii, ten pounds a pound, and the 


dil ſixty or ſeventy denarii. It was uſed, he adds, as an odour in 


wine lukewarm, and had the flavour of ſpikenard *. 7: 

Whether the author of the Periplus uſes ade as the 
unguent known to Pliny and the Romans by that name, cannot be 
determined, as he merely gives the name without explanation in his 
liſt. But that he had obtained an obſcure knowledge of the betre, 
and its form as rolled up in leaves, is proved in the manner of his 
uſing the term petrot. This demands a ſeparate conſideration, and 
will be found at the concluſion. of the Periplũs, explained in all its 
parts, as far as the learning of Saum can age us. 


© Maxeip. Macer. 


An aromatick from India, the bark red, the root large. The 
bark uſed as a medicine in dyſenteries. Plin. xii. 8. Salm. 
1 | 


Maag. . 15 . od l : | 15 DL 
| Knives or canjars worn at che ginale, 


52 It appears by Pliny, lib. xiii. c. 2. that the ſpikenard, the firſt of ooh which is 
almoſt all the fragrant odours of the eaſt en- pre-eminently called folium, or the leaf, in 
tered into the compoſition of their unguents. oppoſition to coſtus, or the root. But the 
In. the royal Perſian unguent no leſs than betebnut being wrapt in the arecka leaf has 
twenty-ſix odours are enumerated, and among probably given riſe to the miſtake. See Pliny, 
them the malobathron, which is not ſo pro- lib. x1. c. 12. where the hadroſphærum, me- 
perly an odour as a ſtimulant, if it be the ſoſphzrum, microſphzrum, all diſtinctions of 


betre, but it is * confounded with + 2 bevel, OR applied to the ſpikenard. 


ee 85 Meta : 
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Brify® * or. Lope, ener, as Ramus i hers for veſſels of 
cookery; But rather for ornaments of women, as bracelets, anklets, 
and collars. ' No uſage of 'Mex#0a occurs elſewhere; but metals 

were prepared with ſeveral materials to give them colour, or make 
them tractable or malleable. Thus yox5Caps in Heſychius was braſs 
prepared with ox's gall to give it the colour of gold, and uſed like 
our tinſel ornaments or foil for ſtage dreſſes and decorations. Thus 
common braſs was neither ductile nor malleable, but the Cyprian braſs 


was both. And thus, ne bras taapbe, was formed with 
ſome preparation of honeys” | | 


MEAL Xa&AGdpuvey T0 Aevdpurroy cdxxag.· 
Honey from canes. Sugar. 


In Arabick, ſhuker, which the Grecks ſeem "ry to have met 18 
on the coaſt of Arabia, and thence to have adopted the. Arabick 
name. It is here mentioned on the coaſt of Africa, where the 
 Arabians likewiſe traded, and either imported it themſelves from 
India, or found it imported; it was evidently not found in that age 
growing in Africa. The Shanſkreet name of ſugar is ich-ſhu-caſa, 
and from the two middle. [yllabies the Arabick ny or ſhuker. 
Af. Reſearch, iv. 231. 


eee Honey Lotus. „ | Lr fork rd 


The lotus or nymphæa of Egypt. The dalk contains a it and 
eatable ſubſtance, conſidered as a luxury by the ame and uſed 


| oy Nin at 25 
N wr ani is vey dubious. | e wf 
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as bread; it was ſometimes carried to Rome, and the Periplüs 

makes it an article of importation at Barygaza. It appears alſo to 

have been uſed as proviſion for mariners; and if this was the 
favourite bread of Egypt, in preference to grain, Homer might 
well ſpeak of it as a luxury and delicacy; but his lotus is generally 
ſuppoſed to be the fruit of a tree, by our African travellers. Authors 
differ, ſome aſſerting that it is ſtill common in the Nile, others 
ſaying that the lotus now found there has neither pulp nor ſubſtance. 


Moxgore aaf. | 


An incenſe called mocrotus or mocroton. 


Mons Xi 


Coarſe cottons of the colour of the mallow. Others read More), 
either ſingle threaded or of one colour. 


Coarſe cotton dyed of a whitiſh purple, and therefore called molo- | 
china from Mog, Oe, Wilford, Aſiat. Differtations, vol. ii. 


| 1 Lead. | 

Mord. 5 

A ſpecies of cinnamon, See Kaooia. 
Myvgoy. 


Myrrh or oil of W Uoguent in genera, but pro-eminenty 
of myrrh.” roach 7 


The African is iy; the Abyſlinian, Aria, and Indian wort. Dr. ghee? 
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A Fund or * reſin ine from a thorn in Arabia, Abyſſinla, &c. 


Li gh #4 3 Tv 


Africa, andi that the Arabian wry is Rl an inferior fort. "Oy 
Biinbs, Chambers, and nn 


Mugoury. See Adv 6. Mend 5 6 | 2 


| Poreelane. See Geſner and Chambers in voce. 
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Nephee. 


Nard or ſpikenard, p- 93- ' Neples Fara. Others read Pay, 
rue, nard of Gapanick . .. . or of the Ganges. | | 
No Oriental aromatick has cauſed greater diſputes among the 

criticks, or writers on Natural Hiſtory, and it is only within theſe 

few years that we have arrived at the true knowledge of this curious 
odour, by means of the inquiries of Sir William Jones and Dr. 
Roxburgh. 3 

Their account is contained in the ivth volume of the Aſiatick Re- 
ſearches, and Dr. Roxburgh was ſo fortunate at laſt as to find the 
plant i in a ſtate of perfection, of which he has given a drawing that 
puts an end to all controverſy on the ſubject. 

The nard has the addition of ſpike from the Latin ſpica, an ear of 
wheat, which, according to Dr. Roxburgh' 8 drawing, it perfectly 


. re. An a this adjun@ is found alſo in its Arabick name, 


ſumbul. And in its Shanſkreet appellation, jatämänsi; 1 as alſo its 
Pexlick | title khviſtab, all lgnifying ſpice. 


Sir 
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Sir William Jones, Aſiat. Reſ. iv. 117, ſays it is a native of Bud- 
tan, Nepal, and Morang; and that it is a ſpecies of Valerian. It is 
remarkable that he had himſelf ſeen-a reſemblance of it in Syria, as 
the Romans or Greeks mention Syria as one of the countries where 
it is found; but Ptolemy gives it its true origin in theſe tracts of 
India. A ſpecimen was brought down to Calcutta from Boudtan 
at the requeſt of Sir William Jones, and the agents of the Deva Raja 
called it pampi; but it was not in flower. Some dried ſpecimens of 
it looked like the tails of ermines, but the living ones, as Dr. Rox- 
burgh afterwards found, riſe from the ground like ears of wheat. 
It anſwers the deſcription of Dioſcorides. It is weaker in ſcent 
than the Sumbul ſpikenard of Lower Aſia, when dry, and even loſt. 
much of its odour between Budtan and Calcutta. The odour i is like 
the ſcent of violets; but the living plant 1 18 forbidden to be brought 
out of Boudtan. It was, however, procured by the intervention 
of Mr. Purling the Engliſh reſident ; and was at laſt received i in its 
perfect form by Dr. Roxburgh, who has deſcribed it | botanically. | 
Al. neee 

In the age of the Periplùs it was ben, from Scindi, and 20 : 
the Ganges; which, according to Sir William Jones, we ought to 
conclude would be the. natural port for it, as coming from Boudtan. + 
This authorizes the change of reading from YET, [gapanika,] : 
to yeyyruy, [gangitika], more eſpecially as it is mentioned: at the 
Ganges. Some fanciful inquirers might think they had found the | 1 
mention of Japan in this paſſage. e Na | 8 

We ought not to omit ſame 3 from Pliny hich are 
remarkable. He deſcribes the nard with its ſpica, mentioning ; alſo , 
that both the leaves and the 2 are e of high eh bead 115 the 

ö © odour ; 
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odour is this prime in all unguents. The price an hundred denarit 
for 'a pound. And he afterwards viſibly confounds it with the 
malobathrum or'betel, as will appear hereafter, from his uſage of 
hadroſphzrum, meſoſphzrum, microſphzrum, terms peculiar to the 
betel. The characteriſticx name of the nard is folium **, the leaf 
pre-eminently,, i in contradiſtinction to. coſtus the root, both as the 
prime odours of their two ſorts, the root and the leaf. 

But there is {till a more remarkable particular in Pliny, which i is, 
that he evidently copies the Peripliis in the three places he allots for the 
markets of the ſpikenard; for he mentions Patala at the head of the 
Delta“ of the Indus, correſpondent to the Barbarika of the Periplüs, 
and another ſort which he calls Ozznitides, evidently agreeing with 
the mart of Ozene (p. 75. Peripl.); and a third ſort named gangitick, 
from the Ganges, anſwering to gapanick, for which all the com- 
mentators agree in reading gangitick. Very ſtrong proofs theſe that 
| Pliny had ſeen this journal and copied from it, as he mentions 
nothing of Ozene in his account of the voyage, and only catches 
Oꝛænitides here incidentally. See Salmaſius, p. 1059, et ſeq. who 
is very copious on the ſubject, and has exhauſted all that the ancients 
knew: of this aromatick ”. 


vs ; * 


Namur, P» 27.  Noupline: B54 
1t ſeems. to be an inferior tortoiſe-ſhell. from the context, which 


runs, N Na ogoc fer r Isdn S valide ee, i. e. tor- 
toiſe-ſhell c of ace Fung; but not equal to the Indian; and a 


* VEE a pk is 00 of ln | iy $6 Whether this * ry & does not apply e oat | | 
that Pliny is regularly miſtaken in applying coſ tus: ] wo 
folium to nard. "He lays it in gbypyd paula. ii It reſembles the tail of a ſmall animal, in = 
to Le — Fr | Dr. nnd ColleQion. | —— 
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ſmall quantity of that ſpecies called nauplius. It may, however, be 

a different commodity, but I cannot trace it in Salmaſius or Pliny, 
unleſs it be the ſhell of that fiſh he calls nauplius, lib, ix. c. 30. 
which ſeems a ſpecies of the nautilus. FE 7 


Nu Lnpixov 5 "Ivdrcov pray, 


Black ſewing ſilk both Chineſe and Indian. If this PR could 
be aſcertained as rightly rendered, it would prove that the filk manu- 
facture was introduced into India as early as the age of the Periplus, 
Niua can hardly be applied to a web, it ſeems always to be thread, 
and here ſewing ſilk. If indicon is the adjunct of nema there is no 
difficulty, but indicon melan may be indigo in the opinion of 
Salmaſius. 


O 


*Obovv. Muſlin Ws 


iſt ſort. Iydοον 70 TAGTUTERAY 7 Ar νοντπν Movexy. 
Wide Indian muſlins called monakhe. | 


2d ſort. Eayuaroyym. Laypartoyiva. Salm. reads Laperomyy, 
from Tyviov, a thread. Salm. p. 11 70. | 


| Salmaſius ſeems to interpret theſe two ſorts as muſlins made up in 


Jingle pieces, or many in a parcel; he is not ſatisfied, however, with 


his own interpretation; but it is to be obſerved, that the fineſt 


muſlins ſtill come to Europe made up in ſingle pieces, called book 


muſlins from their form. Andit is by no means irrational to conceive 
that a cuſtom of this ſort is coeval with the mx 
6 __ Monakh he, 


APPENDIX, er 
' Monakhe, fingle. © 
Sagmato-ging, made up in parcels, 


aaa made of a bulky thread, or ſo thick as to ſerve 
for coverlids. Salm. ibil. . 


3d. ſort, Xda. 
Coarſe muſlins, or rather coarſe cottons, called at t preſent dunga- 


rees; Wilford, Af. Diſſert. vol. ii. P. 233. to which monakhe j is 
oppoſed as a finer ſort, 


GRe. Wine. | Pr 


I. AzoJnyi;, Wine of Laodicæa, but which city of that name 
does not appear. There is a Laodicza in Egypt. 


2. Iran Italian wine. 


1 A wine. It is dubious 2 4%." palm wine 
or toddy wine, it ſeems to have been a great article of com- 
merce. 


* 


Olga dried Uribe grapes of Digſpolir. 


In what form this was an article of commerce does not appear, | 
it is mentioned but once. Unripe grapes, however, are ip ported 
into England both from Liſbon and Madeirs, | 


Oriria, p- 27. - evils | or bodkins. 


An article i in \ trade. on the coaſt of Africa, as needles aro at this 


* 8 2 * 
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"Opriz,anuog, Mountain braſs. ah 5 
Uſed for ornaments. Ramuſio calls it white copper, copper from 
which the gold and ſilver has not been Wen W in extracting | 
: it from the ore. | | 1 : 


15 5 


age. SN” 


Handſome women ſlaves for the 1 are mentioned : as intended. 
for preſents to be ſent up to the king of Guzerat, whoſe cates was 


Ozene or Ougein. 


| 
; - IIe Aux. * ; ? 


Small hatchets or axes for the African trade. 


9 & 


Ilereg!, Pepper. 
| Imported from the coaſt of Malabar, as it ttt 18; the native term 


7 


on the coaſt is pimpilim; Salm. p. 1070. or the Sbanſbreet, pipali. 
Aſ. Reſ. vol. iv. p. 234. The pepper coaſt | 18 called in Arabick 5 
beled-el-fulful, D' Anville, Ind. p- 118. 


It was found by the Greeks from Egypt firſt in Ethiopia, as a an 
article of commerce brought thither by the Arabs, but was Known 


in Greece much earlier. e | 
Two ſorts are diſtinguiſhed i in the Periplis. OCT TIN; ne ge 
: | | | 1. RorTovagneov. AT VOY CERA 


. Cottonara, the adds. of Canara, according. to Reanell, 


which is ſtill the principal mart for pepper, or at leaſt was ſo before 
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the Frith ſettled in Sumatra This is the black Aa pant See 
dane N N _ 


2. ee. 


Long pepper“, ſo called be its form wt cplindrical an inch 
and an half long. It conſiſts of an aſſemblage of grains or ſeeds 
joined cloſe together. It reſembles the black pepper, but is more 
pungent. It is a ſpecies of the Eaft India pepper OY diſtin 
from the Cayenne. 12 55 


ng Chara. „„ | 1 
Girdles or ſaſhes, and perhaps diſtinguiſhed from the lun 
article, 


5 - Hagusd⸗ 0 ts te | 
Saſhes of a an ell long, only in the difference of make or ornament. | 


Inv. | 


Duns: or the pearl oyſter. Fee the hiſhery at Cape Comoria. 


m ec au gke 2 vii, p. 35. 
F cloth of two ſorts, fine and e 05 md of trade 
at Mooſa i in Arabia. 5 | 


_ Flor 9. a, Drivting er, 
xabud, Braſs, 
ETgoyyv Ac, Round, | 
NM ne, Large. 
SP . 82 Tober l. 8 long pepper. e 
0 4 HIST Probably 
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| Probably all three epithets apply to the ſame veſſel. - An article of 
import on the coaſt of Africa, 1 I” 


Ilugos oN. . 


Wheat in ſmall quantities, imported into Omana, or Oman in 
Arabia. 5 | 


Pues. Rhinoceros. 


The horn or the teeth, and poſſibly the ſkin, imported from the 
coaſt of Abyſſinia, where Bruce found the hunting of this animal 
ſtill a trade, which he has deſcribed in all of its branches, vol, iv. 


5 | f | % *. | 
3 Canoes uſed on the coaſt of Cochin for conveying the native 
3 commodities from the interior to the ports, and ſometimes along 
Ss the coaſt. at FE Lat SHY an oO 36 An ne 
Cal o ApTvonTiKO! ye majppuiyes — \ GeCafα p. 14. e 
Rugs or cloaks made at Arſinoe (Suez), dyed, and with a full TI 
| 5 knap. 1 i e om 
: | ; | ; 4 
| Lavoapaury. | pe AE 
Red pigment, Salm. p. 115 5. found in gold and filyer mines. 
x 3 Pliny. Ore of Cinnabar. Dr. Burgeſs. . | 
| 5 1 |; | 82 . Tarpeigos. 
| n | % $ TC C : . wah | 
| | 5 | 1 y i | | 4 4 ; N ” 
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PP „ 


um Sapphire „ 


The ancients diſtinguiſhed two ſorts of dark blue or purple, one 
of which was ſpotted with gold. Salmaſ. p. 130, et ſeq. Pliny 


ſays, it is never pellucid, which ſeems to WS it a different ſtone 
from what is now called ſapphire, 


Bages 2 Op the Chineſe tides or furs. 


What is meant by der no where appears, unleſs it can be 
applied to the rdęmora, whence the malobathrum was procured. 
But this is very dubious. See MaXoCatger, 2 


Eidnoog, Iron. 0 


An import into Abyſſinia for the manufacture of ſpear KP to 
hunt the elephant, rhinoceros, &c“. 


: Ivdacog. 
Iron tempered in India. 


Edirne. 
Fine linen of any ſort, but that imported 1 into Abyſſinia might be 
Egyptian, and poſſibly of cotton, but 


Livdaves au JaPoguraras reren 


Can be nothing elſe but the fineſt Bengal muſlins, | 


ros. 5 MN. heat corn. \ | ( 


"> 210 Dr. Burgeſs hs n of both ſorts, Egypt, Shaw (p. 364.) ſays, the hardeſt tools 
the one with gold ſpots like lapis lazuli, and (as drills for working the granite Obeliſks) 
not tranſparent. were made of Indian iron. Shaw quotes the 
59 To cut like an Indian ſword, is a com- Periplds, but not perhaps ey: 117 
mon Arabick k proverb in Arabſha, Aud in | 
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Tub ragver: Adzes. £ RE TR Sa 
In contradiſtinction to ca, hatchets. 5 | wth 3 
Lueun agyvex. Silver plate. 8 % ate 
T. e . . 1 
Veſſels of chryſtal, or glaſs in imitation of ehry ſta kk 
Thur. p 1yrrh, | / | TER | 5 
AnPepeoc rig NN, | | | 
Of a ſuperior ſort, £ 
Ex N”. e J 


Of che beſt ſort, e e ; 


Eraxry. Cum. : 1 
ACzppurain, read Euvorec, by Bochart, Geog. Sac. ii. 22. 
Salm. 520. Extract or diſtillation from myrrh, of the fineſt ſort. 
The reading is proved by Salmaſius from. 2 ſimilar error in an in- 


edited epigram. N 1 ET 5 
Evie. o at dates „„ 
tibium for tinging the eyelids black. 1 
' YLroXau Age uonriuddi. 23 ED „ „ 
Women's robes manufaQured at Arsinoe or Suez. 


* 
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Erigat. Storax. 


One of the moſt agreeable of the odoriferous refine. There are 
two ſorts, ſtorax in the tear, ſuppoſed to anſwer to the ancient 
ſtyrax calamita, from its being brought in a hollow reed, or its 
diſtillation from it; and common ſtorax, anſwering to the ſtacte 
ſtyrax © of the ancients. It now grows in the neighbourhood of 
Rome ; but the drug was anciently brought thither from the iſlands 
in the Archipelago. See Salm. p. 1026. Chambers in voce. Moſt 
of theſe gums, reſins, and balſams have in modern practice yielded 
to the American, as this ſeems to have given way to the balſam of 


Tolu. 
| EGpers, p. 15. 


Slaves from 2 an ancient trade! but the number; was not 
great. 5 


1 
Taunbec. 


The hyacinth or jacinth, : a gem of a violet colour. But Shane 


ſays it is the ruby, p. 1 L See Solinus, c. xxx. p. 57. where it 
ſeems to be the eee, | 


* 


KXahube. Brofe or copper | 


Wo, Strabo mentions b in rita; a diſtillation from a tree, eaiiſed 95 a wotm breeding 
| in it. Lb. 1 570. F | ; 
a hy Kuhr. 
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XAAKEDYT Leh. 
Veſſels of braſs, or any ſort of brazier's work. 


XC NY. | 
Tortoiſe-ſhell ſeems to have formed: a great article of nad 
for ornaments of furniture, as beds, tables, doors, &c. both in Italy, 
Greece, and Egypt. It was brought from the coaſts of Africa, 
near Moondus ; Socotra, Gadroſia, Malabar, and the Lackdive, 3 


or Maldive iſlands; the former ſeem to be deſigned ** Noce 
of the Periplus. N 


Xirhveg. | 
Under garments, imported from Egypt into Africa. 


Xonper. Specie. | 
The Periplùs is very accurate in noting the ports wha! it was 


neceſſary to trade with ſpecie; and in more inſtances than one, notes 4 
the advantage « of exchange, 


XguT0Muboc. Chry/olite. 
Sometimes the ſame as chryſites, the touchſtone for geld, Salm. X 
p. 1103; but deſcribed as a ſtone as it were ſprinkled with ſpots 2 


gold, Salmaſius, p. 407. who points out what i it 18 not, but cannot 5 
determine what i is. It may well be the W 


Xpuoey, | | 5 5 
Uſed with dpdpiov, as 18 agyugis alſo, expreſin 640 and | fver 8 
denarii. | [ 


— 


xgugdherra, Gold Plate. bh 


6: The Bohemian is yellow with a greeniſh out, the Oriental i is very oy pil. Dn. 7, 
Burges's Oriental topaz deep Ow . 
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An Account "of the” eric wahl colkecbed from 
Cutsnurr, | MonTravcon, MzLeniszbzex Tuxvxvor, 


and other Aurhons. — 15 FF 


1 4 | 1 ; EX -1 
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PLETE 13 


Adulitick n is in "elf. one af, the moſt curious 
monuments of antiquity, but the preſervation of it, and the know- 
ledge which we have of it at this day, are Rill more extraordinary 
than the inſcription. itſelf. Coſmas (&yled, Indicopleuſtes, from 
the ſuppoſition that he had navigated the Indian Ocean, Which 
in truth he had not,) copied a Greek inſcription, at Adile, which 
has ſince appeared to relate to Ptolemy Euergetes, and to prove that 
he had nearly conquered the whole empire of che Seleucidæ in Aſia, 
and the kingdom of Abyſſinia in Africa: two hiſtorical facts of 
conſiderable importanre; notwithſtanding, his ſucceſs in Aſia was 
ſcarcely diſcovered in hiſtory, till this monument prompted the 


alone. | | 

The erh of, Sole, in 3 report ** OS Ls Ch 
eſtabliſhed upon proofs-which have nearly united all ſuffrages in its 
_ favour; ſome obſcurity there, ſtill remains, and ſome few objections 
naturally ariſe, to which Chiſhull has given. a ſufficient” anſwer. 
Rug there is one <blarretion of his that | is. Winreſragable, when he 


F 


1 It does not now. appear | in any hillary to e cited out of Polyiznus 5 Bayer. 5 
the extent that the marble aſſumes, or in any infra. 


inquiry, and the ond. of W 0 ſtill reſts upon us evidence 
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ſays that Colnins himſelf did mot know to \ 


it belonged, and conſequently he could not. th 
lars which accorded with one, and one only of of 

The work of QC ſmas i is ſtyled Topo Chriſtiana, . 
intended to prove that the earth is a p SIO, 


philoſophical notion of its being a ſphere, whic * * e con- 


# 1 4 


ceived to be an heretical opinion, contrar 


ſcriptures. He had himſelf travelled, mi th, an 3 
viſited, he fit found they were all on a Plane, a 
equence of this notion, his dedu | 
the facts he relates, and th 
all the marks of veracity that f = 
There were” two copies of his work, one in he Vatican, ſup- | 
poſed to be of the ninth century, and ano her at Florence in ti | | 
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"Addie is. a 2 of Ethiopia, and the port o of e communication with 


| \xidmis*, and t be whole nation, of which that city is the capital ; 


in this port we carry on our trade from Alexandria and the Elanitick | 


Gulph? q? the town. itſelf is about two miles from the ſhore, and as 
798, enter yl on the weſtern fide, by the road that leads from 
Axidmis, there is kill remaining a chair or. throne v which  appertained 
to one of the, \Prolemies,, who had Lubje Re: this, co untry to. his 
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authority. Ibis chair is. of beautiful white mar] 
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concerning Ptol. Euergetes, till this account. Abyſſinia in that age were er and 

on the me was diſcovered by Coſtas more Egyptian. Bruce found the ſume at 

chan 700 years after the invaſion of Ethiopia and if he could have topped at Meroè to ex- 

by this monarch; Chyiznvyt.” * aue the ruins he there palſed; afſuredly they 
"> PO. vin; different authors Azuma, would have been Egyptiau alſo or Ethiopick. 

ma, Axioma, and Arjomis. 
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the Elanitick TI, And in all ages, 1 = The Man 'of Proconnslus i in the Po- 


imagine Ela,  Aila, or Ailath, to hate been naturally ſupplied Conſtantinople with 
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s bop to which {AL Phenicians of Tyre N marble.” 


DICOL , which. perhaps too * , to change its name to. Marmora, and: to 
Rs; om 1 la and FPheutcon may , that title to | the Prop! pontis, noty called the Sea 


at different times have been in the polſeſhon of ' of Miltmora.” N Tonk of Conſtantinople off 


Nabatheans, Petreane, Eg) Us was Oh rians, courſe” keferted to the marble with which he! 
Hebrews, or Roms. was moſt acquainted. The church of Santa 
39 Yee the view of Addis Ein Colmar 8 draw. * is built withProconnelizetnaeble.. il 


as the] Pro conneſſan “, but ſuch a8 5 pe employ for marble. 
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while the whole maſs i is in the form of a lambda, rifing't to a pc 
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tables; ; it ſtands on a quadrangular baſe, ak reſts at thefts 
corners on four ſlender and elegant pillars-, with a fiſth in- the 
centre, which is channeled in a ſpiral form. On theſe pillars the 
ſeat is ſupported, as well as the back of the throne, and the two 
fides on the right and left. 8 4772 
The whole chair with its baſe, the five pillars, the feat, the ls 
and the two ſides, is of one entire piece, carved into this form; 
in height about two, cubits and e A, kalt, and i. in W like A ONT 


7 £1 


throne “. 


TP. £8 


MEN cubits in bete, the' face i of which i is an Awe 9240 0 


at the rop, and bpreadin ing a, the bottom, * Hut the front 


18 s quadrangular. This talet 10 is now fallen behind the chair, anf 
the lower part of it is broken and deſtroyed, but the whole of this 


[Kone or] marble and the chair itſelf is lin a manner r covered over 


** bled. with i GH, ee | 4-300 dns 6 1 413-209 * 21494 400 
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* Faber. 1 WY ry” ſquare fan blog ſquare]-on the dad face 


' 14 Cathedra. 1 and Eke a A on t] e tides, the broad erbe, 
15 Baſapites i is F 325 to be a an > Ceri” is ſo repreſented in the drawing of Coſmas, an 


„ 


Egyptian, and opt; Greek, from Rdagor, 28 it nelling of this tablet is repreſented as carried” 
is uſually eſteemed. See Chambers's Diction- round the broken corner, "whether this ib the 
ary, art. touchſtone., The Greek term Bagaw;, error of Coſmas or the engraver muſt be de- | 
might poſſibly . be derived from Egypts the termined by the MSS. nA ma ne Bute 
country where the touchſtone Was procured.. "oy H, body, the whole body or maſs of” 
But, it 1 18 i Greek in its uſage and de- a marble i in the form of a Itmbda cannot Be a” 
rivation. 25 ſquare, but A wedge; it is one of the faces of" 

| 26 Trredyerey. ws 59 26g 1 render this Merely, | this wedge wh hich "mult be meant, and even 


but vot correctly Chiſhull writes, ad wodum this would not 15 a ſquare, bur quadraugular 
tabule pictoriæ, but how a has that ſenſe (rng ere), a8 lepreſented i in the drawing of 


1 tt 5 fin 
L cannot determine. I ſuppoſe. this baſanite Heine chat i is a paralletog ram. 2X5 HAIR 572 
ftone or marble to be in the form of a wedges. . r Mp 0 


marble or granite; and, the name alſo to be, oblong ſquare broken at te corner, the Ala 
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about five and twenty years ago, more or leſs, i in the bag ac 
the reigh of Juſtin the Roman emperor; that Eleſbaan the king of 
omitesg when le was preparing for an expedition againſt the 
Homerites in Arabia} on the other fide of the Red Sea, wrote to 
* governor of Adülè, D him to nn eg oy ys 


5 3; 
7: 2 pA * 3 n: 1  S 1 * — tf ow 7 147 5 


4 reigu of, Juſtin, commences in 518 8. us, os this is hiſtory is k- 55 Chra- 
; 125 expedition of x leſbaas i is uſually placed in nicle of Axtima, and Montfaucon cites Non- 
525; the eighth year of Iuſtin, but the marble noſus in Photius, / whoſe teſtimony: corrobo- 


might have been copied 2. Jeat or two years., rates the chronicle in the ampleſt manner, 
Before the expedition. (NMontfaucon Nova Collectio Nb. tom. ii. 


8 is a moſt remarkable babe} p 140.) for Nönnoſus ſpeaks of himſelf as 
hiſtory ſo obſcure and e's as that ,embaſſador from Juſtin to Kaiſus, an Arab 
G Ah lan, any fact ſhould be eſtabliſhed | "ine of the Khindini and Maadeni, aud tok 


mee dear and er, grounds, as / 9 75 15 of e agreeing Dower 
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and b are ſo ack, that there cannot. 
remain a doubt ; ind if that reign is eſtabliſhed, 
the yeracaty of Coſmis needs no other ſupport. 
Now it appears from the evidence they. have 
"adduced, that the ſovereigus of Abyſſinia, in 
the reign « of Juſtin, about the year 525, had 
extended. their power into the country of the 
Homerites,, which i 38 a diſtrict of Sabèa, here 
they. had a governor. 1 85 z it appears alſo 
that ſome Abyflinians ad been put to death 
by Dunaanas, one of the native chiefs in 
Arabia, and a Jew, who are ſtill conſidered as 


martyrs. to their faith, and that Eleſbaas un- 


dertgok an expedition into Arabia, i in which 
he was ſucceſsful, and puniſhed, the aſſaſſin of 
his ſubjefts. His Abyſſinian title was Caleb 
5 el Ac eba, or Caleb the Bled; whence the 
| Greek corruption of Tonk Eleſbass, and 
Eleſbaan (Bruce, vol. i. p. 503. Ludolf, 
p. 305; Hiſt. of Ethiopia). "Bruce afſures. 


< 1 
* * WG. oy 


hour. But without i ths inch 
conſideration, it is a natural conſequence, i 


Eleſbaas is proved to be the king of 'Ax 
in that age, that the account of Coſmas is 


worthy of credit. Bruce adds, that Mahomet . 


in the Koran mentions Dunaanas, not by name,. 
but as maſter of the e fiery Hite, 17 to the 
martyrs who were ' burnt” (vol. i. p. 516. N 
Other authors cited by Montfaucou are Me- 
| taphraſſus, Calliſtus, Abülpharage. 5 
40 Coſmas himſelf, in another part, 8 
ſcribes the country of the Homerites as lying 
on the coaſt of Aden beyond the ſtraits ; but 
as they occupy the angle of the continent, 
their territory may extend both within and. 
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tion“, which was both on the chair of Prolemy, and eee 
and to ſend it to him [at Axiòmis ]. ns 18/4 25iaqte: aid 
The governour, whoſe name was Aſbas” 90 les to me and to a 
merchant of the name of Menas, to copy the inſeription; Menas 
was [a Greek of my acquaintance, who afterwards became] a monk 
at Raithü, and died there not long ago. We [undertook the 
buſineſs together, and having completed it,] delivered one copy to 
to the governour, and kept. another. for ourſelves; It is from this 
copy that I now ſtate the particulars of the inſcription, and I ought | 
to add, that in putting them together [and drawing my own. con- 
eluſions from them,! I have found them very uſeful for forming a 
judgment of the country, the inhabitants, and the diſtances of the 
reſpective places. I ought! to mention alſo that we found the figure: 
of e and N among the ae at the back of the 
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This is thi en of "TR ſeat - Fg 15 1 And deter _ 
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lee to W in the words of the inſertion}. blogs e, 
415 8 | Fig blen 


Sie FL» ind 


28h 16 is „ highly probable, 5 Eleſbazn un- ** 1 1075 "Hits omitted a. conjure of che. 
derſtood the language, as he was a chriſtian, monk foreign to the ſubject. PROTO 
and of the church of Alexandria. His inter- *4 Coſmas fays, that ef Ren iN 6. 
courſe alſo with the Greek emperor at Con- ecuted before this chair i m Ris time ; but whe-. 
ſtantinople ſtreogthens this ſuppoſition. And ther it was a cuſtom continued from the time 
in the earlier age of the Fa we find Zoſ⸗- of Ptolemy he could not fay. Bruce men. 
N maſter of that langu VBuoons a tone at Axüma exiſting till, on which 
* Aſbas and El-Aſbas muſt be ile fame the Kings of Abyffinia were enthroned and 
nas, and there is nothing extraordinary in crowned, and which likewiſe had an inſcription 
ſuppoſing that both the king and the gover- with the name of Ptolemy Euergetes. Nad 
nour might both aſſume N _ _— either of theſe facts any concern with a tradition 
| the n the _ e er . Pto 
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(Here was inſerted a-drawiog by Colmes himſelf reptdſentil in 
the oppoſite t ns copied. from the MS: by ae Hut 
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Inſeri 
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Th Ptolemy the Great, king, ſon” of Ptolemy, king, and 9 
„ brother and ſiſter”; grandſon of the two ſovereigns 
Prolemy, king,, and Berenicꝭ, queen, gods preſervers 3. deſcei 
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ion upon the figure or ſquare t table in in the form 
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wot iu. p. 132. 11 5 1s htvortianty that the objection was ſtarted, two gold Sas were 
- marble. does not mention Axf\ma z and more brought to light with the united heads of 
ſo, if upon the credit of Bruce we conclude, . Ptolemy Sdter and Berenice, of | Philadelphus 
that OY viſited Axdma i in © ares" . and Arfinoe.” The former had no We 


Nerds we may make in 'Colmas's foe 


he knew Axdma, he knew it-was the capital 


of the country; if he had forged the e 


tion, Axtma would doubtleſs have been ad- 
mittelt. 

This genealogy at the commencement 
does not quite agree with another at the con- 


clufion, where the king ſays, that Mars was. . 


the father be begat him (ze jp? u tyeomor,). 
But as theſe Macedonian ſovereigus imitated | 


in his vanity, if they would have 


£0 for their anceſtors, it is not to be 


thought ſtrange, that their genealogy ſhould 


fluctuate. I think the inconſiſtence due to the 
vanity of the king, and that it ought not to 
be attributed to the miſtake of Colmas, or to 
his lapſe of memory. 
u In the. charaRter of, enim danhsa, 
gods, brother and filter, and QEQN 2 

gods prgſer ur, ve have one of the moſt iu 
_ krious; proofs. aol the aut phcity of the in- 
ſeription 6 ag n dil 
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— Vaillant, HR Pol. Nag, p- Fa; 
EQTHPQNN was not found, but an equivalent i is 
der, from Theocritus Idyl. 17. 

Weg! Ohg x38) wre! dos dens Row de dr. 

- Ev I durdg xgveß re. 19 8 

Then, rarrivm inixtolocw APNTO TZ. 

In which they are evidently conſecrated. as 
leities with the title of Arr. Chiſhull. 
N ſecond objection of Beger's was, that 

Philadelphus had no children, by Arſinoè his 
wife and ſiſter. But the Scholiaſt on Theo- 
critus Idyl. 17. fortunately furniſhed an an- 
ſwer to this alſo, who ſays that Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus-was firſt married to arfuot,dangiter 
of Lysimachus, by whom he had A 
(afterwards called Euergetes,) Lehn 
and Berenice, + But that having diſcovered 
this Arſioos engaged in ſome conſpiracy; he 
baniſhed her to Coptus, and then married his 
ſiſter Arſinot, and adopted as her children 
thoſe he had had by the other Arfinbè. This 


Arxſinoè, his ſiſter, was worſhipped by the 


Beger had. okjected "that. on the coins of Egyptians under the title of N e mw 
Ftolemy Soter and Berenieè, nN only was Venus Zephyritis. Chiſhull. 


found; and on thoſe of Philadelphus and 
Minos, eb — But ſoon after he | 
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on the father's ſide from Hercules ſon of Jupiter, and on the 
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mother's ſide from Dionyſus ſon of Jupiter, [that is, Ptolemy ſon 
of ptolemy and Arſinoe, grandſon of Ptolemy and Berenice, ] receiv- 
ing from his father the kingdom of Egypt, Africa, Syria, Phenicia, 


Cyprus, Lycia, Caria, and the Cyclades, invaded Aſia with his 
land and ſea forces, and with elephants from the country of the 


Troglodytes and Ethiopians. 


This body of elephants” 


was farſt 


collected out of theſe countries by his father and himſelf, and brought 


into Egypt and tamed for the ſervice of war. 


Ptolemy advancing into Aſia * 


With theſe forces 


reduced all the country on this ſide 


the Euphrates, as well as Cilicia, the Helleſpont, Thrace, and all 


the forces in thoſe provinces. 


In this expedition, having captured 


alſo many Indian elephants, and ſubjected all the princes to his 
obedience, he croſſed the Euphrates, entered Meſopotamia, Baby- 


lonia, Suſana *', 


*S A fact noticed by all the hiſtorians, ond 
| preſerved by Agatharchides, as almoſt the 
only commerce remaining on this coaſt in the 
time of Philomẽtor. 


30 80 very little of this conqueſt appears in 
hiſtory, that, having this inſeription only in 
Thevenot's work, I had doubted the whole, 
till I met by accident with the paſſage in Ap- 
pian, which confirmed the fact, and again at- 
trated my attention; but having afterwards 
procured Chiſhull's wack, ( Antiquitates A ſia- 
ticæ,) I found he had anticipated this paſſage, 
and many of the other obſervations which I 
had taken ſome paius to collect. See Ap. 
Syriac, p. 635. Schweighæuſſer's s ed. St. 
Jerom on Daniel mentions theſe conqueſts; 
and Appian notices that the Parthian revolt 


Perſis, Media, and the whole country as far as 


3: Rollin todchel on this expedition of 
Ptolemy, but makes it ſtop at the Tigris, vol. 
vii. p. 307. but Ptolemy here expreſsly ſays he 


entered Suſiana, and as Rollin confeſſes the re- 
| floration of two thouſand five hundred Egyptian 
ſtatues, we may aſk, where could they be found 


except at Suſa? The cauſe of this invaſion 
was the inſult offered to Berenſcè, ſiſter of 
Euergetes, whom Antiochus Theos had di- 
vorced, and whom Seleucus, his ſon by Arfi- 
noe, finally put to death. See Juſtin, lib xxvii. 
c. 1. Juſtin mentions that he would have 
ſubdued the whole kingdom of Seleucus, un- 
Teſs he had been recalled by ' diſturbances in 
Egypt. The two thouſand five hundred ſta- 


tues, and forty thoutand talents, I find in the 


notes on Juſtin, or whence deduced 1 know 


commenced upon the diſtreſs of the Syrian ve e fs heh c in 


monarchs in this war. 
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Bacttia“, and brought the whole. under his dominion, - {fo Perfis 


and Suſiana] he collected all the ſpoils of che temples which had 


been carried out of Egypt by [Cambyſes and] the Perſians, and 


conveyed them back again to that country **, with all the treaſures 


he had accumulated i in his conqueſts, and all the forces which had 


attended him on the enpodition; 
canal? „ „ 


TT 

25 ye Euergetes derte 1 1. 
: omnia fine bello et certamine occupavit a 
Tauro uſque in Indiam ; Bayer, p. 61. Bayer 
moderates the conqueſt, and appeals to Theo- 
eritus and the Adulitick marble. But the mar- 
ble certainly conſirms in a great degree the 
citation, which is from Polyænus. 

3 It is for this e e ee 
he is ſaid to e E, the 
benefaor, 


„The iini 18 hats es left 
pal; and that apparently on account of 


that part of the tablet which was mutilated. 


We are therefore at liberty to conjecture what 


| theſe canals. were, conſiſtent with the nature 
of the countries alluded to. Chiſhull looks 
to the canals on the Euphrates; but let us 
reflect, that the palace of Cambyſes was at 
Suſa; thither the ſpoils of Egypt were ſent 
by ———— and there they would be 
found by Euergetes, if they had not been 
removed by the Macedonians, or the kings of 
Syria. Much notices taken in hiſtory of the 
treaſures at Suſa being plundered; but the 


ſpoils of temples, Egyptian gods and ſtatues | 


had little to tempt the avarice of the con- 
querore, and would have been moved to little 
purpoſe, at a great expence. It is highly 
probable, therefore, that Euergetes found 
them ſtill at Suſa; and if we conſider that 


a Andau was of all the provinces of the Perſian 7 EE TK 
| TT 
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g al theſe be. embarked den, he | 
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8 the one moſt furniſned with, and 


moſt inter ſected by canals, we ſhalt have no 
difficulty in concluding, that theſe cumbrous 
deities were embarked upon that canal which 
united the Eulzus with the Meſerean near 
Suſa; and that they were brought by this 
"Rani: now called . Suab or Soweib, into 
the Euphrates near Korna. From Korna 


they would be conveyed up the Euphrates to 
2 Thapſacus, or higher, and require no other 


land carriage but from that point to the bay 
of Iſſus. This would certainly be the beſt 


and leaſt expenſiye, conveyance from Suſa to 


Egypt, and there could be no other water 
. carriage unleſs by the Eulzus to the Gulph of 
Perſia, and ſo round the continent of Arabia 
into the Red Sea. If it could be proved from 
- hiſtory that the flects of Euergetes had 
ever circumnavigated Arabia, we might ad- 
mit this as the readieſt mode of conveyance z 
but I have ſearched hiſtory in vain to eſtabliſh 


this concluſion. If it was contained in the 


point of the tablet broken, we have much 
- reaſon to lament the loſs ; for fo perſuaded am 
Jof the autbenticity of the inſcription, that 1 
ſhould admit the fact without heſitation, if 
found there. I can only now add, that the 
canal from Suſa to the Euphrates, and the 


wn Fee due to this paſſage. * 


carriage thence up to Thapſacus, afford che 
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This, ſays Coſmas, was the inſeription on the figure or  tabley; 2s 
far as we could read it, and it was nearly the whole, for only a ſmall 
part was broken off. After that we copied what was written on the 


chair, which was connected with the inſcription 1 given, and 
ran thus: | | noon bed gf 


After this, having with a | can hand a the tribes border- | 
ing upon my own kingdom to live in peace, I made war upon 
the following nations, and after ſeveral battles reduced them to 


ſubeſrdien, 


35 Mark the uſe of the firſt perſon. Whe⸗ 
ther the change from the third perſon to the 
firſt be cauſed by Coſmas or the inſcription, 
muſt be doubtful. We might well 71 
both inſcriptions to run in the firſt. 

36 Coſmas has many curious particulars of 
theſe countries himſelf ; as, 1ſt. The Home- 
rites are not far diſtant 3 the coaſt of Bar- 
baria [Adel] ; the ſea between them is two 
days ſail acroſs. This proves that he places the 
Homerites ſomewhere eaſt of Aden on the ocean. 

2. Beyond Barbaria [ Adel] the ocean is 
called Ziagium [Zanzibar the Caffre coaſt], 
and Saſus is a place on the ſea coaſt in that 
tract. This ſea alſo waſhes the incenſe country 
[ Adel and Adea], and the _— where the 
gold mines are. 

3. The king of Axiomis ſends proper per- 
ſons there by means of the governour of the 
Agows to traffick for gold. Many merchants 
join this caravan, and carry oxen, falt, and iron, 
which they exchange for gold. They leave 
theſe articles and retire,—when the natives 


come and leave as much gold as they chuſe to 
offer. If this is thought ſufficient, on their re- 
turn they take the gold and leave the articles. 


C] 


This is a very extraordinary paſſage, as: it 
proves that the Abyſſinians traded in that age, 
as they ſtill do, not by ſea, but inland through 
their ſouthern provinces. And the exchange 
is ſimilar to modern practice, both on the 
borders of Ari and other tribes of A. 
Montf. 

4. The winter [that i is che rainy ſeaſor,]i in 
Ethiopia is in our ſummer ; the rains laſt: for 


three months from Epiphi to Thoth, ſo as to 


fill all the rivers and form othere, which empty 
themſelves into the Nile. Part of theſe cir- 

cumſtances I have ſeen myſelf, and others I 
have heard from the merchants who trade in 


the eountry. 


F. The great number of faves ee by 
all the merchants who trade in this country 
a trade noticed equally by the Periplũs near 
500 hundred years before Coſmas, and by 


Bruce 1200 years after his age. It is worthy 


of remark that Abyſlinian ſlaves bear the firſt 
price in all the markets of the caſt, and the 
preference ſeems to have been the ſame in all 
ages. Montfaucon, tom. ii. p. 44. Nara 


Col. Patrum. 
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Firſt the nation of Gaze, next Agams and Siguè. Theſe I ſub- 


dued, and exacted the half of their n by way of contribution 
for my own uſe”. 


After theſe I reduced 40 and Ts or Tin Gambela ys 


the country round it, en, Angabè, Tiama, and the Athagai, 


Kalaa, and Semene, (a nation beyond the Nile,) among mountains 


difficult of acceſs, and covered with ſnow ; in' all this region there is 


| hail and froſt, and ſnow ſo. deep that the troops ſunk up to their 


knees, I paſſed the Nile to attack theſe nations, and ſubdued: them. 


I next marched againſt Läſinè and Zaa and Gäbala, tribes which 


inhabit mountains abounding with warm ſprings; Atalmo alſo and 
Bega, theſe likewiſe I reduced, and all the nn in * e 
bourhood. 


After wis I ptoceadad an the Tangaite® 7 who he want the 


confines of Egypt; theſe I reduced, and compelled them to open a 
road of communication from this country into Egypt. The next 


tribes I ſubdued were Annine and Metine, who were . ſeated upon 


mountains almoſt Ae ee ; and Seſea, a tribe which had 
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p. 120. The Homerick cuſtom of taking 


half and leavin 8 ae 

38 Afyu Tm 70 wigay T5 Nl, hich Mont- 
faucon reads in a parentheſis, as no part of the 
inſcription, but as an obſervation by Coſmas. 


But the fact is wo, oe 18 PRs wm 


Tacazze. 
92. Bede el denies the e of 


ſnow in Abyſlinia; but it does not quite follow 


from this that ſnow was unknown in former 


ages. Horace ſays Soracte ſtat nive candida, 


but the moderns obſerve this now never hap- 


Pens. Lobo aſſerts that ſnow falls in Samen 


on Semen, but © in very fall 8 wo 


never lies, p. 578. Fr. ed. Bruce calls Lobo 
a liar, but in many inſtances not without 
manifeſt injuſtice. He allows himſelf that 
Samen is a ridge eighty miles in extent; the 


| higheſt part is the Jews' rock, where there 


was a Frogs T2 of oo till within theſe or 
years. 

4 Tf it were poſſible to identify this tribe 
with Dangola, it would be a great acquiſition 


to geography. Dangola hes exactly in the 
proper 7 as ME be . Ef e 
map. „„ SIP; 01 
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retired to a mountain abſolutely inacceſſible to an army; but I 
ſurrounded the whole mountain, and ſat down before it, till L com- 
pelled them to ſurrender; I then ſelected the beſt of their young 
men, their women, their ſons and pre and ſeized all r 
property for my own ul.. Aro 

My next attempt was upon a an loknd tribe. in > the franks/ 
incenſe country, a region without mountains or water; [from this 
tract I penetrated again to the coaſt, , where] I found the Solatè, whom 


© ſubdued, and gave them in charge to A the coaſt | [from 
Pirates], 


All theſe nations, protected as hoy: were. va mountains almoſt 
impregnable, I ſubdued, and reſtored their territories to them upon 
conditions, and made them tributary ; other tribes bai _ of 
their own accord, and paid tribute upon the ſame terms. 

. Beſides the completion of this, I ſent a fleet and land es againſt | 
the Arabites“, and the city of Kined6polis on the other ſide of the 
Red Sea; I reduced both to pay tribute, and gave them in charge 
to maintain the roads free from robbers, and the ſea from Pirates, 
ſubduing the whole coaſt from Leuke Kome to Sabta. In the ac- 
compliſhment of this buſineſs I [had no example to follow, either 
of the ancient kings of Egypt, or of my own family, but] v was the 
firſt to conceive sche delt. and to 50 it into execution. 1 Ki 


42 8 TRAIN 5 n te beth for naties ad Indian 

42 'The coaſt of Arabia, north of Yambo, commodities, till the Romans were maſters'6f . 
has been notorious: for pirates and robbers in Egypt. The Romans had a garriſon in Leuke 
all ages. Leuke Komè, or the White Vil- Kom, and a cuſtom-houſe, where they levied - 
lage, we ſhall fix when we come to the coaſt 25 per cent. on all goads.". See Periplas 
of Arabia in the third book; it cannot be far Maris Eryth. p. 1. Hudſ. Leuks Kome 
from Vambo; and the coaſt from this village ſeems, Ar tbr timifef, N R e fallen 
to es or Yemen. \ was the lent of all the WA ? ood Near 


„„ | NWS SSA - = 


"For my ſucceſs in this undertaking I now return my thanks 
to Mars, who ® is my father, and by whoſe aſſiſtance I reduced all 
the nations from ¶ Bactria on] the north, to the Incenſe coaſt on the 
ſouth; and from Libya [on the weſt,] to Ethiopia and Saſus on 
the eaſt. Some of theſe expeditions I entruſted to my officers ; but 
in moſt of them I was preſent, and commanded in perſon. 
Thus having reduced the whole world © to peace under my on 


authority, I came down to Adulè, and facrificed to Jupiter, to. Mars, 


and to Neptune, imploring his protection for all that navigate [theſe 


47 05 pat nat | Hen the father who begot me. 
It is a remarkable expreſſion, He has already 
* ſaid he was the ſon of Ptolemy and Arſinoe, 
deſcended from Hercules and Dionyſus, and 
now Mars is his immediate father, What- 


ever yanity there may be in the ſovereigns, or 


flattery in the ſubjeQs, there is ſtill ſomething 
analogous in theſe Macedonian genealogies. 
Alexander is not the ſon of Philip, but of Ju- 
piter Ammon. His courtiers, and the family 
of his courtiers, follow the example of their 
monarch. - They are gods and ſons of gods, 
Oi Barts, Oo To rngegs. The preſumption i 18 
rather peculiar, for we may ſay to every one 
of them, Matris adulterio patrem petis. 3 
From Abyſlinia to the Bay of Zeyla. 
Salus is manifeſtly a us on the coaſt of 
Adel. | 
4 The whole world is 3 ye KI 
conquerors for the world around them, Alex- 
ander and the Romans did not conquer the 
winks world, but uſed the ſame Wager; 2 


_ Tie v an aaires,, TINT. N 
955 It appears fully from, this. paſſage. that 
Evergetes cngaged in this expedition on the 


plan of his father Philadelphus, for the ex- 
; tenſion ang Ins: of e and that 
n 


_ ſeas], 


he awed the wich calf on both ge the Red 
Sea, making them at leaſt tributary, if not a 


part of his kingdom: but it no where appears 


that he paſſed the Straits of Babiel-Mandeb.- 


Though he viſited the Moſyllitick marts, his 


approach to them was not by ſea, but through 


the interior of Abyflinia and Adel, as appears 
by his march from Rauſo to Solate, which 
muſt be on, the coaſt, from his giving it in 


charge to the natives to preſerve the peace of 


the ſea. The execution of theſe deſigns, with 
the opening a communication inland from 
Abyſſinia to Syènè, marks the grandneſs and 
wiſdom of his ſyitem, as clearly as if we had a 
hiſtory of his reign, and a detail of his ex- 


peditions. Of the latter there is not a trace 


remaining but this monument. It is ſtill 
more extraordinary, that in leſs than ſeventy 
years all the notice of this expedition ſhould 


have ſunk into ſilence, and that Agatharchides 


ſhould ſay nothing of this plan, but fo far as 


relates to the clephants procured at Ptolemais 
i Theron. Can this be adduced as an argu- 
ment againſt the reality of the marble? 1 
think not; and I truſt 1 it to its internal evidence. 


But if the authenticity of the marble be al-- 


| lowed, what * docs it not throw on the 


boaſted 
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ſeas]. Here alſo [at Adule] I reunited all my forces, [which had 


year of my reign © 


been employed on both coaſts of the Red Sea,] and fitting on this 
throne, in this ** J conſecrated it to Mars, in the twenty-leventh . 


Abyſſinian names of Places in the Inſcription. Confult Bruce's 
Map. vol. v. and Lally P. 14. 


; Gaza. Geez ? vu dubious” 3 as it is ous of the places firſt men- 
tioned, and Geez is very far inland; Montfaucon. Pliny's Gaza 
near Moſyllon is noticed by Chiſhull ; but theſe places in the com- 


\ 


mencement ſeem all between the coaſt and the Tacazze, or Its neigh- 


bourhood. 


boaſted diſcoveries of the Ptolemies? Tt 
proves, that whatever might be the progreſs 
of Timoſthenes down the coaſt of Africa in 
the reign of Philadelphus, that no commerce 
was eſtabliſhed upon it in the reign of his 
ſon. It proves that the Greeks of Egypt did 
not yet trade beyond the ſtraits, or on the 
Moſyllitick coaſt, though they meditated the 
attempt. It proves that they did not yet go 
to Aden, but traded to Yemen within the 
the ſtraits; and that one object of this ex- 
pedition was to clear the Arabian coaſt of 
pirates, from Leuke Kome to Sabea; that is, 
from the top of the Gulph to the bottom. 

In the whole account not a word eſcapes that 
implies a trade with the marts of Arabia on 
the ocean beyond the ſtraits, nor does it afford 
any reaſon to believe that the continent of 
Arabia was yet circumnavigated, or the diſ- 
coveries of the Ptolemies brought in contact 
with thoſe of Alexander, 


. 
* © 
- 
F 2 © 25 3 
- 


This has been my inducement for introdu- 
cing this marble to the knowledge of the reader, 
agreeably to my deſign of tracing the diſ- 
coveries of the ancients ſtep by ſtep; and I 


conclude this account with remarking, that 


commerce rather fell ſhort than proceeded in 
the following reigns; for it topped at Sabèa on 


the Arabian ſide, as it does in this marble, and 
on the African fide it did not go ſo low in the 
reign of Philometor as in that of- Euergetes. | 
+7 Chronologers aſſign 26 years to the reign 
of Euergetes. But if a king commenced his 
reign in June, for inſtance, and died in October, 
it might be 26 years in a chronicle, and yet the 


27th would have commenced. Chiſhull ſup- 


poſes this to be the fact. Dodwell ſuppoſes 


Euergetes to have been crowned during his 


father's life time; and we add, that an error 
(if it is ſuch) in numbers may be more readily 
imputed to a MS. than made to impeach the 


oo” 
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CS. 
AgamZ. A government in Tigre; Montf. Ludolf. p. 17. 
Agam fignifies een Bruce. | 2 2 


PIT — * . - 


Sigue. Bruce mentions Zagus as a province, vol. ii. p. 534. 


elſe it might be thought Tigre, from the places mentioned with it; 
Or Sigue for Sirè; Eryul, Lieu. 
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Ava. , The province between Adult and Axuma. Nönnoſus; 


Chiſhull. Axuma is in the province of Tigre. Ava is {till Band 
as a diftrict of Tigre. 
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Tiamo or Tziamo. Tiama a government of Tigrè near Agame -. 
Montfaucon. It ſeems to be the an of Damot. But there is 
a Tzama i in Begemder; Ludolf. p. 14. 


* 


Gambela, Gambela. There i is a Gaba noticed. #-by. Ludolf, but 
nothing to mark its relation to Gämbela. 


Zingabens. The country of the Zangues, Hingiia; or Cates. 
Angabe, read Avga-bend, The kingdom of „ 


Tiama. Tiamas, Vatican MS. Tigre-mahon !' a mere conjec- 
ture. But Mahon, Macuonen, ſignifies a governor or government; 


Ludolf. p. 20. It is idle to ſearch. for an quralent, as It is potibly: 
only a repetition of Tiamo. 


Ath- agai,. Agoa Montf, Agows; ; Mues 
Kalaa. Nothing occurs but the mention of it with Semene. 


| Semend, Samen, Semen. Montf. The Tacazze is the boundary 
between Samen and Sirè; Bruce, iii. p. 252. The ſnow. mentioned. 


Ul 


in 5 


* 


| tains which divide Adel from aue See ee vol. i, p. 250. 


Ludolph, p. 14. and a Gaba, * 15. but W certain. : 


chaia the Frankincenſe country is not in Arabia but Africa; Voſ. 


moſt probably at Sennaar or Dongola. Dongolai is written Dangola, 


cannot diſcover. 


in the — is denied by Bruce, = hy 3 eighty 
miles in length, are acknowledged by him; Ibid. And the e | 
tion mentions patling the Nile (Tacazze) to Semene. "a 


Laſine. Still ſo called ; Coſmas; Laſts. air 0 
Zaa. Sull ſo called ; Coſmas. Roa, Shoa, or Sewa; j Ludolf; 


Gate” Still ſo called”; Coſmas. There is a kingdom of Bali 5 


At-almo. ; Lamalmon the great mountain. At, ſeems to be an 
article or prefix, as in Atkagal, 5 5 


Bega. Beja and rd are ſtill two provinces of Abyſs, 
Tatigaiter, Voſlius reads Patindins in order to prove that Pan- [ 


ad Pomp. Mel. lib. iii. c. 8. Chiſhull. But the Tangaitæ are a tribe 
between Abyſlinia and Egypt, i i. e. at Sennaar, Dongola, or Meroe, 


not unlike Tanga, But whether hinges is an ancient name H 


Metinè, Annineè. Nothing occurs to Seele theſe places. | The 
Inſcription paſſes from the northern frontier of Abyſſinia to the 
ſouthern with theſe names between. went only ; ih, * Ae; 
mountainous... 


= 4 


14 5 , 2 9 4 14 


Sslea. Barbaria, coaſt of Adel; Coſmas, Apparencyonrt ths moun- | 


— — - Rauſo, 
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Rauſo. Barbaria ; Coſm. According to. the Inſcription itſelf it is 


inland from the frankincenſe coaſt of Barbaria "WP and Solatè is 


on the coaſt. | V i s 
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Solats. Barbaria; - Coſi: © "Theſe three places ef in num- 
ber with the three on. the Moſyllitick coaſt x mentioned in the peri- 
plis. The modern maps have a ä . 
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Arabites. Eionbetiers Coſmas. But G40 is in an error. The 
Homerites are on the ocean; theſe are the Arab tribes on the coaſt 


of the Red Sea oppolite to Suakem and Abyſſinia, as * by the 
Inſcription. 


Kinedo6polis. Homerites; Coſmas. But Coſmas is miſtaken. 


It lies on the coaſt of Arabia not far from Lambo, between Leuks 


Kome and Sabea, agreeably to the N itſelf. See Ptolemy, 
Alis; tab. vi. 


Pirate Coaſt, Not noticed as ſuch, but their piracies marked. 
Probably the Nabathèans or wild tribes above Lambo, always pirates, 
and ſubdued by the later Ptolemies and by the Romans. They are 
pirates at this day. 

Leuke ang” Leukogen, in the country of the Blemmyes; 
Coſmas. . Another proof that Coſmas could not be a forger, for 
| Leuke Kome i is in Arabia, above yada, and he places it in Ethiopia. 

It is che Haws of &Apville. 
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Sabea. The Homerites; Coſmas. But r 
Felix of the ancients. 


Saſus. At the extremity of Ethiopia where gold called Tancharas 
is obtained. It lies upon the ſame ocean as Barbaria (Adel), where 


B yd 


frankincenſe is procured ; Coſmas, By Ethiopia he means Abyf⸗ 


ſinia, and Saſus muſt be near Zeyla. 


4 


” 


Adale. The port of Abyſſinia i in the Bay of Maſuah. 
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Tar readings of this extraordinary nolyſyllable a are as numerous 1 TY 
almoſt as the editions, and the authors who have had gecaſion to - 
cite it. The corruption i is evident « to all, but n no two agree in the 


correction. 2233 i 905 ES 8 | 
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.. Sklnalifivs' Teads a Zur e 240 116 Btw | Maul; Swart | 
oog. Blancard follows Salmaſius, hut in this correction, 79 E 
auen is aſſumed without a ſhadow of reſemblance, and is as wrong 
in point of geography as criticiſm. The Meniithias of the Peri- 
plüs has no reference to Praſum whatever; and the miſtake of | 
Salmaſius ariſes from ſuppoſing that the Me adchis, of Ptolemy and Phe” | 
the Peripliis are the fame, whict ey cer ö are n not. 
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Henry Jacobs, in Hudſon s s Minor Geographers, vol.! iii. p. 68. 10 
reads, | 


rag auryy Tyv duow ts; Ti vor MerE hdg amrarte os. 


But Henry Jacobs adds alſo, that Praſum 3 is not Moſambique but 
the Cape of Good Hope. He can find no authority for this, but 
the eſtimate of Marinus, and Marinus himſelf 7 his exceſs, | 
and reduces his latitude of 34 ſouch to 2 45 30, * do See Frol 
lib. i. c. 9 * | GON APR 

Impreſſed with the appearance of theſe difficulties, I venture on i the 
following diſcuſſion with no common uncertainty ; ; and little prac- 
tiſed as J am in the ſcience of correction, T decline the grammatical 
and critical part of the inquiry, and wiſh to confine my e r 
almoſt wholly to what is purely local and geographical. WI 

I. Firſt then it is to be obſerved that our author has cently tide 
more than eight“ quarters of the heavens, or as we ſhould ſay in 
modern language, eight points of the compaſs, the fame number as 
is marked upon the eight fronts of the w of the vor; at. 


y F 
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10 occur in the Periplits, but that winds las the vorth, Duſis for the weſt, 
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In the application of theſe, or the terms equivalent to theſe, the 
Petjplii 3 is by no means accurate; of this we have a direct proof i in 
laying down the coaſt at Ardmata, and in its neighbourhood, where, 
if; our charts are accurate, ag they are generally at leaſt, it is ĩm- 


poſlibe to p the Wipf the er pee to the e ſtate of Re 
coaſt, | 


"hs 


o 
+ - 


F'. WA "44 ; i 
11 a 1111 14 bet! 17. K* 32. 1 :423807 


K. rs Joy us examine «the points. .of the. 3 2 180 
by the author in this paſſage, and bark manner of expreſſing — 4 5 
theſe are 1 r Mee, or? ar due“, and Tag. ard 29 du, anſwer- 
ing to the weſt and ſouth weſt, in, the foregoing figure; and here it 
is obſerved, that :n«yw.or i de rd Ade, is not known as a Greek 
idiom. But et us ſuppoſe it to be « nautical, phraſe, how is it to 
be er , Aﬀricum., yerſus 3, ſuperigrl ,parte? ; Aldius, qu m 
Africus sf 44. 450. Fe weſt 1 1 7e 8. is has A meaning in Greek 
4 what i ig to be underſtood. by above? ls Ane 10 the ſouth. or mo 
to, the. weſt? chat is, is it fouth welt by Weſt, or ſouth weſt by auth? 
The difficulty , which occurs here, induces 1 Dr, Pale, Burne) of 
Greenwich, to diſcard the COTE and to to. 2 Fa Ee e for 


N 


ET GEV 18 7 Aede. Ta X 

In the next place how 2 are we to. dern d + Tao auryy Ty AY 
Ilage, according to the leficons, has a ſenſe of motion to a place. In 
which form it might be rendered | direly to, the weſt, to the weſt 
dir ref. The general uſage for this! in the Feriplüs i. is e Noro, p. 7. 666 
drarede, ibid; but in p. 9: almoſt, immediate! preceding; the paſſage 


before us, Tag. curoy 115 Toy Ai ſeems to e eſs s the d direction of the 


1 S ＋ 
I | TRE2 2 2 


50 — with a 8 is in common uſe, F e or ſide ig Ge, as magy ogy 
dut whether it can be uſed with a wind, or in Tagam\mas. See Odyſ. E. 418. 440. noay 
what ſenſ & is dubious. Ern T8 Saeed, Tragant, where the waves do not break. 
above the firmament, is a known idiom. directly ag ainſt the coaſt, but run Along, the 

= The * ſenſe of , ſeems to be "fide of it. N 
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coaſt lying ſouth wit and north eaſt” as we ſhould expreſs i it} in 
Engliſh, or the courſe of a Your | doug? the coaſt | in a Knee * 
direction. 8 
III. Thirdly, we muſt inquire how theſe pre can at 
applied in any of their ſenſes to the actual geography of the coaſt 
and iſland ; and here I aſſume Mentitheſias or Menüthias for one of 
the Zanguebar iſlands, from the diſtance ſpecified, which i 18 at thirty 
ſtadia from the coaſt, equal to eight \ or ten miles, and correſponding 
with the diſtance of no other iſlands in this part of the voyage. Of 
the three Zanguebar iſlands, Monfia the third, or ſouthernmoſt 
may well be preferred from the account of diſtances in the Periplüs, 
both previous and ſubſequent. And if we aſſume Monfia, our next 
inquiry muſt be, how this lies with reſpect to che coaſt; the chart 
will ſhew that it lies directly eaſt. 5 A ſufficient cauſe to Jultify the 
reading of Dr. Charles Burney, of! er | dvaroMay, for db 15 Web. 8 
But let us try if e rde 75 AE has a meaning, how it could be ; 
applied. T have aſſumed N Fo for the Pyraläan iſlands, « or rather N 
for the Kawy daadgbg, the new canal *, The veſſel is plataly, fettivg 
out from this point, Lal TG xa A8youing daga ges, ag ; 77 gov ; 
ETGVY TE Ac] that is, from Mombaga, and going down to: an iſland RE 
eight” or ten miles diſtant from the coaſt. The coaft ifelf kr runs s ſouth 5 
welt, but if ſhe 1 is to : nd off the coaſt. for | the iſland, ſhe r runs not 
ſouth welt, but more towards the ſouth than fouth welt. Now. this. 
is actually the courſe a veſſel muſt, hold to run from Mombaga to 
ente, It would not be bun dired, but a linde to 7 the 9 85 ; 
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; ſouth weſt. If therefore. eTayw rd | Ads can be mage a Greek idiom, 


of, a Greek nat utical phraſe, this I conclude i is the only i interpretation. 
it could bear. It muſt be noticed likewiſe, chat this erpreflion muſt 


be; applied 40 the courſe of the velſel, as | Top auThv Ty» do muſt 


apply to the poſition of the iſlands, | it is joined With gerd % Leske 


| nuxuigovs, as rag ard. ri Hom, is Fond with e 


1 e 4.09 W 1 * 


af vo REP 
XYT6 | 7 , MX 8 TA 0 241 21 * IP Y 1 5 Te . 
t then! is g aur Thy Sg . » « » , marTR Wes? That I have 
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ſcarce. the hardineſs to lay, ft f it cannot be, for whatever lies 


1 44 4 wy 


weſt from, Mombaga, or any point on the Toa it, muſt le inland o on the 
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continent o of Africa. ar can it Kw t the inland itſelf lying eaſt 
ee iſlands tak en together, for they lie nearly north n 


and w or the 
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and ſouth. This reduced a commentator. to is. Jaft reſource, which 
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is either to ſay that qu is af falſe reading, dr to find ano er ſenſe 


941 * 


for it, if i it muſt be retained. 1 confeſs 1 this Silemma 1 S moſt candidly, 
and have n no more confidence i in the following ſuggeſtion, © — Juſt 


n 1428 S 


ſuch as the reader 9 5344 to give it. 


wh of 4 an 


akernative left, to my choice, 
work that You and a dare) 3; belides weit literal meaning of welt and 


* T 0 not fc ard Now, bn "ul 105 it another bene, 3 as Aue only | 
as beet noti ced i in tlie prece eding 


| eaſt, have likewiſe a relative Tenſe” giv ven” u to thein by mariners, in 


which they 10 . #5 to "the ge An dene) of the voyage rather 


than to the quarters of the own in regard to the ſhip' 8 place, or 


the, individual point. where) tlie mariner is at the momeènt he is 0 


1 ſpeaki king 55 tis owing to this that When a veſſel 1s ptoceedifig from 
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the failed to the eaſtward, el ny her courſe was north 
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to the ld though her courſe i is certainly ſouth or ſouth weſt, . 
An expreſſion adopted on our own coaſt“ alſo, and perhaps on 
every other; and I can now ſhew that this is the language of the 
Periplis beyond diſpute; for (at p. 35.) when the author is deſerib- 
ing the paſſage round Cape Comorin he has theſe words, Tag de r 
per uri [Aygaugads] Mga, 1 705 argos QvaTIAYv Ts T00; moe e, 610 
"Haw be LL, Tos aurq 75 AYLIN, c og de xoftvn anale dd, 
age & Tor; agxαiε dura Targeccn; that i ic, When the courſe 
takes an inclination to the eaſt round the coaſt, lor. on that part of 
« the coaſt] which ſucceeds to Limyrice, tkere lies out at ſea directly 
„eto the weſt [ſouth] an iſland called Palæſimoondoo, [by the 
6 natives, but which their anceſtors uſed to call Tapröbana. * 
"Oi expreſſion here i is preciſely the ſame, except that it is po; a curqy 
75 Wow, inſtead of ra u, Ty doo. + | Toe. intimating, as I con- 
ceive, the point of the compaſs, and Tags the courſe of a veſſel in 
chat direction. And if we now. aſk, whatis the meaning of Alo, the 
map will ſhew in an inſtant, that Ceylon does not lie WEST from 
the continent. but SOUTH. It is on this evidence that I wi to 
render Alen ſouth, in the paſſage before us, remarking that the 
three Zanguebar iſlands lie directly SOUTH from Mombaga. If 
this be rejected, I do not ſee how to find: any application for the term 
weſt, in relation to any part of the coaſt, or to any other illand it in 
the neighbourhood. ee 

IV. We come now. to the word. 28 is 2 cauſe. of all this 
ſpeculation, . and. in "ExTeryTapeereSeo io all the commentators are 
agreed, Hs Menvthias in ſome form, or ; pther is is to be e out, 
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of the latter part of the polyſyllable. I ſhould have wiſhed to con- 
ſider Menüthias as an adjective rather than a ſubſtantive, Menu- 
theſian rather than Menuthias. In „ I am led to vyoiuv, both 
by the context and the letters, for vndiνfα is diam in the writing of 
MSS,, and » is often turned into j, not merely by an error of the 
copyiſt, but by coming before another z. If this be allowed, the 
change of 9 into c ſeems to give nein with great facility. 

Let us then examine what the geography requires. It requires 
that Mentthias, if it is Monfia, ſhould be deſcribed as one of the 
three Meniithefian or Zanguebar iſlands, or it ſhould be deſcribed as 
. the ſouthernmoſt f the three ' Menitthefian or Zanguebar iſlands. This 
is the ſenſe I want to elicit from the corruption; and with as little 
change of the form as poſſible, I propoſe the following conjectures: 
855 Hag uri T1 dun Tov VIToY Mex ON, r . 

a urn Tv duow e EH Tivav Lor e Tp] voi, Mere lac 
c vie. 


But the form I prefer is, | 


ne ur Y der 101 7 70 moin, Miratirias ur oc, or 


n auriy Thy Wow ET ann lor elan dndyrw] Mevefeoing 
ETOITE cos. 8 


In which cafe cru 5 bebe been dropped by the repetition of 
Fe And in theſe ſeveral readings I ſhould refer vn to the Py- 

ralaan iſlands immediately preceding, and interpret the paſſage thus: 
Almoſt directiy ſouth then of the | Fyralaan] iſlands you meet with 


& Hos — Fas, the laſt of all the iſlands. 
k | "Hoy 
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Hd“ is a particle frequently uſed in this manner by the author, 
and occurs in this very page, rag dur du Tov Alba, but if the letters 
are to be regarded, perhaps Tap” euryv T1» dow er, „ih Mer ei. 
4 vie; or, THE αοντνά T1 on irs vyoiuv [Tvezadwy] Mevebeoiag 
&TxT% vic, approach nearer to the form of writing than any 
others, that will bear a ſenſe of any ſort. 

I am ſenſible that it is no true canon of criticiſm to bend the 
words to the ſenſe we with to find; I confeſs freely I am not ſatisfied 
with any of theſe corrections, for in this very page the author uſes 
215 10% Norov for the ſouth, and rag bro non 70 Alca for the ſouth 
weſt; and it is not eaſy to conceive why he ſhould have uſed d 
here inſtead of veroy, if it were to ſignify the ſame point. The only 
defence I can make, is, to repeat, that no iſland on the coaſt can lie 
weſt from the coaſt, and if it is weſt from any other place, that 
place I cannot diſcover*. I ſubmit, therefore, the whole of this 
diſcuſſion to the candour of the reader, and thoſe more practiſed in 
critical corrections, with ſome confidence that if I have not com- 
pleted the ſolution of the difficulty, I may have afforded > 246; 
for future commentators to proceed ON, | 


54 Han is eaſter to conceive than to render; 
Abhinc in paſſages of this conſtruction fol- 


lows more readily than mox, continuo, &c. 


wv autny E Juen, i in the lan guage of the 
Periplus; for if it were, the courſe down the 
coaſt of the main, oppoſite to Zanguebar muſt 


but it is better rendered by nearly; dn & nv nh, 
it was juſt day. 

55 The only poſſible relation in which I can 
conceive quo to be employed, is, in regard to 
the ſhip's courſe when ſhe is running down the 

weſtern ſide of the Zanguebar iſlands, | But 
ſuch a courſe would never be expreſſed by 


then be expreſſed by xag avrilv T1y+ A 
as the ſhip is going down the eaſtern fide of 


the continent; but this is not ſo expreſſed, it 


is rg vr my re Ala, in which the direction 
of the courſe is marked, and not the ſhip's 
courſe on the eaſtern ſhore. 


I now 
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I now read the whole paſſage thus: 


: Hudſon. 


"EY" 6 Nixwvog* ui ov, To- 


rau TAO, x aANGE Ovexirs 
ego, Gangnaives 07% FAN Ss xa) 
Jets murgnolous , T5 Tow- 
reg r, pixes II, 5% Nij- 
wy 57, Koung NDον⁰ů çͤ ͤ Aldęuxos. 


d ng purges Sd 5 72 Ao; 59, 
 prres dd Net wthnpigesy rag 


ewriy Ti uo Ex enn DENe- 
clag dre, Nov, c, amo 
T1; e det! vg, Tu 


vu Ned goc. 


Propoſed Text. 


+++, Ea & Nixuvos* jur? ons 
wore) rsd v eg, Ke) & cu 
Xtis SH, dingnyivor xr g Ng 
x Jeguovs nrgnoies Thing TH; 
Tu d, AM . Tlvexnogwy Nn- 
Fwy c Th; Koung Aryojtmg Ab- 
gVX95- 
AiS%, pers Ju MSH Ing, 
Ire" Gwriv Tiv Nj, n [i] 
oiun, Mozyiag enaws Nico, 
ger dlan dd Th Vg WOE) TEaoTIuN, 
TAT UN u New eog. 
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ny 


7s 


Tranſlation. 


... « Next ſucceeds the anchorage of Ni- 
con, and after that, ſeveral rivers and other 
anchorages in ſucceſſion, diſtributed into correſ- 
ponding courſes of one day each, which amount 


to ſeven altogether, terminating at the Pyralaan 


iſlands, and the place called the new canal, 
From the new canal the courſe is not directly 
ſouth weſt, but ſomething more to the ſouth; 
and after two courſes of twenty-four hours 
[in this direction,] you meet with the iſland 
Menütheſias, lying almoſt directly ſouth from 
the [Pyralaan] iſfands, at the diſtance of about 
thirty ſtadia from the continent. Meniitheſfias 

itſelf is low and woody. | 


| If the queſtion were now aſked, whether I am fatisfied with this 


interpretation myſelf, I could not anſwer in the affirmative, for the 
ſenſe I wiſhed to obtain was, that Menũthias was the moſt ſouthernly 
of the Menütheſian iſlands ; and this fact I am not able to extract 
from any poſition of the words, or any reſtoration of the paſſage 
which I have to propoſe. I ſhall therefore only add ſome emenda- 
tions of the paſſage propoſed by Dr. Charles Burney, who, however, 
Rill doubts whether they ought to be deemed completely ſatisfactory. 
If his correction ſhould meet the opinion of the landed. I ſhall 

| ſubſcribe without heſitation to his reſtoration of ex averoayy for 
Were Ts Alo, and have little ſeruple in embracing his regiling of 


1. 1c 6th as 3 1 
37 Keu Tys xawns. Burney. 


k 2 


Er ce. Baſ. 
59 Ex cyarony. Burney, 


TN Xp 


2 . — 
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TU auT1v Tyv duo diaTuesre 1 Mevsbics, « « . if dugw may be rendered 
SOUTH, 


* 


Obſervations 105 Dr. Charles Burney. 


Ilegi rde TIC 'Epubecrs 0araoon Edit. Princ, Baſilex. Auen 
15 33. p. 20. l. 30. 

* Ou, A engere, xοα olabjadus Kt ellas iueęno iss ius, 

2. TOUG TAY as E770, Pixgs oh apa pow, Kauvns e une. 

3. ap Is purge er d Ts Moog, wile duo Feououe mo xbnpigss, Fg 


4. au} Ty duow eerndruwpperou0euring Hd viooc amo c]adiuv Y 
5. Ys wot TRaxoTiaY, Tanewy Kath xa] cd erdgog. 


In editione Blancardi, Amftel. 1683, in octavo, p. 151. J. ir 

L. 2. TTugiAcy. L. 3. 'ETavw. | 

L244 Nvxbnurgve, rag ds, To gcc ni £15 Ely Mevoubias anal 
og, Halo a 7. | 

In editione Hud, Geographic Vet. Scriptone Grad Minor, 
vol. i. p. 9. 1. 26,—p. ee 


L. 2. ug Ad. > FN 3. "Emdyu. 
1 4. 5. EJadiuy a and vis. 


L. 2. Mexg: mig, viows, Kaur Aya Prague. 


It 1s ſurpriſing, that all the editor ſhould have paſſed over DO 7 
paſſage, Which 18 wholly unintelligible ; nor will the ſuppoſition of 


6 The references in theſe remarks are made hs „ Hudſon 8 edition. 
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7e vyorou being underſtood, between exe and ITvpinawy,' remove the 
difficulty, of which you appear to have been the firſt obſerver. 
Kawn diugpug, as you remark, would, indeed, be an odd name for 
an iſland. ; | 


The e is ; improperly ole; in "AY latter part of the ſen- 
tence. Hence the paſſage may be thus read: 


Mexg: M iran, K TG Kan; bans di,, 


The word xa; has abſorbed ia rij, . might eaſily happen, 
from the ſimilarity of ſound, and accent on che final 75. 


I. 3. aQ 1; prepay & ETGVW TE r Aeg, . No deko ah ik, raf 
au ld an e 8 | 


* * 


© *Emoivw Tov ACh, on account of the i intervention of le d. J. xb 
ä uigobg, cannot poſſibly be connected with erg . &v]yv 71a Wow, nor 
would theſe terms, if they could be united, explain the ſituation of 
the iſland Menüthias. Inſtead of eau Tau Ng, read, « E is, 
which preciſely erpreies the poſition of Menüthias, with Po ta 
the new canal, or 7] ay du, on the coaſt of Africa. 


To remove all doubt about the truth ot the correttion the n 
of My m be adduced: - 


2 6 Ta nere) magdual]as « d bega Saen, viceg, 7 
bare Mules p. 131. 


It may alſo be i e! that Al) is the name of a wind; and 
not Sh the coaſt, over which Africus blows.” What poſſible ex- 
| planation 


T0, U, for Orientem verſus. The new reading alfo does not 


2 
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explanation then can be given to ẽπαπνα rv aGog?—The terms Own; 
7g Y Nef EHu, in Aulus Gellius, ii. xxii. p. 2710. edit. Conrad. 
may illuſtrate Ptolemy's amo v£pmwy , ͤ iv. 


L. 4. Tang avjyv T1 duow c evo Ee dri vic ano 


eiu Th; Vn Wot TRAROTLUV. 


- 


In the latter part of this portentous word, eevnduopuperedeuciag, 
Salmaſius acutely diſcovered: the name of the iſland Menüthias; 
but it is impoſſible to aſſent to his change of Tag auJyv Ty» duow E- 
dice, into Tap au]o To Igo o- x go 819 Eto. It does not appear, that 
the author of this Periplus was acquainted with the Promontory of 
Praſum ; and it is certain, that he never uſes «5 &, but et, cc, or 


ſufficiently reſemble the old, for it to have juſt claims to admiſſion. 
Henricus Jacobius is ſtill more unfortunate in his conjecture 


90 g 74 v6 Meg u. „eds. This author, indeed, has, p. 27. 


1. 26. K rd vi Ths Tring but this will not vindicate 24 7 
500%, nor will mda T1 docaey meg fuer, antique quodam jure, in p. ro. 


1. 23. nor in p. 20. I. 3. yutgas 3 ro 77 H e,xꝭ., if the paſſage be 


ſound, defend this uſage of 7: with 10% % This author, indeed, has, 


p. 7. 1. 34 6-5 Tov von, and again P- 9. L. 14. ſo p. II. I. 16. 4 Toy 
26 and p. 12. I. 32. map alloy. 500, but 71 v0 hen 18 unexampled 
in this nie 

As to i Toy vn Mevouderiuy, Or Mevalleriar d. views, It is harſh 
to admit ? &v, and not agreeable to the uſage of the Periplis.—'For: 
vnc ov Meroubec ag, would occaſion the omiſſion of two words, aui 


pyT05, As you obſerve ; F which would greatly invalidate the conjec- 


— ture, 


iN \ 
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ture, even if the following rare did not render it inadmiſſible,—It 
is right to ſtate, that the word vnio occurs in this Periplus, p- 22. 
I. 10. T60Ke)a als vyTiov [1%0v. | 

Salmaſius appears, as has been mentioned, to have rightly traced 
the name Mevoufizs, in the latter part of this ſtrange word. In the 
former, He , ſeem to be diſcoverable the disjoined traces of 
d eivouc . The letters are ſtrangely jumbled ; but it is to be 
recollected, that in the very next line, where Hudſon gives )adiuv 
du vic, the editio Princeps has & d rhe . 

Let the author himſelf defend this reſtitution. Firſt, for r- 
vou. 


. 
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P. 5. 1, 16. E dοανον)ν -e. 


= 6. I. 17, αο Ta EF avdoyg KN ED &c. Ke. | 

To conclude, the whole paſſage ſhould probably be read thus : 

"Oppeor, dien. e ood juoug rat des- i⁰,ů lou ,., Tobg 
ard) sm, N ug Ady vow, x rig ui, XKeyoperns  01wouxeg* 
a Je prov en avalonyy, u duo Ten mo Pmpetgoues with au/nv Tyu 
duc dia N Mevoubicng dm vio, cad lar d T5 v. 601 


rg en, raren Ka aj adiudòpos. a 


lib. i. 
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No. IV. 


ANCIENT MaPs of the WORLD. 


Tunzr plates are here preſented to the obſervation of the reader, 
two of which are original, from Coſmas Indicopleuſtes, and Al 
Edriſſi, and the third is drawn up by Bertius, for the Variorum 
edition of Pomponius Mela, by Abraham Gronovius, 1722. 

I. Pomponius Mela, as earlieſt in point of time, requires our 
conſideration firſt, and in this map it will be ſeen with what pro- 


priety the ancients called the extent of the earth, from weſt to eaſt, 


length, and the. extent, from north to ſouth, breadth." Artemi- 
dorus*® (104, A. C.) is ſaid by Pliny to have firſt employed the terms 
of length and breadth, or longitude and latitude. The dividing of 
theſe into degrees, and degrees into their parts, was not effected fully 
before the time of Marinus, nor brought into practice before Ptolemy. 
But our preſent inquiry is confined to the appearance of the earth, 
and here the great object which ſtrikes our attention is the vaſt 


| ſouthern continent or hemiſphere, placed as it were“ in counter- 


balance to the northern. The form in which it here appears ſeems 
as if the ancients had cut off the great triangle of Africa to the ſouth, 
and ſwelled it into another world in contradiſtinction to that which 


they knew and inhabited themſelves. It is this ſuppoſition which 


gives riſe to the expreſſions of Manilius. 


61 See Agathemeras, in Hudſon's Geog. Pom. Mela, lib. i. c. I. See the map 
Min. cap. iv. Strabo, lib. i. p. 64. Ptol. itſelf in Gronovius. . 
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Altera pars orbis ſub- aquis Hook invia n PORE 


; Ignotæque hominum gentes, nec tranſita regna 
Commune ex uno lumen ducentia ſole, 

Diverſaſque umbras, lævãgue cadentia ſigna, 

Et dextros ortus erde r verſo. 8 ASTRON, lib. i. 


And me fame ſentiment | in Virgil. 


7 | Audit & fi quem ils extrema refull 
- Submoyet oceano, et ſi quem extenta plagarum- 
Quatuor i in medio dirimit Plaga ſolis i iniqui. Ex. lib. vii. 226. 


It is this fuppoliti6s' alſo which gave riſe to the belief of circum- 
navigations which never took place; for Mr. Goſſelin proves that 


the voyage of Eudoxus cuts through the centre of the great con- 
tinent of Africa, and Hanno is carried to the Red Sea without 


paſſing the equator. This 1 it is which extends the title of the Atlan- 
tick Ocean, to the eaſt of Africa as well as to the weſt, and makes 
Juba commence the Atlantick from Moſyllon. All this is natural, 
if the continent of Africa be curtailed at the twelfth degree of 
northern latitude, and the vero ſhortened NON about eighty degrees 
in extent. 

But it may be proper to real the attention of the reader to the 
view of this ſort of a world, as applicable to the Phenician expedi- 
tion of Herodotus. A veſſel failing along the ſouthern coaſt of ſuch 


an Africa as this, has in theory the ſun upon the right-hand of the 


: navigators for three parts of the' voyage, and this conſtitutes the 


_ circumſtance as the grand occurrence of the expedition. But were 
the ſame veſſel to run into latitude 34 ſouth, the real latitude of the 


| 3 8 the Toe Ling] which the ſun would be on the right- 


1 | hand, 
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hand, is a point in compariſon of the other courſe, andthe pheno- 
menon would doubtleſs have been pointed out in other terms, as the 
quarter of the heavens, or the place of the luminary. 1 
There is another particular in this map alſo well h of atten- 
tion, which is the ſource of the Nile placed in the ſouthern hemiſ- 
phere, and compelled to run under the ocean, like another Alpheus, 
and riſe again in Ethiopia; now this fable has its origin from one of 
two cauſes; for it was either known that this hypotheſis cut Aﬀrica 
too ſhort to afford a place for the ſources of the Nile, which were 
carried to an indefinite diſtance ſouth by the early geographers*®, and 
therefore a ſituation ſouth muſt be found beyond the ocean in the 
other hemiſphere, or elſe it aroſe from the report of the Nile i in the 
early part of its courſe, running through a ſea with which it never 
mixes. This is a circumſtance which is now known to take place 
on its paſſing through the Lake Tzana or Dembea, where Bruce 
aſſures us that the courſe of the ſtream acroſs the lake is diſtinQly 
viſible from the high land in the neighbourhood.. yay 
Nothing farther worthy of obſervation occurs in this map, but 
that it cuts ſhort the peninſula of India as well as Africa, and places 
. Tapr6bana or Ceylon as it appears in the tables of Ptolemy, - It 
unites alſo the Caſpian Sea with the ocean, and; gives a eee 


ocean on the north, as navigable as on the ſouth, part of which the 7 
Argonauts did navigate! and all but the whole was ſuppoſed to have 4 


been navigated, by Pliny, It was this ſuppoſition which brought the 
Seres on the north, almoſt as nearly im contact with the Caſpian 
Sea, as Nannen was with the Fortunate . on the n 
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how many obſtacles has real navigation diſcovered, which _— 
n ſurmounted without a difficulty? ON 


% 


II. The Map of Coſmas® r | 
Is fo poor a compoſition, and ſo wholly the conception of his 

own mind, that it would be utterly unworthy of notice were it not 
the original production. of the monk himſelf, The veracity of 
Coſmas, both in regard to what he ſaw and heard, is reſpectable, as 
we ſhall ſhew hereafter in his account of Ceylon; but his hypotheſis, 
as may be ſeen, makes the world a parallelogram with a circumam- 
bient ocean, and the rivers of Paradiſe flowing on the outſide; 
while the viciſſitude of day and night is not cauſed by the revolution 
of the earth or the heavens, but by the ſun's diſk being obſcured by 
a mountain on the north. He alſo has a Caſpian Sea that joins the 
ocean, and a Nile that runs under the ocean, ſpringing from the 
Gihon of Paradiſe i in another world. The ignorance of an individual 
is not aſtoniſhing in any age, but the ignorance of Coſmas is 
extraordinary in the ſixth century, when we muſt ſuppoſe the 
writings of Ptolemy would have been known to a monk of Egypt, 
and when that monk reſided ſome years within the tropick, and 
mult have ſeen the ſun on the north as well as on the ſouth. 


NN 
1 
= 8 : e 


* The Map if Al-Edriff. wth 
5 owe the knowledge of this map to the 1 of Dr. White the 
Arabick Profeſſor at Oxford; there are two. Arabick copies of 


zs Yee plate i in the account of che Aduli- of Pocock's No. 375. Hejira, yo6, A. D. 
tick Inſcription. aan 
"oo One of Graves 85 Vo. 8 Another taken. 


. . 
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AL-Edrif in the Bodleian, and that from which the oppoſite map is 


taken is beautiful and adorned with maps for almoſt every chapter. 


This before us is a general one, curious becauſe it is evidently 


founded upon the error of Ptolemy, which carries the coaſt of Africa 
round to the eaſt, and forms a ſouthern continent totally excluding 


the circumnavigation into the Atlantick Ocean. The learned Hart- 


man ſuppoſes that Al- Edriſſi's account goes as low as 26* 20' 0“ ſouth, 


to the river Spirito Santo. It may be ſo, for Daguta is his laſt city, ? 


which is but three days fail from Gaſta, and Gaſta i is but one from 
Komr, the Iſland of the Moon, or Madagaſcar. (See Hartman's Al- 
Edriſſi, p. 113. et ſeqq.) This point and Wak Wak or Ouak Ouak ſeem 


to baffle explanation, and Hartman confeſſes he can find no room for 
the latter. But with all its fable, it is ſtill the kingdom of the 


Zinguis, (Hartm. p. 106.) and if fo, it muſt be Benomotapa, which 
lies inland, and which Al-Edriſſi has ignorantly brought to the coaſt. 


It is, in ſhort, the termination of knowledge, which, with Arabians 


as well as Greeks, is always fabulous, and is by ſome of their 


writers placed in the Mare e e or. Sea dad Arias . Ap; 


Bakai another Arabian.) 5 25 


That the Komr of Al. Pari, the Wand of Uh Moon, is Mad Ty 


gaſcar I have no doubt; becauſe in the maps which detail the. coaſt, 
1 found the continuation of this iſland oppoſite to the continent 


through ſeveral chapters, in all which parcels, Dr. White aſſured me 
the name of Komr was regularly repeated; and though Hartman is 
by this made to doubt concerning Saranda, Serendib, or Ceylon, 85 
(p. 116. et ſeqq.) chere is no ground for heſitation, the error originates 
with Ptolemy, and the neceſſity of carrying round the lower part of 
Aﬀrics t to the eaſt, \ wen who follow his hypotheſis to-throw - 
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up - Madagaſcar nearly oppoſite. to Ceylon, to wing: the Indus 
into the Gulph of Perſia, and the Ganges over the head of Cey- 
lon. Whether all theſe inconſiſtencies would have appeared as 


groſs in detail as in the general map, I cannot ſay ; ; my want of 


Oriental. learning, L regretted, did not permit me to examine the MS. 
myſelf, in a ſatisfactory manner, and I had intruded too far on the 
aſſiſtance of the profeſſor. To judge by Madagaſcar and the coaſt 


of Africa, I ſtill think the ſearch would repay any Orientaliſt who : 


would purſue it; and when Sir William Ouſely has finiſhed. Ebn 


Haukel, what- better ſcene for the employment of his ſuperior 


talents chan Al-Edriſſi, whom we. all quote from an imperfect 
tranſlation, and whom we ſhould. know hoy 
N droſs were once ſeparated from his ore. 00 


The courſe of the Nile is ſtill more hyperbalical web Na er | 


Fey in Ptolemy whom he copies, but he has an inland Caſpian as 
well as that author, and of a better form. To compenſate this, how- 


| ever, he has his magnetick rocks which drawer the iron out of veſſels, 


an eaſtern fable as regularly at the limit of Oriental knowledge, 


as Anthropophagi fixed the boundary of the Greeks; while his 
; wherever that may be 


termination of the coaſt. of Africa at Dag 
fixed, proves that little m 


zore had been done by the Arabs of the 
twelfth century, towards proſecuting the diſcovery of the coaſt to 
the ſouth, than a Maſe m_— he Greeks Sond Mere. or * the 
Greeks themſelves. | Bes 2-6 510 *32 Dal 


The Arabick names LY this: map, now: 1 hs Tent ag 8 


| hho tranſlated. by Captain Francklin of the Bengal Eſtabliſhment, 
whoſe merit as. an Oriental ſcholar j is ſufficiently eſtabliſhed; by his 


Hiſtory of the Revolutions at Dehli, and who has repaid ene 
n * his, ne: with the cordiality of a friend. | 
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1. Mountains of the Moon, 


2. 


ge 
. Sefala. 
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5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
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Captain Francklin. 


and ſources of the Nile. 
Berbara. 
Al-Zung. 


Al-Wak Wax. 
Serendeeb (Ceylon). 
Al-Comor (Madagaſcar). 


AK. 
Al-Vemen (Arabia Felix). 
Tehama. 


Al-Hejaz (Arabia De- 


ſerta). 


12. 


13. 


Al-Shujur. 


Al-Imama. 


14. Al-Habeſh (Ethiopia) 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 
0 
21. 


Al-Nuba (Nubia). 
Al-Tajdeen. 
Al-Bejah. ' 
Al-Saueed (Upper 
Egypt). 8 
Afouahat. 


 Gowaz. 


Kanum. 


22. Belad Al-Lemlum. 


7 WY", 


Numbers ind Names of the chan from the Arabick, by 


No. 23. Belad Mufrada. 


24. Belad Nemaneh. 


25. 


26. 


27. 
28. 
29. 


Al-Mulita u Sinkajch. 


Curan (Karooan of 


Gibbon). 
Negroland. 
Al-Sous Nera. 


Al-Mughrub Al-Am- 


keen. 


. Aﬀreekeea (Africa). 

. Al-Hureed. + 

. Seharee, Bereneck (or 
Deſart of Berenice). 

, Miflur (Egypt). 

. Al-Shim (Syria). - 
a 

. Fars (Perſia Proper). 
. Kirman (Carmania). 

. Alfazeh. 


© 


Mughan. 


40. Al-Sunda. 


43 · 


44. Al-Beharus. 
| 45. Azerbyen 


41. Al-Hind (India). 
. 


Al-Seen (China). | 
Khoraſan. 


7 


APPENDIX, No. IV. 
No. 6 5. Al-Alman. 


No. 45. Azerbijan (Media). 
46. Khuwarizm. 
47. Al-Shaſh, 

48. Khirkeez. 
409. Al-Sefur. 
5o. Al-Tibut (Tibet). 
51. Al-Nufuz I22. 


$2. Kurjeea (Georgia). 


53. Keymak. 
54. Kulhaa, 
55+ Ea. 
56. Azkuſh. 
57. Turkeſh. 
58. Iturab. 


59. Bulghar (Bulgaria). 


60. Al Mutenah. 

61. Yajooj (Gog). 
62. Majooj (Magog). 
63, Aſiatic (Ruſſia). 

64. Bejeerut. 


87 


66. Al-Khuzzus (Caſpian 
3. Sea). | 


67. Turkea (Turkey). 
68. Albeian (Albania). 


69. Makeduneeah (Mace- 
_ donia}. 


70. Baltic Sea. | 


71, Jenubea (probably 
__ Sweden). 


72. Germania (Germany). | 
„73 


Denmark. 
74. Afranſeeah (France). 
75. Felowiah (Norway). 


76. Burtea or Burtenea (Bri- 


tain). 


77. Corſica, Sardinia, &c. 


78. Italy. 


79. Aſhkerineah (part of 


Spain). 


THE END OF THE APPENDIX TO THE FIRST PART. 
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DIRECTIONS ro ras BORN. 


I. The Portrait of Vaſco de Gama to front the title page. . 
This portrait is taken from the Portugueſe manuſcript of: Reſſende, in the 
Britiſh Muſeum, and by the account of Faria y Souſa, (vol. i. p. p. 281. * 
anſwers to the portrait of Gama, preſerved in the Viceroy's palace of Goa, 
where the portraits of all the Viceroys ſeem to have been placed. Faria 
writes thus: He died upon Chriſtmas Eve, having been Viceroy three 
«©. (months, was of a middle ſtature, ſomewhat groſs, of a ruddy complexion. 
« He is painted with a black cap, cloak and breeches, edged with velvet, 
« all flaſhed, through which appears the crimſon lining, the doublet of 
| | 1 crimſon ſattin, and over it his armour inlaid with gold.” If this deſcrip- 
tion be from the portrait at Goa, we have here probably a drawing from the 
picture, as it correſponds i in every particular except the ſlaſhes 4 in The cloak, 


i > - Chart of the Red Sea, to front Book II. p- 69. 
i III. Chart of the Coaſt of Africa, to front p. 111. 


IV. A drawing of Adũli and the Chair of Ptolemy, Kc. In the bottom 
of the plate is a general plan of the World; both from the MS. of Coſmas 
Indicopleuſtes, publiſhed by Montfaucon, (tom i. p. 188. Nova Collectio 
Patrum, ) to front the differtation on the Adulitick . Appendix, p- 50. 


* V. A general map of the world, conſtructed for Pomponius Mela, to 
| front the account of ancient maps in the Appendix, p. 80. 


VI. A general map of the world from an Arabick MS. (in che Bodleian 
Library) of Al-Edriſſi, commonly called the Nubian ee ; this map 
to front, p. 83. 92 | 
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ERRATA. 


b * 3. line 2. for work read journal 
| 10. note 7. for qungos read "Opungos 
15. line ult. de only 
25. — 7. for Agatharcides read Agatharchides 
32. note 61. for NAD read ND 
47. note 84. For ends read yemνEGi¼s 
48. note 85. for Oduναπτ read ofauve 
58. note 108. for ro read rιατον ws 
69. No XII. after Acannat inſert Aromata 
79. note 30. for Mu9ocogpuos read Mus; 6 H40g 
84. line 4. for that is from Berenicè read that is, lies 4000 ſtadia from Berenice 
penult. for Hbeſh read Habeſh | 
98. note 73. for Turanta read Taranta 
28. note 74. after fifteen add days 
125, line 14. for Tepara read Ta-pera 
130. — 11. for 11* zo d'Anville read 110 45 d' Anville 
135. — 15. for Morro Cabir read Morro Cobir 
140. — 7. for Aden read Adea 
175. — 2. for Necho read Neco 
196. — 8. for 1525 read 1521 
197. note 323. for paſſare ne mari, de ponente read paſſare ne mare de ponente 
202. line 2. for map and chart read map or chart 
223. — 2. after time inſert it 
10. for other tribe read other, a tribe 
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| 24. for Coſtus Corticoſus bark, Coſtus read Coſtus Corticoſns, bark Coſtus 
31. line 5. for Calleau read Callean 
62. note 46. line 2. dele, that 


( 90 ) 
At pp. 43. 47- 61. and 98. Hadramant is printed for Hadramaut. 


P. 100. note 79. Tappnrixos MN or THT Tor U gol PANSE N 7035 Going and 
'EaAnos ought to have been printed at the end of the firſt book. 
P. 74. note 11. the note ought to be eraſed. 
P. 126. note 147. the error improperly imputed to Mr. Goſſelin is corre&ed p. 136. 
P. 28. note 51. add the Hyena is ſaid to imitate the human voice, * Buſbequius. 
Eng. ed. p. 79. 
P. 86. note 48. 4 is printed for iu, and u is in many MSS. the character of beta (as 
in Mr. Townley's MS. of Homer, &c. &c.) ; it was eaſy to turn this u of the 
MSS. into «. Hence the fluQuation in Ptolemy of ;z and 8. which ought always 


to be u or , which are both the ſame, and anſwer to one twelfth, or five 
minutes the twelfth of ſixty. 


Printed by A. Straban, Printers Street, London. 
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